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THE COMPUTER AND INVASION OF PRIVACY 


TUESDAY, JULY 26, 1966 

House of Representatives, ’ ■ 

Special Subcommittee on Invasion op Privacy 
op the Committee on Government Operations, 

'Washington , D.G. 

: The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 :10 a.m., in room 2247, 
Rayburn Office Building, Hon. Cornelius E. Gallagher (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cornelius E. Gallagher, Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal, and Frank Horton. 

Also present : Norman G. Cornish, chief of special inquiry ; Miles Q. 
Romney, associate general counsel, Committee on Government Opera- 
tions; and John Forsyth, special minority consultant. 

Mr. Gallagher. The subcommittee will come to order, 

. The Special Subcommittee on Invasion of Privacy today begins its 
investigation into proposals to establish a: National Data Center or Data 
Bank. The subcommittee is interested in questions of economy and effi- 
ciency as they are related to problems of invasion of privacy. The hear- 
ings this week continue the special inquiry initiated last year by the 
House Committee on Government Operations under the authorization, 
of the committee chairman, Hon. William L. Dawson, With me again 
are the other two members of . the special subcommittee, Hon. Beniamin 
fe. Rosenthal and Hon. Frank Horton, both of New York. 

Before proceeding with today’s testimony, I believe it would be 
worthwhile to summarize the recently completed first phase of this in- 
quiry by the subcommittee. The investigation centered on three areas 1 : 
the use of intrusive personality tests by Federal agencies in connection 
with public employees and. job applicants ; Federal .financial support 
of research grants and contracts utilizing similar personality tests And 
questionnaires with children; and a section of the 1964 farm census 
which asked detailed questions about the outside income and back- 
ground of all persons living in each farmhouse. 

I am happy to report that all of the F ederal departments or agencies 
whose representatives appeared before the subcommittee either have 
abandoned the use of personality tests, put them on a voluntary basis, 
or have greatly modified their use. 

In addition, Government contractors are now urged to accept the 
same prohibition on personality tests that the Civil Service Commission 
applies to Federal employees; and the Bureau of the Census has 
adopted new procedures to protect the privacy of farmers, members of 
their families, hired hands and lodgers, when answering questions about 
outside income m the farm census. 
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2 THE COMPUTER AND INVASION OP PRIVACY 

While we are gratified with the successes in these fields, we also are 
disturbed by other trends within the Federal Government that con- 
stitute possible threats to the privacy of American citizens. One such 
trend is the increasing demand for a centralized facility, within the 
structure of the National Government, into which would be poured in- 
formation collected from various Government agencies and from which 
computers could draw selected facts. It is our contention that if safe- 
guards are not built into such a facility, it could lead to the creation of 
what I call “The Computerized Man.” “The Computerized Man,” as I 
see him, would be stripped of his individuality and privacy. Through 
the standardization ushered in by technological advance, his status 
in society would be measured by the computer, and he would lose his 
personal identity. His life, his talent and his earning capacity would 
be reduced to a tape with very few alternatives available. 

- Technology, through the centuries, has enriched human life, and a 
Federal data center undoubtedly will add to this enrichment and 
streamline the operation of the National Government. But just as 
democratic governments historically have secured the freedom of their 
citizens partly by controlling the fruits of scientific progress, so too 
must we now make sure that Government computers do not provide 
.the means by which Federal officials can intrude improperly into our 
lives. .. " ' .. . 

The subcommittee believes it is important that we consider this 
question before the establishment of a national data center or bank 
becomes a fact. What we seek at this point is to create a climate of 
concern, in the hope that guidelines can be set up which will protect 
_the confidentiality of reports and prevent invasion of individual pri- 
vacy, while at the same time allowing government to function more 
efficiently and facilitating the necessary research of scholars in statisti- 
cal analysis. 

The problem is potentially serious ; its advance solution urgent. It 
has been reported that funds have already been designated in the 1967 
U.S. budget to start a data bank program. 

The age of the computer already is upon us. Within the Federal 
Government alone, it is a billion-dollar business. The Defense Depart- 
ment is devising a computer capable of making 1 billion computations 
a second. The Federal Deserve Board is gearing plans to make a 
sharp reduction in check clearance through the use of computers; this 
in turn will drastically cut the size of the so-called check clearance 
float. Today’s pushbutton telephone will be tomorrow’s direct con- 
tact with the bank. State and local records are being hooked up on 
a national scale. Information retrieval in electronic data systems is 
virtually becoming instantaneous. 

Some 20 Federal departments or agencies currently collect and pub- 
lish data, including the Internal Revenue- Service, the Census Bureau, 
the Office.of Education, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Information has been supplied 
to these agencies by persons with the .understanding that it will only 
be used by the receiving agency, for a specific purpose, and in most 
cases on a confidential basis. 

Now, it is suggested that much of this information be pooled in one 
central source. Presumably, current disclosure restrictions would 
be adhered to, but the effectiveness of these laws, in some cases, is 
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dubious. We have even greater fear that the law in some eases is of 
small concern to those in law enforcement who become overeager in 
enforcement of that law as they view it. We do not want to see the 
intended good use of a data center distorted so that it simply makes 
confidential information more readily available to more people. - 1 

Nor do we wish to see a composite picture of an individual recorded 
in a, single informational warehouse, where the touch of a button would 
assemble all the governmental information about the person since his 
birth. Such a hypothetical situation could become very real, because 
into a data bank could be deposited records covering his birth, school- 
ing, military service, employment history, personality traits, credit 
status, and practically any other aspect of his life. Although the 
personal data bank apparently has not been proposed as yet, many 
people view this proposal as a first step toward its creation. I am 
sure there will be pressures— -both within and outside Government^— to 
create one in the future, all, of course, in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. 

The presence of these records in Government files is frightening 
enough, but the thought of them neatly bundled together into one 
compact package is appalling. We cannot be certain that such dossiers 
would always be used by benevolent people for benevolent purposes. 

The possible future storage and regrouping of such personal infor- 
mation also strikes at the core of our Judeo-Christian concept of “for- 
give and forget,” because the computer neither forgives nor forgets. 
We are told that the computer can be programed to program out 
derogatory and confidential information.; what we fear is the ability 
to program it in. 

We also recognize the obstacles that would be cleared away by a data 
bank for the researcher, when statistics are instantly available at his 
asking. But we also recognize the danger implicit in such power 
which would enable a less scrupulous person — or even a well meaning 
but overzealous Government official — to delve behind the statistics, to 
the respondent, and learn the inner secrets of an individual. Shall 
we create an elite who can narrow and dominate the “corridors of 
power”? And who shall they be ? 

We also are aware that vast governmental projects are being under- 
taken to help develop America, and that the Federal Government seeks 
new information about social and economic conditions to plan and 
operate these programs. But such programs should not be at the cost 
of individual privacy. 

What we are looking for is a sense of balance. We do not want to 
deprive ourselves of the rewards of science ; we simply want to make 
sure that human dignity and civil liberties remain intact. We would 
like to know just what information would be stored in a national data 
center ; who would have access to it ; who would control the computers ; 
and, most importantly, how confidentiality and individual privacy 
would be protected. Thought should be given to these questions now, 
before we awaken some morning in the future and find that the dossier 
bank is ah established fact, and that liberty- as we knew it vanished 
overnight. . - r : 

Perhaps new guidelines and safeguards will have to be established 
to correspond with the sudden development of the computer. Perhaps 
a new concept in file accessibility will have to be- formulated, under 
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which a person may have the right to examine his own file, or at least 
have the right of appeal, so that he can insure the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of his dossier. 

These are some of the questions to which we are seeking answers. 
We believe that once both sides— the need for technological advance 
and the right of privacy — have been presented before this subcom- 
mittee, their inseparability will become obvious, and a sense of balance 
hopefully will be achieved. 

The issue is not whether a statistical data bank can be established 
nor whether it would be beneficial. A statistical data bank can be 
established and great benefits can be derived from it.' ' ' : yj- 

However, there appears to be a great imbalance between technology ‘ 
on the one hand, and the law and public interest on the other. The 
issue is, therefore, can we achieve a balance so as to assure that tech- 
nological progress will serve man and that man’s free will will domi- 
nate in the new environment: that the computer is rapidly bringing 
about? 

Mr. Eosenthal, you have a statement ? 

STATEMENT OE HON. BENJAMIN S. EOSENTHAL, A EEPEESENTA- 
; TIVE IN C0N6EESS EB0M THE ; STATE OE NEW YOEK • 

Mr. Rosenthal. Mr. Chairman^ ah the outset of our second series 
of hearings, I would like to reaffirm my appreciation of your: efforts, 
and Chairman Dawson’s wisdom in establishing this special inquiry. 
I believe we have already Bad. considerable impact-^and creative in- 
fluence which brings honor to the entire Committee .on Government 
Operations, and the Congress as a whole. ; L W 

My own personal reaction to the proposal for a National Data 
Center was, I suppose,, similar to that of most citizens — intense apprer 
•hension at the prospect of still-more invasions of personal privacy. In 
so many areas technological progress is being secured at the expense 
of personal liberty. The projected National Data Center seems an 
almost too fitting symbol for. that development. And yet, I admit, 
there is the continual danger of excessive reaction and inordinate fear. 
For the problem of balancing the benefits and costs of progress is 
subtle and requires careful study and prudent judgment. 

I approach the issue with initial skepticism. I have yet to be con- 
vinced of the necessity for a central, bank of highly personal data on 
all American citizens. I have yet to learn why each agency cannot 
maintain its own files. And I find it hard to believe that the improved 
efficiency afforded by the Center would outweigh the clear risks/- 

Even with the most precise safeguards, we must continue to ask our- 
selves certain basic questions. Is the increased threat to personal lib- 
erty too great a price to pay for the anticipated efficiency and progress ? 
Are we sacrificing too many aspects of our personal lives for limited 
objectives?- Does the additional knowledge we might gain yield 
benefits to society greater than the losses to the individual? 

I intend to ask these questions of all witnesses before this commit- 
tee. I will not be satisfied with any witnesses who favor the establish- 
ment of a National Data Center and who fail to ahswer such-questions 
satisfactorily. I propose to inquire if adequate safeguards can be 
formulated so that we can benefit from the growth of technology in 
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the area of personnel data control. But their development is an 
absolute .precondition to the establishment of any projects such as that 
before us today. I think I speak for the chairman and for my col- 
leagues in stating that we will tolerate no unnecessary intrusions into 
the privacy of American citizens, regardless of their source and nature. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Horton. . 

STATEMENT OE HON. FRANK HORTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGEESSiEEOM THE STATE OF NEW YORE 

Mr. Horton. Mr. Chairman, the mission of this subcommittee, in- 
vestigating instances of individual privacy invasion caused by or .con- 
tributed to as the result of Federal Government action, is important 
and timely. Clearly, our experiences and endeavors of the past year, 
have proved this point. And I feel your exposition of the subcommit- 
tee’s work sets forth with special significance the wisdom of Chairman 
Dawson in chartering this subcommittee. 

Privacy, as a fundamental freedom of the American citizen, is an 
unquestioned constitutional right! That this subcommittee, through 
examination and exposure, has curbed a brand of overzealousness on 
the part of certain Government 'agencies to overlook this right in per- 
sonality testing is a notable example of the inherent protections to 
be found in our Federal system of checks and balances. 

As significant as those earlier hearings were, I have become con- 
vinced that the magnitude of the problem we now confront is akin to 
the changes wrought in our national life with the dawning of the 
nuclear age. Proposals to gather in one central location or in one 
giant data bank all the information which Federal agencies amass 
oh the citizens of this country are sufficiently filled with possibilities 
for privacy invasion that I believe it is eminently proper for our sub- 
committee to conduct this investigation. y , h 

These data bank concepts are a product of modern technology: 
Today the 'computer is a central figure in our society. The increas- 
ing rate at which it will change our lives exceeds the imagination, 
exceeds even the imagination of the -computermen who foster it. Dr. 
Jerome B. Wiesner, dean of science at MIT 'and f ormer science ad- 
viser to President Kennedy, has said. 

The computer, with its. promise of a millionfold increase in man’s capacity 
to handle information, will undoubtedly ha-re the most far-reaching social conse- 
quences of any contemporary technical development. The. potential for good 
in the computer, and the danger inherent, in its --misuse, exceed our ability to 
imagine * * * We have actually , entered a new era. of . evolutionary history, 
one in which rapid change. is a dominant consequence. Our only hope is to 
understand 'the forces at work and to take advantage of the knowledge wo- 
tted to guide the evolutionary process. - v > 

We will be fortunate if we are able to keep these processes "evolution- 
ary” and not "revoliitionaxy.” 

Assuming the best for a moment, let ns regard our computer sys- 
tems as good and fair and the computermen behind the console as 
honest and capable. Even in these circumstances, there is danger that 
computers, because they are machines, will treat us as machines. They 
can supply the facts and. in effect, direct us from birth to death. 
They can -pigeonhole” tis- as their tapes decree,- selecting, within a nar- 
row range, the schooling we get, the jobs we work at, the money we 
can earn and even the girl we marry. 
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It is not enough, to say “It can’t happen here”; our grandfathers 
said that about television. 

Now, let us compound the concern. Assuming a computerman who 
was dishonest, unscrupulous or bent on injury, there would be nothing 
sacred. We could be destroyed. 

Adm, Hyman Kickover has expressed a fundamental concept con- 
cerning these problems : he states that we,must realize that the power 
of these computers is technology,' and technology must serve man; 
man must never blindly accept technology, he must take up the chal- 
lenge and control it. It is a force he has to master and use to his 
benefit.' ' ' 

The admiral exhorts us to be faithful to individual basic values, 
to preserve our right of privacy and independence and to bend this 
fantastic new technology to our principles. It is the function of 
lawgivers, in Admiral Kickover’s view, to set the limits within which 
computermen can operate. He makes it clear that this is not a limit 
on science or knowledge but only on our use of knowledge and tech- 
nology. ' -V'"' ' ‘ 

The concept of such control is ancient. Fire controlled is our friend ; 
uncontrolled it is devastating. The wheel is man’s servant and yet 
his greatest exterminator. The : computer is another two-edged sword. 
It will take more than the controls of the “horse-and-buggy” days to 
use computers for our benefit and yet keep them from making shreds 
of human dignity, privacy, and freedom. 

To provide an example, despite the flood of technical language some 
Government consultants use to camouflage their recommendations, the 
fact remains that a central data service bank would require : 

One, that confidential information now in Government files would be 
forwarded to a new group and used for other purposes than it was orig- 
inally given ; and. 

Two, that a new group would have the code and would know the 
names, addresses and background of the people who submitted the 
confidential information. 

Tying the two together would be an easy matter. 

It is held that personal dossiers are not intended, but no thoughtful 
computerman can deny that they are a logical extension of present 
plans. I am pleased to say that computermen as a group are deeply 
concerned with the problem of controlling information storage and 
retrieval so that no one ever will be able to take away bur basic free- 
doms through these means. 

One last point: The argument is made that a central data bank 
would use only the type of information that now exists and since no 
new principle is involved, existing types of safeguards will be ade- 
quate. This is fallacious. Good computermen know that one of the 
most practical of our present safeguards of privacy is the fragmented 
nature of present information. It is scattered in little bits and pieces 
across the geography and years of our life. Retrieval is impractical 
and often impossible. A central data bank removes completely this 
safeguard. 

I have every confidence that ways will be found for all of us to bene- 
fit from the great advances of the computermen, but those benefits must 
never be purchased at the price of our freedom to live as individuals 
with private lives. 
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Mr. Gaulagher. Thank you, Mr. Horton. 

The subcommittee is very fortunate this morning in having as its 
first witness in this series of hearings Mr. Vance Packard. Mr. Pack- 
ard is more responsible than any man in our country for alerting us 
to the dangers that lurk in the twilight of our sophisticated society and 
the changes that are coming about and creating perhaps a new en- 
vironment. 

Vance Packard, for the last decade, has served as a public conscience 
for various actions by this Government and business that infringe on 
individual rights and individuality, largely through such books as 
“The Hidden Persuaders,” “The Status Seekers,” “The Wastemakers” 
and “The Naked Society.” 

We are indeed honored and privileged to have you open these hear- 
ings this morning, Mr. Packard . 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF VANCE PACKARD, SOCIOLOGIST, AUTHOR, AND 

LECTURER 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for inviting me to submit my thoughts on the matter of your 
current concern, the proposals to establish within the Federal Govern- 
ment national data centers. 

The chairman has already identified me. I would only say my 
particular concern has been the impact on the individual citizen of 
pressures generated by social and technological change, and that my 
last book, “The Naked Society,” was specifically concerned with the 
erosion of individual privacy arising from these changes and I have 
talked and written on the basis of later developments which, as you- 
well know, have frequently involved activities within the Federal 
Government. 

I believe your inquiry is an immensely important one. The impli- 
cations of . permitting the Federal Government to assemble in centra,! 
data banks, or a center, information provided by or about its individ- 
ual citizens are far reaching. There is clearly a threat to individual 
liberty in such a project. 

_ Some time ago Dr. Robert Morison, as scientific director of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, warned : 

We are coming to recognize that organized knowledge puts an immense amount 
or power m the hands of the people who take the trouble to master it. 

^Certainly we are seeing and hearing that information is power. If 
this is so, then all of us should be uneasy about the vast amount of 
mformation that the Federal Government is starting to store away 
on its citizens in dossiers, card files, and electronic memory banks. 

In recent years we have seen an enormous growth in techniques 
for observing, assessing, controlling, keeping track of and exchanging 
information about people. To mention just a few, we have the hidden 
tape recorders, the lie detectors, the undercover agents, the personality 
assessors, and the bureaucratic investigators. Many of the techniques 
in use have been made much easier for the trained investigators by 
the proliferation of recordkeeping in our' increasingly bureaucratic 
society. 

Recordkeeping itself is becoming fantastically more efficient in 
reducing space and promoting sneedv refriowii — — j-- — ■ m - 
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have moved from the use of bulky folders devoted to individuals to 
•coded file cards, thence to punch cards that can be machine sorted, 
then to the tape used in electronic memory banks. And now the ex- 
perts are learning that it is feasible to hook up a number of electronic 
memory banks, data banks, to one giant system which can be activated 
for purposes of inserting or retrieving information from numerous 
locations. 

' Records on individual Americans now number in the billions. We 
leave a trail of records behind us from the moment of birth. Our 
birth, incidentally, is recorded not only oh a birth certificate, but also 
on our parent’s income tax return when we became a deductible item. 

Consider for a moment, this trail of records most of us leave. Non- 
Government filekeepers have, for example, the information on our 
income, worth of home, debts, and location of our bank which we 
often surrender when we apply for credit. Then there are the reports 
made to insurance companies investigating us as risks. This may 
involve an appraisal of our social life and our sex life as well as our 
financial stability. There are the employment files that may be 
complete with results of personality inventories and lie detector tests. 
There are hospital and medical records, and the records of the moving 
companies that have prudently made an inventory of our possessions 
being moved. • • x ■ .■■■■ • 

Units of our State and local governments have our school records 
including our grades, IQ, and any reports of emotional difficulties. At 
least one of them will have our driving record, any brushes with the 
law, our property holdings and all licenses obtained, including any 
for marriage or its dissolution. 

The Federal Government has our tax returns over a number of 
years, our responses to the increasingly lengthy census questionnaries, 
our social security record, our application for a passport, and perhaps 
-our fingerprints. If we have been in military service, worked for a 
•defense contractor or for the Federal Government, there are lengthy 
files on us that may well indicate known associates, affiliations, reli- 
gious beliefs. If we have applied for an FHA loan on a home there 
will usually be an estimate of the prospects that our marriage will 
hold together. 

These are Just a few of the records we leave behind. 5 Many of the 
filekeepers have been quick to learn that the records they control may 
hold considerable interest for people outside their own organization. 
Years after our birth, for example, an interested party such as a lawyer 
may be happy to pay $50 for information from our birth certificate, 
which officially. is confidential information. And in a number of cities 
there are entrepreneurs happy to obtain and sell the information, .as 
well as hospital records, police records, immigration records, passport 
records, and so on. . 

Then there are the legitimate Organizations engaged in selling per- 
sonal information about us. The credit bureaus circulate to members 
the information that we give a store when we seek credit ; and if there 
is any interest the same inf ormation may be passed on to curious Fed- 
eral investigative agencies that inquire. - Also there are the giant 
investigating - enterprises such as the Retail Credit Co. which 
has openly assured prospective clients that it can strengthen any 
report it makes by drawing from its vast file of investigations made 
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in previous investigations. The investigative firms making reports 
for insurance companies on insurance applicants have often felt free 
to sell the same inf ormation to noninsurance clients. . 

Within the Federal Government agencies have increasingly been 
developing systematic patterns for exchanging information. When a 
Federal .agent makes a national agency check on a person, it custom- 
arily involves checking the files of at least eight Federal agencies. 

The individual citizen ' who is concerned about the erosion of his 
privacy has up until, now had some consolation in the knowledge that 
all these files about his life have been widely dispersed and often diffi- 
cult to get at. Digging up a sizable file of any individual has been a 
time-consuming, expensive proposition. 

This is changing with the advent of giant computers with their 
capacity for instant recall of a great variety of available information. 
The Federal Government has led the way in installing larger and more 
sophisticated computers. It has purchased many thousands of com- 
puters, including some of the world’s largest, and the Givil Service 
Commission is now operating a training center which has taught 
2,300 Federal employees how to get maximum usable information out 
of various computer systems. The Internal Revenue Service’s massive 
investment in computers to store and assess information on taxpayers 
is well advertised. We can all be cheered by the promised increase in 
fairness and efficiency in tax collecting that presumably will result, 
but if we look forward into the future a decade, the prospect is dis- 
quieting. For each taxpayer there presumably can be developed in 
the electronic memory banks a “cum” or cumulative file covering up to 
10 years of his life. Not only would a vast amount of information he 
has provided about himself and his family over the decade be subject 
to virtually instant retrieval, but also, theoretically, information about 
known associates during the period and people and organizations who, 
have had business dealings with him. In short,, there will be the 
capacity, at least, for an instant dredging of one’s dimly remembered 
personal affairs of the past. Unless procedures are developed to 
prevent unreasonable harassment through this capacity, then the tax- 
payer of 1976 may well be in a poor mood to celebrate the bicentennial 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Which brings us to the proposal to consolidate some of the major 
Federal filing systems into one vast central data bank “by using the 
new information technology now available.” Consultants have urged 
this concept of centralizing data upon the Bureau of the Budget. A 
special task force has now been appointed to study _the idea. At first 
this central storage center would pool information now in the files of 
20 different Federal agencies. The agencies were not specified in the 
announcement creating the task force but the pooling reportedly will, 
include records from the Internal Revenue Service, the Census Bureau, 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to mention just four. Presumably in future years more 
and more agencies — and more and more of their records — would enter 
the pool. 

- The announcement implies the Government is interested only in as- 
sembling statistics in more readily available form. But every one of 
us in this room is a statistic, especially if the statistic involving us has 
our social-security number attached. One consultant to the Bureau of 
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the Budget has been quoted in the Washington Post as urging that 
valuable information is lost if confidences are kept and statistics are 
made anonymous too early in the game. No secrets would be kept 
from the central data center. The raw data about people’s lives would 
be fed into the central computers without concern for confidentiality 
and the computers would be programed to act as the censors. If the 
Government is sincere in saying it is interested only in generalized 
statistics, then it would seem essential that all individual identification 
of: a statstic be removed before the kernel of desired information is fed 
to any central computer system. 

But apparently more than one central data center is envisioned, 
and at least one would deal with live people, not depersonalized statis- 
tics. In the Saturday Be view of this past week John W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, details in glowing 
terms the wonders of “Automated Government.” In talking of the 
Federal Government’s monumental job in keeping track or all its 
employees, he proposes that — 

We must have integrated information systems. This will require the use of 
information -across departmental boundaries * * * Direct tape-to-tape feeding of 
data from one department to another may become common. 

He and others talk of the great gains to come from centralizing 
data about millions of people in or out of government. There would 
be the broadening of the horizons of knowledge, the greater efficiency, 
the dollars -saved. 

We should be wary of promises that the goals of such consolidation 
of data are -only modest ones that would interest statisticians and 
planners. Unless there are safeguards, pressures will surely grow to 
assemble more and more specific data about specific individuals. When 
the social security program began we were assured that our social 
security number would be guarded as a secret so that no one could 
possibly use it to keep track of our movemenlts. Today we must write 
our social security number not only on our -income tax return, but 
must supply it to "banks holding our -money and to organizations mak- 
ing payments to us. Our social security number in fact is so easily 
obtainable that one nationwide investigating firm has a line on irs 
standard form where the investigator must list the social security 

— £. x-1 T_ J’al.w; * l : 




I;: Or consider the census. The authors of the U.S. Constitution called 

| for an “enumeration” of the population every 10 years. But by 1960 

| the census has gone far beyond enumeration. Many millions of citi- 

| zens in 1960 had to answer 165 questions about their lives, purchasing 

habits and incomes. And the pressure is growing to add a host of 
i new inquiries such as ethnic origins, religious -affiliation, schooling, et 

i cetera, to the 1970 census. Failure to answer every question the census 

director decides to ask you can result in a fine or jail sentence. 

| We should also be concerned about what seems to be a lack of sen- 

{ si'tivity among some administrative officials about the implications to 

| the individual involved of becoming -computerized by the Federal 

! Government. The announcement of the creation of the task force 

detailed several points to be studied but no mention was made of ex- 
ploring the impact on the citizen. And Mr. Macy in his enthusiastic 
descriptions of automating the Federal processing of personnel, said 
that the Government must ask: “What parts of the job can a com- 
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puter do better — and which parts can men do better.” He. is presum- 
ably influenced by the per-dbllar performance criterion so popular now 
in Washington. 

In all these plans for centralizing data about citizens it seems to me 
that the crucial question is whether we are letting technology get out 
of hand without being sufficiently concerned about human values. 

There would seem to be a number of hazards in the growing fascina- 
tion of the Government’s electronic file keepers with the idea of ex- 
changing and pooling data on -the lives of our citizens. 

First, I believe the concept of having a central data bank for use 
in making decisions involving citizens threatens to encourage a de- 
personalization of the American way of life. Our people increasingly, 
and rightly, are resenting their treatment as numbers being controlled 
by a computer. This resentment is believed to be a factor in the stu- 
dent unrest at the vast State universities, where the student’s exams 
may be machine-graded and his ID number is often printed twice as 
large as his name. 

As for the management of Government personnel by one super- 
machine, it should be noted that even the best of machines cannot 
assess the unique personality, the special talents, the particular aspira-. 
tions and motivations of the individual citizen. And all the recent 
evidence indicates that any normal citizen performs best where he is 
encouraged to take-personal responsibility for handling a special task 
in his own unique way. 

Mr. Macy is pleased to report that in our automated Government 
hundreds of thousands of people already are being largely hired by 
machine. The applicant makes marks on paper in a form that can 
be digested by the computer. The machine grades him, decides what 
the passing grade will be for any particular Batch of applicants, and 
then writes a letter advising each applicant if he has passed or failed. 
I am reminded of a description given me of some of the new automated 
food canneries. A truck brings baskets of peaches up to the auto- 
mated building. Once the peaches are unloaded automated machinery 
takes over.' The peaches are washed, peeled, sliced, pitted, siruped, 
canned, packed in cartons entirely by machine. The cartons, properly 
labeled and consigned, emerge out the other end of the building. 

Most of us applaud the automated processing of peaches. But does 
it follow that we should applaud the automated processing of people? 
I think not. 

A second obvious hazard inherent in the central data banks is that 
they will increase the distrust of the citizens in their own Govern- 
ment and alienate them from it. People are becoming wary of what 
they tell their Government as they discover that information they 
are_ confiding for one purpose may be used to affect their life in some 
entirely different connection;. If what they tell the FHA to get a 
home loan turns up as a knockout factor when they seek a job with a 
Government contractor, they will start being wary. And they will 
warn their friends to be wary. 

In addition there will inevitably be a suffocating sense of surveil- 
lance as the public learns that their Government is developing an all- 
seeing eye. In the past, one of the hallmarks of totalitarianism, 
whatever its particular form, has been this sense that somewhere there 
is an all-seeing eye. 
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A third hazard inherent in the 'central data banks is that they will 
greatly increase the likelihood that the life chances of many citizens 
will be unfairly affected. A central file can absorb large batches, of 
data about people but it is ill equipped to correct errors, allow for 
extenuating circumstances, or bring facts up to date. An acquaintance 
related to me his wrath when he discovered, quite by accident, that 
his local credit bureau, in a litigation report on him, listed him as 
having been the target of three lawsuits for failure to meet commit- 
ments. On the record he obviously was a person to beware. 

The facts were that the first was a $5 scare suit back in the 1930’s 
over a magazine subscription he had never ordered. Nothing came 
of it. The second involved a disagreement over a $200 lawyer’s fee. 
It was later compromised amicably and withdrawn. The third in- 
volved a disagreement with a client over a fee he had charged, for 
services rendered. This was the only. one of the three that actually got 
to: court; and he had won it. It took the man 2 days of digging to clear 
his record by proving to the bureau’s filekeepers the disposition of the 
three suits, yd - • 

: Many employers including the Federal Government require a job 
applicant to note if he has ever been held by a law-enforcement agency 
fox investigation. In recent years hundreds of thousands of citizens 
have been held momentarily for investigation and then released with 
no charges, made. It is hard to explain to a computer feeder the 
innocent circumstances. 

Even more serious in affecting one’s life chances is the fact that the 
computer is incapable of making allowances for early errors or in- 
discretions. It has no capacity to recognize that people indeed often 
do change and become more responsible as they grow up. The son of 
a friend in a Midwestern city applied at several department stores in 
the area for a job when he was graduated from high school at the' age 
of 18. He had recommendations from his minister, Scoutmaster, high 
school principal, and chief of police. But no store would even give his 
application serious consideration. 'It turned out that his name was in 
a: central file maintained for the stores, possibly a computerized one, of 
known lawbreakers. Five years earlier, at the age of 13, the boy, 
while still figuratively in short pants, had been caught snitching $2 
worth of fishline from a store. ' v .. 

America’s frontiers were largely settled by people seeking to make 
a fresh start. They were often seeking to get away from something 
unpleasant in their past, either painful episodes, misdemeanors, pov- 
erty, or oppression. Today with episodes of our past increasingly 
being recorded in central files and computers the possibility of the 
fresh start is becoming increasingly difficult. The Christian notion 
of the possibility off redemption is incomprehensible to the computer. 

Finally there is the hazard of permitting so much power to rest 
in the hands of the people in a position to push computer buttons. 
When the details of our lives are fed into the central computer where 
they are instantly retrievable, we all to some extent fall under the 
control of the machine’s managers. Public figures running for office 
in opposition to allies of the machine’s managers possibly could be 
smeared with information from the computer at a point where there 
is inadequate time to set the record straight. In recent years we have 
seen at least one notable case in Washington where information from 
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a' secret dossier was used to try to intimidate or discredit a person who 
was making statements embarrassing to certain high officials. The 
filekeepers of Washington have derogatory information of one sort 
or another on literally millions of citizens. The more such files are 
fed into central files, the greater the hazard the information will be- 
come enormously tempting to use as a form of control. 

Some highly knowledgeable people have been issuing warnings 
about the hazards residing in exploitation of the computer. These 
are the computer designers themselves. One computer maker, Bernard 
S. Benson, has conceded that the concentration of power in the form 
of accumulated information can be “catastrophically dangerous.” 
And at a meeting of computer experts sponsored by New York Uni- 
versity, another expert, computer scientist Eldridge Adams, said that 
the electronic computer systems being used by Government agencies 
were collecting so much information' about families and individuals 
that those who controlled : the machines were achieving a “truly 
frightening”'- power. He said that without proper control the com- 
puters could convert our society into the Big Brother regime predicted 
in the book “1984.” —.yil ; r-v. 

Let us remember, 1984, is only 18 years away. My own hunch is 
that Big Brother, if lie ever comes to these United States, may turn 
out to be not a greedy power seeker, but rather a relentless bureaucrat 
obsessed with efficiency. And he, mOre than the simple power seeker, 
could; lead us, to that ultimate of horrors, a humanity in chains of 
plastic tape. - .. -o;,. .o,. 

. I would hope that this committee, by its power to influence govern- 
mental procedures and to propose, legislative safeguards— and the 
Congress, by its power to legislate and to exercise oversight— will. take 
action promptly to assure that such a state can never come to/pass 
in this land. •• •;• ;•••.• , :: v: “ “-V' .77 \;“T' 

Thank you very much. >:r ; : 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you very much, Mr. Packard, for your 
statement which gets to' the heart of the fears that many of us have : 
as we view the escalation of efficiency and economy; that is always 
possible and probable in looking down the road of computer progress. 

The real problem is not that a computerized data bank can be 
created. I think all of us agree that it can. There are some reasons 
w r hy it should. - " vVy fy ■ r : . 

AVha-t this committee is seeking is suggestions you might offer as 
to how safeguards— as to what safeguards — can be installed in the 

computer process, . • • ' : : .. " 

I am not satisfied in my own mind that such safeguards can be prop- 
erly built in, but if they can be, what would you suggest ? 

Mr. Packard. If they can be installed, certainly I would suggest as 
a minimum that they must be. I think' that the Congress should 
in its functioning as a watchdog, of the executive arm of the Govern- 
ment, make, sure that information does not leave one department to 
go into a central file until individual identification is removed, i; How 
this, would: be involved in Mr. Macy’s proposal to make one vast Fed- 
eral file of Government employees, I do not. know. The only hearten- 
ing thing about his proposal is that it does not involve all American 
citizens; it simply involves; the millions who; are involved in The 
Federal Government. 

67 - 715—06 2 
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: But even in his case, I think it is urgent that this committee look 
into the proposition very carefully and look into- the possibilities of 
safeguards in terms of information being passed from one depart- 
ment to another on what he calls a tape-to-tape basis, across depart- 
mental lines. ■•■k •• .? . ' 

Mr. Gallagher. Is it your feeling then that any central data bank 
should confine itself to statistics that are sanitized of individual 
identification? "■ ; ':n- ■ f -■■v. 

Mr. Packard. That is certainly correct, sir, yes. 

As I understand the technical problems, this would be a little more 
expensive, but certainly if the Government wants to get into as- 
sembling statistics that can be used by the Government’s planners.in 
terms of our larger scale programs, I think that individual identifi- 
cation must be removed and I don’t think the Government should be 
involved in pooling information where such information cannot be 
removed: — where the identification cannot be removed: 

Mr. Gallagher. Of course, this is one of the problems, as we view 
it— the hearings are just beginning — the more safeguards that you at- 
tempt to build in, the higher the cost becomes. 

Therefore, what we fear is a quick and dirty computer— quick and 
dirty in the line that it would be a system quickly put Together and 
not free of the safeguards, or rather, not having the safeguards that 
are so necessary to protect the citizen. - V ; - / 

It is my understanding in the computers we use for defense, the 
most expensive part of it becomes the safeguards that are necessary 
to be installed, both": from- a hardware standpoint and a software 
standpoint, and that when you get into this area you increase: the cost 
from 3 to 10 times the cost of the system itself, but herein lies the 
danger. ■ - . . -At '■ 

What would your comment be as far as the central data bank or the 
credit collection system or the files that now rest in the Government 
are concerned, as to a law that might allow an individual citizen to 
have access to that information which pertains to him? Therefore, 
he could check it for accuracy and this would keep the system a little 
more honest. : i t"'- , ' ' ' ' 

Mr. Packard. I was greatly impressed by this suggestion when you 
first made it; I think it is ah excellent proposals I think also that 
if it is inaugurated,, the individual citizen should be provided infor- 
mation on how he can make the check without going through a mad- 
dening runaround in Government bureaus to try to get information. 

I have to give my social security number to many different organi- 
zations now and I am a little obscure on what my number really is, 
although I have been using it for many years, so l wrote to social 
security asking for a confirmation. This was more than a month ago 
and I still haven’t gotten any word. I don’t quite know, how to go: 
about it. I simply wrote to Baltimore and that is as far as I know. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Packard, you cite some hair-raising facts and 
statistics in your book, “The Naked Society,” concerning the compila- 
tion of statistics and dossiers on millions of Americans in the Federal 
Government. Your citations include the exchange of information by 
Government bodies that possess confidential records and the swapping 
of information between Government file builders. 
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This committee has had considerable examples that have been cited 
where there was. a free and easy exchange of inf ormation — lie detector 
evaluation, psychological test results — between personnel officers. 

Have you any more recent information in this area and could you 
explain what implications they may have in connection with the.pro- 
posed centralization of these dossiers in the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Packard. I have a great deal more recent information that 
does not spring readily to mind in organized form. Certainly it is 
true, as you indicate, that the results of lie detector tests have been 
passed around, and I know at some of the credit bureaus there are 
regular desks where Federal agents can come and take information 
from the credit bureau forms. 

You also have, of course, the exchange of information on criminal 
activities among about eight different Federal agencies involved in 
having any information about crime. I suppose we should applaud 
this where you are dealing with known criminals, although I think 
they" also exchange information about suspected criminals. Perhaps 
this is defensible as one of the areas in this computerizing and central- 
izing of information. 

In general, when you are dealing with the citizen as a free citizen,. 
I think he is entitled to know the information he gives to one arm of 
the Government is not going to be used against him by another arm of 
the Government when he assumes the information was given confi- 
dentially. 

Mr. Gallagher. You have mentioned the inherent fear of our citi- 
zen. This may well be a cause for the unrest that prevails in our 
country today. The specter of a human being coping with a fellow 
human being is not insurmountable, but now that he is overawed be- 
cause he must now cope with a machine plus a human being, perhaps 
this awe is justified, but is this justification, in your opinion, something 
that we must accept, or is it possible for the man of the future to cope 
with a machine which will control his destiny ? . ■ . ; : 

1 Mr. Packard. 1 think that is the fundamental question, Mr. Chair- 
man. : I do not think the answer must necessarily be a negative one.. 
I think Aldous Huxley before he died said that just because there are 
blind forces at work on the lives of individuals, this does not neces- 
sarily mean the individual cannot protect himself . I think all of us 
as Americans and as individuals— and this includes members of the. 
Government and Members of the Congress and citizens and individ- 
uals — need to be aware of the fact that we do have the blind force of 
the computerized age that we must cope with, and we must put bound- 
aries around it so it will serve us usefully rather than become a tyrant. 

Mr. Gallagher. Dr. Westin, an expert on the problems of privacy, 
says; - : v 

Unless the issue of privacy is in the forefront of the planning and adminis- 
tration of future computer systems, the possibilities of data surveillance over 
the individual in 1984 could be chilling. 

Would you care to comment on this ? 

Mr. Packard. I certainly would agree that is correct. Your earlier 
comment about the awe of computers I think is important, because 
people are more frightened of things they cannot understand, and I 
cannot understand the computer myself. I have been through the 
IBM factory and have had it explained to me and I have talked to 



many computer experts, but -I would not, 'Have any assurance that I 
know what it is all about, if, is changing so rapidly and so swiftly. I 
think we do have this threat, as Dr. Westin said and as many others 
have said, hanging over us that the machine can dominate our lives. 

Mr. Gallagher. There is a certain mystique that the computer ex- 
perts have created that all will be well if we just leave it in their hands 
and that we are creating a “we” and “they” society,, “we” being the 
statistics and “they” being those who will see thatall is well, a : . - : " 
One of the things that this committee is attempting to ferret out is 
whether or not there is a mystique and whether or not we should trust 
and rely on this mystique or whether or not it is time that we start 
taking a hard look at just what the position of the law is, what the 
position of the citizen is, in relation to what is now a very definite 
possibility of a Central data bank, that central data bank being the 
step in the door toward the possibility of a personal dossier on all of 
our citizens in the record collection you have outlined. 

: Mr. Packard. I think it would be ideal if the committee can have 
the guidance of computer experts who are not associated with orga- 
nizations that have a vested interest in selling computers to the Gov- 
ernment or, in fact, selling computers anywhere. Those experts are 
at the universities, and I think they could be very helpful. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Horton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ; v 
Mr. Packard., I think there are two things that stand out in your 
testimony. The first is the detailing of the information that is already 
available to the Federal Government and other agencies about private 
citizens. Then the second aspect is that even without the computer 
there has been a trend away from the confidentiality of information 
the Federal Government has obtained about citizens. 
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cation of the loss of private rights there. I think these two points you 
underscore in your statement are very helpful to the committee. 

I think also you have pointed out in your statement that up to this 
date, at least, there has been a dispersal of this information which in 
and of itself has tended to give some protection to the individual. 

I think one of the big problems we have in this whole area is to 
comprehend what these computers can do. Would, you like, to make 
any comment with regard to that, based on your experience and your 
study? _ 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Horton. As I understand it, you will 
be having further experts oh computers who can speak more authori- 
tatively on the capacity of the computer as of July 1966. The ca- 
pacity of the computers is changing not just by years but by months. 
I would hesitate to make any comment beyond the fact of what the 
computer experts themselves are saying, that we are progressing not 
only from getting information on individuals, but building giant sys- 
tems — to me this is the fascinating or the frightening thing— giant 
systems where information can be either put in or retrieved from a 
number of different locations, including distant ones and even includ- 
ing telephoning information into the computer or calling and getting 
information by telephone out of the computer. This, I think, is prob- 
ably the most frightening thing of all in terms of getting the control 
of the computer out of hand and getting more and more people having 
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access to the information so security does obviously become more diffi- 
cult to maintain. If you have a lot of people who can get into the 
computer and take out information, it always will be harder for any 
investigating body later- to try to trace down how the leak: occurred. 

Mr. Horton. I was not so much interested in having you comment 
on the technology of the computers because I realize that is something 
the experts will have -to do. I was thinking more in' terms of your 
opinion as one who has delved to a great extent into this problem of 
the invasion of the right of. privacy, your comment on how you; as a 
layman, not an expert in the technology, of computers, envision what 
will be happening to the individual . citizen with the use of this com- 
puter system. 

For example, consider how many 12-digit numbers can be added in 
20 seconds. With' a pencil, the answer is two. With an adding ma- 
chine, 10. With a computer, 160 million. The rate of change is astro- 
nomical. This change is on us already.; It is here. . 

T was more interested in your layman’s view as to what is going to 
happen to the individual with the use of this type of highly technical 
information or tool which can compile this information and have it 
available. I was more interested in your personal opinion, rather 
than the technical aspects of it. ' y ' 

Mr. Packard. Certainly there are many functions in our society 
that can be greatly improved by the use of computers. As a matter of 
fact, I. am using a computer myself in terms of some research I am 
getting together to work out correlations and findings. So, I do not 
think we should be frightened by the computer as a machine, but I 
think we should be frightened by what it can do if the information 
involves individuals and their identity, and I think we need to make 
sure. that before the Federal Government gets too deeply involved in' 
installing computers that have data fed into them involving individ- 
uals’ records, that this body and the Congress make sure that the indi- 
vidual identification is removedTrom the material. 

Mr. Horton. You would not, eertainly, curtail the population in- 
formation about people? h ' ,, J ; . 

Mr. Packard, no: certainly not. ;; 

Mr. Horton. You are not advocating that computers not be used; 
Mr. Packard. Oh, certainly not ; no. ” ' : ' ; ' ■ ; : , 

Mr. Horton.: You are advocating that this technological advance 
be harnessed and that there be established safeguards: to protect the 
individual •• ;>w- U , . . 'Wf'''. 

Mr. Packard. That is correct. _ y • 

Mr. Horton. One of the proposals or suggestions which you would 
make Would be along the lines of that which the chairman has made, 
to give some sort of right to the individual to know what information 
is available on him so he can correct it or have his own opportunity to 
be heard, as it were. - a - 

Mr. Packard. That is correct, yes. n 

Mr. Horton. Have you any other thoughts with regard to how this 
advance could be harnessed and safeguards built into it? : ::li 

Mr. Packard. No thoughts occur to me offhand, no. " - : 

Mr. Horton. Have you any thoughts or any possible recommenda- 
tions with regard to how the Congress could act in this field? ; ; . r 

- : Mr. Packard. I think the 'Congress and this committee and several 
of the congressional committees have been extrp.moi-u ™ 
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roles of alerting," simply by making Federal agency directors aware 
of the Human implications of what they are doing, as, for example, the 
success which has been achieved in persuading the various depart- 
ments to make less use of lie detectors and less use of personality test- 
ing, the post office to stop using the mail cover, the Justice Department 
to stop using wiretapping, and many agencies to stop using the snooper 
buttons. All these have come about not by legislation but by the mere 
fact that a body such as yours has explored the situation -and made 
the administrators in the various Federal agencies aware, perhaps 
for the first time, that there are human; value issues involved, and this 
is what they have been doing, and that they have usually responded 
by establishing safeguards. 

Mr. Horton. Thus, you feel the action of committees having hear- 
ings such as this focusing attention on the problem will have some 
benefit? • 

Mr. Packard. I certainly do, yes, sir. :■ ' ■ . . . 

Mr. Horton. You referred to Mr. Macy’s comments in an article 
in the Saturday Review.- What was your reaction to this ? Do you 
feel the Government is going too far in this automated process in. 
regard to civil service? 

Mr. Packard. I think Mr. Macy is a fine man but 

Mr. Horton. I am not talking about .him personally. 

Mr. Packard. I think he is overly fascinated with the wonders of 
electronics in terms of reducing the cost of sorting personnel and 
processing personnel. Since the Federal Government is involoved in 
dealing with millions of people, he sees it in terms of millions, and 
dollar costs per unit. I think from the standpoint of all that is being 
learned' by the behavioral scientists on human motivation and what 
makes people perform better, people perform better if they are given 
a chance to perform in a unique way, and also they perform best if 
they have a sense that they are being trusted. When people have a. 
feeling that they are mot being trusted, they tend indeed to become 
more untrustworthy. This is what I think you had. The agencies 
that were using the lie detectors and similar things were simply dig- 
ging the holes deeper because they were making people more untrust- 
worthy by that fact. 

Mr. Horton. Another point you indicated earlier was the removal,, 
if possible, of the individual identification. It seems to me this would 
be difficult to accomplish, or else the information would not be bene- 
ficial to the Federal Government. It seems it is an impractical 
possibility.. 

Mr. Packard. As I understand it, the Bureau of the Budget has 
proposed the central data bank for reasons of overall planning, rather 
than for information about individuals. Ostensibly, there would be 
no gain to the Bureau of the Census in having the names attached to 
all this information it is getting. The problem is apparently it would 
be difficult to wash out this information from the tapes if it were fed 
into a central computer. That is the heart of the problem, I believe. 

Mr. Horton. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you, Mr. Horton. 

I agree that is the heart of the problem, and that is what we are 
trying to spotlight today — the necessity of eliminating the individual 
name if we: are interested merely in statistics for problems, of planning. 
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If this were not one of the safeguards and; names and social security 
numbers remained on the tapes, do you see a real threat here, or are 
we getting prematurely overheated in our concern ? 

' Mr. Packard. I do not think you are getting prematurely over- 
heated at all. I think we should all be scared stiff about the possibility 
that these giant machines would be fed data about individual Amer- 
icans and that this information would be retrievable by a number of 
different organizations or groups. I think this would clearly , create 
the preconditions for a totalitarian system-. ; : 

Mr. Gallagher. Looking down the path, assuming we get beyond 
1&84-, is it not one of the great responsibilities of our Government to- 
guarantee and protect human values, and is it not necessary at this 
point to start programing our own Government toward this end? 

Mr. Packard. I certainly agree, yes. I think any government' that 
has control over a people has at the minimum a responsibility to treat 
all individuals involved with a sense of decency and dignity. I do 
not think you would have this sense of decency and dignity if we are 
treated as numbers in a memory bank and under the control of a giant 
computer center. : : ~ -r . v". -;:v ; eel 

Mr. Cornish. Mr. Chairman, I have only one question in the in- 
terest of time. 1 •' - 

Mr. Packard, I was very much interested in the example you' ga Ve- 
in your testimony of your friend and his trouble with the credit bureau, 
I think in answer to one of the chairman’s questions you mentioned 
that in some credit bureaus they actually have separate desks where 
Federal investigative agents' can come in and sit down and make what- 
ever notations they want to. • 

Mr. Packard. Yes. 

Mr. Cornish. We would assume, then, whatever notations they made 
or whatever copies they made would become, presumably, a part of 
a Federal file somewhere. - / 

Mr. Packard. That is correct, yes. ■ . r: v 

Mr, Cornish. If we examine the idea of a personal dossier bank, 
then it would be a possibility at some time in the distant future that 
the very information which was obtained from a private credit bureau 
could end up in a Federal dossier center. . : \ c :; 

Mr. Packard. Very definitely, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cornish. That leads me to ask you this question. Do yoii 
think this might be the proper time for the Congress to go back to the 
original source of the information in the credit bureau and possibly 
institute some new safeguards affecting credit bureaus ? What I am- 
suggesting is perhaps a requirement that an individual be permitted 
to examine his own credit report on file with the credit bureau to de- 
termine its accuracy and completeness. 

Mr. Packard. I think that would be an excellent idea. I think also 
it would be very helpful if the Congress did look into the practices of 
these investigating agencies such as the credit bureaus that accumu- 
late fantastic amounts of data about individual citizens and, in the 
absence of stiff regulations controlling them, have rather relaxed poli- 
cies about exchanging inf ormation with other people. 

Mr. Cornish. You have devoted some discussion in “The Naked 
Society” to the credit bureaus and their reports. Would you agree- 
that credit bureau reports are definitely in the stream of interstate 
commerce? 
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Mr. Packard. That is; a very provocative thought, and certainly 
true because the credit bureaus as a matter of function exchange infor- 
mation in a network all across 'the country. More than 100 million 
records are tied in through: the exchange of information that is 
available. c- .:y- v-..' i 

■ For example, if a man from: the State of Nebraska moves to the 
State of Connecticut and applies to a store in Connecticut for credit, 
the credit bureau can put in a request for. the Nebraska credit rating 
■onhim. So this is an interstate operation. , _ c 

Mr. Cornish; In your experience, this information does cross- State 
lines?:- tv ::.■>• ■■■77: v\- ."■■•::■ ■ : ::y : •• • • v 7.7v 

Mr. Packard. Very definitely. Millions of items ayear cross State 
lines; yes, sir. v 

Mr. Cornish. Thank you very much. . 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Romney. . vnv" o : 

Mr. Romney. Just one question, Mr. Packard. I think we can see 
from your statement that yon would have reservations about a central 
personnel data center. Do you actually oppose the concept within the 
Federal Government of a central personnel data center for Govern- 
ment employees ? - : .. - ; : V . . - - . 

Mr. Packard. Yes. I think in the announcement that Mr. Macy 
made, in his enthusiasm he. did not put enough -emphasis upon the haz- 
ards involved in terms of human values and the spread of information. 
He seemed to assume that every bit of information that any branch of 
the Government gets on an individual should be pooled. I would 
Rave reservations about that, yes, and would view it with considerable 
-concern. I would hope that the committee would do that, too. 

Mr. Romney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. n 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Forsyth. r :cc:; J v ;• .7 r :. . 

Mr. Forsyth. I am a little confused by some of the mixing of terms 
and agencies and everything else. It seems as though we' are mixing 
^sensitive and insensitive information- together,' if there is., such a dis- 
tinction. We are also mixing the type of people and agencies that can 
"withdraw information. We are also, I think, mixing up — at; least, 
it seems to me to be confused a bit-— whether or not the names are linked 
to the information. : - ; . • • 

As I understand it, to go back down the order in reverse, there is no 
way that a central data system can be effective for a multitude of pur- 
poses unless, the names are linked to the information at some point in 
■some, computer, even though perhaps not in the active set of files or 
active tape going through the machine; is that correct ? - : : ; y; 

Mr. Packard. I do not know. I think if. the Bureau of the Budget 
is sincere in what it says is its aim in developing this central data 
-system, it is not interested in individuals but is interested only in Gov- 
ernment broad-scale statistics that can be used. . - y i .-v- ' 

: Mr. Forsyth. They say that is true, but they say in order to build 
a system which is responsive to the needs of users being interrogated 
by a number , of different agencies with different questions, the com- 
puter has to go back to the basic building block,- the individual, in each 
case, and even though it does not have to identify him by name, it has 
to identify him by social security number, or something so they do hot 
get duplication of material,. . ; : ; ... , nr ; ; v .-y. 

For instance, . when . ne^ - material comes in, it has to ; be related, to 
that particular individual and not his neighbor, and it cannot be re- 
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■ported on twice. So, each time the computer, has to verify back the 
individual and ask a new set of questions. : So, even though the-opera- 
tors themselves may not know the name, even though the information 
relating to that person will never come out under his name but only 
as a statistic, the system still has to know liis. name. I believe that 
is correct, is it not ? - u:u-: i AJ 

Mr. Packard. I do not think the whole system would have to know 
his name. I think the agency contributing the information would need 
to know his name. •_■■''■• >y hrcv/v. • ;v,C 

Mr. Forsyth; By “system,” I meant the one main computer. 

Mr. Packard.. No; I do not think so. I think you could have an 
automatic altering of numbers and setting up a new system of numbers 
so they would not lie tied to the social security number. v?v. 

For purposes of consolidation, you could assign any individual a 
number that would not be revealing of anything: about him except this 
•would go back to the same building block. 

Mr. Forsyth. Within that computer.: 1 Somewhere in the central 
system, some group; of people have to have a code: which codes that 
number to the person. ' 7- . . ■ 

Mr. Packard. It should be the department or agency that supplied 
-the information in the' firsl place. I: think you do get the hazard 
when there is a central knowledge of the individuals. ?.;r'v ! ' ' 

Mr . ■ F orsyth. The problem with that is that another agency sends 
in information, some of which is duplicative and 'some not. It is fed 
into a central computer, and if it is set up under a new number, then 
you have the same number reporting twice, with some duplication. 
So the same: number has to come each time from computer to com- 
puter. . , vy it ~.i j . ■ v ■' s; ; v a- ... n 

Mr. Packard. That I think would be the heart of the problem. 
I do not know the technicalities of it. I think this would be a good 
point to explore with computer experts rather than with me. ■ 

Mr. Horton. I think one of the points you are trying to make is if 
there is any way to disperse the information within tbe computer 
bank, this at least would be some: type 7 of safeguard, just as the dis- 
persal of this information now without computers is somewhat a safe- 
guard to the individual. 

Mr. Packard. That is correct; yes, sir. - 

Mr. Horton. You do not know technically how this can be accom- 
plished.- ":A AVA: :. v 7, ' : :y..:7 A ,■■■■■■.::;: 

One other thing I wanted to ask you about; Do yOu feel there is a 
basis-for the Congress perhaps, or whoever is in control of this system, 
limiting or having a limit placed on it as to what data can be placed 
in the bank ? ' Do you see what I mean ? ' 777; vv" ■ v 

. Mr. Packard. Yes, I think this should be a concern of this com- 
mittee. • What type of data can be properly and safely put into central 
data systems should be a concern of this committee, - 

My own feeling is that you are getting into danger as soon as you get 
any data that can be identified in terms of an individual citizen or 
taxpayer. 'y;.;. " "‘.-vyrc • :c~ r .y u ' : .o . 

Mr.-HoRTON. You made the point with reference to the census, that 
it was basically, in the beginning, just an enumeration of tbe popula- 
tion, but now it has gotten into -a lot of personal questions. The 
thought I Was trying to follow with you with respect to tbis is whether 
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or not we should limit the data and information concerning the in- 
dividual! and use that technique as perhaps a means of safeguarding 
and controlling. : . . - :.ovo-.?ur;;r • : ■ . v< ' r ' v, A 

- Mr. Packard. I think- you are correct. I think you would be safer 
if you are going.to start a filing system that is going to lead to a central 
filing system, the identifications should be removed at the original 
agency before the material goes on tape. . ‘ 

Mr. Horton. Thank you. i, r, - ' v": - • , , . . 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Packard, you hoped the committee would look 
into Mr Macy’s suggestion that there be computerization- and; central 
files oh. Federal employees. I assure you if such a system is put to- 
gether, rit is our . hope and the Insistence of this committee that each 
•employee will have access to his own file to see what is in there so that 
it is accurate and honest. I think this is the only way that an employee 
would be able to cope with all the information-gathering services. so 
he would be put on notice and would have an opportunity to examine 
what has been collected on him. 

Mr. Packard. I think this committee would be performing a very 
great service if it could persuade the Civil Service Commission to make 
that safeguard available. 

Mr. Gallagher. I want to thank you very much for your appear- 
ance here this morning, Mr. Packard, for your alerting our country 
in the past long before many people got to thinking about fheseprob- 
lems, for your contribution to the people of this country , and for honor- 
ing us here with your presence this morning. Looking down the path, 
if people read all of your books — I hope they do— and we put this 
‘question up to. s, national referendum, I think there would be some 
predictable results. We want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. REICH, PROFESSOE, YALE LAW 

- SCHOOL 

Mr Gallagher. The Chair would like to call Prof. Charles A. 
Heicb. In behalf of the committee, we welcome you here this morning, 
■Professor Peich* 

Professor Reich is from the Yale Law School. He is an expert on 
the collection of data on individuals and an expert on the legal impli- 
cations of the collection of dossiers. We have asked Professor Reich 
to relate his experience of the past to the new problem of the computer 
and the possibility of computerized dossiers on citizens and taxpayers 

in the United States; ;• ; • • _•!. • V ^ ' A,./ 

Professor Reich, we welcome yon; would you please proceed. . 

Professor Reich. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. . 

I might say that the field I teach in is constitutional law. , 1 will 
talk today about some of the legal aspects of the proposals that have 

k^might also say I am here in mv own behalf, not on behalf of the 
law school or Yale University or anybody except myself. . 

- - When I began to think about, this, problem, it occuired to me: that 
everybody is in favor of privacy.; 1 noted that within' recent weeks, 
Time magazine, Saturday Review, Newsweek, and all of my friends 
said they favored privacy, and I believe that, you would- be able to 
get a 100-percent vote out of the American people on the same subject. 
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The trouble comes in particular instances; The trouble is particular 
invasions of privacy all too frequently take place because, although we 
believe in it in general, we are frequently unable to see why a particular 
invasion should be prohibited. Every time a proposal comes along 
that would invade privacy in one way or another, there is somebody 
to say it is necessary, there is somebody to say that the information 
obtained is very reliable and important, and we have to have it, and 
there is somebody to say that there is no really important hew invasion 
of rights, that is to say, there is someone who will explain that 
this does not make a very great new intrusion into the life of the 
individual. - k 

Thus it is that devices like the lie detector, wiretapping, and eaves- 
dropping are all to frequently a matter of practice because we think 
or somebody thinks that we have to have the information that can be 
obtained. 

These particular devices have been discussed so much that I thought 
in talking about privacy today I would like to talk about the proposed 
Federal data center and use that as the way of . talking about this 
problem of necessity, this problem of whether we have to have this 
particular invasion, too. 

I do not know exactly what is proposed in a Federal data center. I 
will just have to guess. I will just have to assume that the various 
kinds of information that the Government now has in many different 
places and many .different bureaus relating; to school,, relating to em- 
ployment, relating to the Army, to criminal convictions, recommenda- 
tions that come in from many sources about a person— that all of that 
would be centralized somewhere and available to authorized agencies 
or persons. I do not know who they would be. 

Mr. Gallagher. If I could narrow the issue, Professor, what is 
before this committee now for our consideration is a proposal by the 
executive branch for the establishment of a central data bank that 
would centralize the information collected by 20 agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which now collect and publish information, such as the Census 
Bureau, Social Security, and. many of the other agencies; Many of 
these are now protected by law as to confidentiality. 

Along with the proposal is the warranty, for whatever it is worth, 
that the law will be adhered to and that there will be a protection of the 
individual who has given the information. 

What is now before this committee and what it is concerned with is 
that while there are now 20 agencies that collect and publish informa- 
tion, there are many agencies of the Federal Government which collect 
and do not publish information, and we view this as a foot-in-the- 
door proposition through which eventually the collectors, but not par- 
ticularly the publishers of information, will also use it in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. I think what we are considering here is anew 
proposition, certainly something new in the Federal Government, a 
departure from the original right of protection of the individual. 
That is the issue before the committee; ■ : ' -j\ : 

Professor Reich. Many thanks. I take it we are talking primarily 
about information that does exist somewhere now, and a proposal to 
centralize it. ; .. "!■ 

_ One of the things we have to deal with is the argument that the indi- 
vidual be no worse off after this- proposal than before because all the 
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-information exists now: I think that is where I feel like taking off 
on my own opinion. - . , .. - ■ ; : ■ 

• Mr. Gaelaghek. We hope you will, because that is what we are here 
-to listen to.- C' 77 , : ..;7 

Professor Reich. The first thing which seems to me basic about dos- 
siers and the centralization of information is that information gets less 
reliable the further away it is from the source. I always use this as an 
axiom, a proposition that I would, say is true all the time. Let me give 
you a college illustration to show what I mean. 

When our freshmen come in the college, we have upper-classmen 
as counselors for them, and the counselors are supposed to show them 
around and tell them where the laundry is and where to go to find 
Vassar College, and so forth. It is generally a very helpful thing. 
Part of their duties as counselors is to write a report on each fresh- 
man, which goes in a file. They will say whatever comes into their 
heads about the freshman, that.he is nice, that he is not nice, that he 
has a chip on his shoulder, whatever they feel is an accurate report. 
That is something between them and the dean’s' office at Yale College. 

If this information gets into a file and stays there, it slowly changes 
from a reasonably accurate statement to something: that could- be a 
tremendous falsehood, because the freshman counselor disappears and 
we do not know any more who he is if we want to- find him to ask him 
what he meant. The freshman may change. Perhaps he had a chip 
on his shoulder the first year, but after he got to like the place he got to 
be one of the nicest guys around. So, the information may no longer 
be true except as of the time that it was made. Other people reading 
this may understand it in other ways. - ' . 7 . ■ .... '. 7 r- : - 

If that- particular record, which serves ordinarily a good purpose, 
were to survive for 10 or 15 years, were it to become a part of .other 
people’s information, it seems to me it would become an untruth by 
the passage of time and by the distance, from the source. Indeed, 
those who have looked at freshman records many years later are often 
shocked by the idea that they still exist, and wonder why they have not 
been destroyed. , 7 : 77, 

That is my basic proposition about the development of inaccuracy, 
and it is my answer to the idea, that this data center would be reliable. 
I do not think it would be reliable. ; 7 7 >7;. - 7 77 . 7 . . .'7 ; 7., -, 
Freshman records are only something that happen between freshmen 
and their counselors. I would like to tell you a little about what Lap - 
ens between me and my students, because this is. directly related to the 
ata center. I get — and I am not unusual in this respect— -ail kinds of 
questionnaires about my students. I am supposed to fill them out and 
send them often to private people, but much more often to some Gov- 
ernment agency. I take it this is the raw material, or some of it, out of 
which the computer center would have its supply. 

F or instance, here is the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare asking me about Student “X” whom I know reasonably well. It 
asks this kmd of question : “How do you rate the applicant’s relation- 
ships with other people? .Consider such things as ability to work 
and get along with superiors and subordinates.” Then it gives you 
answers. F or example, you can check this one : “Mediocre. - Wants to 
do things his own way more often than is desirable. Disliked by some 
associates. . -Somewhat lacking in tact. Becomes sullen when criticized. 
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Tends to react negatively to suggestions:’’' There are other proposed, 
answers all the way. from “outstanding” to “poor .” 5 - ■ "■ 77 n- 
Another question : “How do' you rate- the applicant’s personal ad- 
justment ? Consider such things as emotional stability and maturity-.” 
Let’s- again ’ take ; the mediocre suggested 1 answer : “Inclined to be ner- 
vous, irritable, easily annoyed. ■ Inclined to get feelings hurt. ; Has 
little insight regarding persona] limitations?’' ? 

Mj’j point about this is the same one I made about the freshman. 
That is, first of all, do I really know what I am talking about when I 
check these things off ? Maybe this fellow was in the day before and 
was in a bad humor, had a fight with his girl friend-, and so he was 
easily annoyed, nervous and irritable. Maybe the next day he would be 
a charmer all the way through. Maybe I am mad at him for some 
reason. Maybe I had a headache the day- 1 checked this thing off. : At 
any rate, this information .petrifies a momentary flash reaction on. my 
pkrt. I am assuming I am not malicious, assuming I am a fairminded 
person trying to do a good job. However fair I try to be, this informa- 
tion goes ro the Government and there it is, and no power on earth 
can change it one iota: ' ■ -7 ''-u- : ;;7;: ■ . v; 

It seems to me if I were a psychiatrist, maybe I would be qualified 
to answer questions like this, but as a professor of law I do not really 
know anything -about the personal adjustment of my students. I do 
riot really -know anything at all about their- relationships to other 
people. ; I see them' in awerv special situation in' the class, and I am 
asked to say all kinds of things, good or bad, about subjects that I know' 
nothing whatever about. r 7 : ' 7 5 

If I do not fill these out, somebody somewhere in Washington .is 
going 1 to say, “There must be. sorhething to hide. -This professor is un- 
willing to answer these questions.” . ; 7 7 ' '.7 7” 

Just-thirik of the pobr student who maybe talked only once in class 
in the whole year and said something that made him look very nervous. 
He is a nervous man forever, although that inay be the one night in the 
year that he did not get a good night’s sleep, or something else; 

So, I am talking about the kind of thingsthat ask for more than we 
know and then make it into the truth. , 

The Peace Corps is always after me. The Peace. Corps asks for a 
rating on emotional maturity. Remember, again, I am a teacher. : I- 
do not know, I would suppose, very much about emotional maturity, 
but I am allowed to check things like “Candidate is emotionally un- 
stable, has a history of emotional outbursts,, withdrawal, other signs 
of inability to cope with stress.” ’ ' '. , ' r 7, 7 : ? ' v . - 

I am asked, again, for judgments far outside my .ability. I must, 
check something. I have no choice. The student may not know any- 
one else in school as well as he knows me. I am oh the faculty 1 ; What- 
ever I say is there forever. ' 7 7 ' ’ l .: 

Again, a Peace Corps rating on relationships with other people. I 
am allowed to say “Superb.” How could I say “Superb”? I do not 
know how he treats, fellow students outside of my presence. “Poor.” 
“Doubtful.” “Reasonable to, believe candidate will have difficulty 
working with others.” Maybehe haS trouble working with me. All I 
can say is that I must answer, and whatever I say is there. 

Mr. Horton-. May I ask the witness to establish the basis on which 
he gets these questionnaires ? Are they sent to you in connection with 
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job applieations,,or : is this something that comes to you on all students 
who are in your class ? '• -• .t..---.:; 

Professor . Reich., • Mr. Hortori, every student who; graduates from 
law school has to get a job someplace, and, nearly every place requires 
references. In the case of the Government, he must give them the 
names of those teachers he knows best. So, on all the students I know, 
I receive from private or public agencies questions which are at the 
student’s behest but, nevertheless, he is required to give references. He 
probably chooses me because he knows me and he hopes I will say 
something nice about him. Sometimes a student comes in and' says, 
“You don’t remember me, but you gave me an ‘A’ and I would like a 
recommendation.” I say, “ Did I ? Well, you must be a good student.” 
You see, I do not even know all the people that well, but the system 
requires that I appear to. It is in connection with employment that 
th i s crosses my desk. ..n 

Mr. Gallagher. I am sympathetic with the problem, Professor, be- 
cause we get the same questions as Congressmen, and the only related; 
incident and the whole reason we are asked to serve as references is 
the fact that a motlier or father might have voted for us. Wo have to 
fill out the whole business concerning character.- ; -I 

Please continue. . -.A / : ..v •• . v -' . -- -••• 

Professor Reich. I want to illustrate this one more time by the Yavv, 
which gives you a series of boxes to check. As to each thing you can 
say ‘‘outstanding,” “excellent,”, “good,” “satisfactory,” “unsatisfac- 
tory.” : For example, “Ability to lead others,” “Degree of cooperation 
with others,” “Emotional characteristics and stability,” “Attitude to- 
ward carrying out desires of those in authority over him.” 

Look at the danger of that question, for example. I am in authority 
over these students. Maybe I am awfully unreasonable. Maybe 
once in a while they say, “I don’t think this ought to be done the way 
you say. I have a better idea how to write this paper.” Is that some-' 
thing that is going to get iny back up and am I going to check him 
“poor” on this? - ,. y ■ 

The point is, if somebody wants to come and : talk to me about a 
student, inside of 10 minutes they get an idea of what I am like and 
they get an idea of the way in which I talk about people. ;- But a 
machine does not know those things, ; So when I say “unsatisfactory” 
because the man talked back to me, the machine only knows that this 
man is unsatisfactory. It does not know anything about me. Maybe 
it is • I that is linsatisf actbryj and not the student. All of that is part 
of this whole problem. There is no way to go back to the source. 

Another source of information that gets into the files is something 
I would call private adjudications, that is. formal decisions about 
people that are made outside of the courts. For example, we, the Y ale 
Law School, find that a student cheated and that becomes part of his 
permanent record. The problem there is to know whether we did as 
good a job as we should have to find out if it was true that he cheated. 
We pride ourselves, because we are a law school, on being very careful. 
We hear the student. We give him every opportunity to explain. We 
try to find the facts as.lawyers should. But schools all over the United 
States engage in the process, of disciplining . students, and not all of 
them are lawyers and not all- of them know how to do things fairly. 
Some of them do not hear the student at all. •• v - U 
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Again, what validity do these private decisions have? They can' 
be a curse on the individual; for the rest- of his life, but you may not' 
have any idea whether they: are really ..accurate or not.' They may 
meet no standards of fairness with which we are familiar. . 

So, in each case of information other- than the formal decisions of 
Courts, we do not know what is really meant by the. information in the' 
files. As it gets step by ste.p farther away in distance and further 
away in time from the original source, it becomes less and less accurate 
until what was the truth can become a lie.; 

About people in Government, about workers in Governmental do 
not want to use the: word “bureaucrats” because it is a 'bad word— I 
would just like to say when anybody who works in a great organiza-1 
tion receives information from a computer center and it says “unsatis- 
factory ’’ in this category, “unreliable” in that category, it takes a lot 
of courage for a Government employee to say. “1 am going to hire 
him anyway. I am going to disregard this. ; I think he looks good 
to me; ;I havetseen him. I don’t care what this professor: said in. 
Yew Haven:” ““ -or. “c 

Most people in. Government, because it> is so big^ because they are 
part of a .great "Chain of responsibility, are going to say, “I don’t want 
to take a chance.” That Is the common reaction of a man in a big' 
organization.- - So when they see something bad, they are going to say, 
“I don’t trust my own ij udgment. I had better trust -what, is on paper, 
because if we hire this young student, whom we like, and he does 
something wrong, ho turns out to be a loser after a while, it will be my 
fault. I saw. this in the record and I failed to- stop i t. I am goi ng 
to be blamed. The safe thing is just to say. ‘Yo,’ and hire a man with' 
an unblemished record.” ; -cr.it - 

Sopeverychormal human reaction 'is goingtd be to give more weight 
to these things, in the :file. than I as the maker- of the file ever meant. 
Often I might cheeksoniethirig: off; andol would: like to: say to: the man; 
who is going to hire this fellow, “Disregard this; We didn’t get along, 
the two of us. I would give him a chaneeif I were you:” But I never 
get to say that. .“rU ysv : ' Mnw •' , ry-s rrrr.nc.rr 

So .the reaction of the normal person, who. reads the file is to say, “I 
don’t want to take a chance.” ' “ ;• > ■ w." ■ l o 

I have examples, also,- of the inquiries that come at the other end:; 
They do not, happen to be from. Government because I haye no, access- 
to Government inquiries, but these are inquiries from private people 
to the Yale file.: For example, let us imagine that' Yale has its own 
computer center.. It does not. It just has a file; Somebody writes in 
to the dean and says, “The person whose name appears above has ap- 
plied to us for a position. We would like any information regarding, 
his scholastic standing, character, and personal habits. Your reply 
will be kept in strictest: confidence.” This comes from businesses, arid 
so forth. This is what I imagine would be the inquiry to the computer 
center.. ; i ■ •" '■ hr.- ■ .'.yv-'vJ c 

Yotice that they want anything of a pertinent nature about the per- 
sonal habits, and so forth. When it comes, to- Yale, what happens?! 
Well, the dean is riot goingto answer all these letters. They have a stu- 
dent often, maybe a third-year law student or somebody like that, who* 
does part-time work in that bureau. All he does is go and look at the 
files of the- applicant and pull out anything that ;he thinks these people 
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would lilio to know.. So. there is no more control; oven at -a- good uni - 
versify; :over. this; sort of thing tham just the judgment’ of a person in a 
clerical role who can go. and'; look, at all these data and send it forth.' 

Likewise,, it seems to me, theiendency would be for assort of auto^: 
matic dispersal of information. without any judgment being made as to 
its^ quality, because even at Yale we do not judge its quality; . If we send 
it out we just say, “This is in the file, and we suppose this is what -you 
would like to know.” vu/iot,-; got; : r id . y, - 

So it is that what one puts in comes out, but it does not come out the 
same as what was. put in.-' . o au-. . . v " 

That is the'situation, as I see it, of the data colter.’ The question is :' 
How; does this stand with respect to law? How does it stand with re- 
spect to the Constitution ? ; : . : r:cd; so k; - r; 

At; the very beginning of my thoughts about the law,; it seems clear 
to ihecthat any time bad inf ormation is supplied about an individual, 
his legal rights are invaded at that moment. We have a great common 
law. tradition that defamation of character is a: wrong in; the law. It 
seems to me absolutely clear as a starting proposition that anybody who. 
supplies derogatory information about somebody elseinvades his legal 
rights. He may have no: remedy. That is something, that happens in 
the law;; : But the beginning of my thinking.!? that a person has a right 
not to be defamed, whether it is by a machine: or by a person, i t: : - : . o 
The second thing that seems to me so crucial here is, that this whole 
process is secret. The indi vidual does not know wh at:I: have said about 
him.. He does liotoknow what is in the computer’s’ fifeosHei does not 
know what the computer says about him. He does not know what 
judgments people make on the basis of that. • i t y .f ; ; 

I think this is a denial of the constitutional right toeonfront, ; the 
constitutional right to face those who make statements about' you, to 
question-them, and to rebut, to answer. ' It is elementary, it seems to me, 
that this right is lost in the kind of case that I have given, -gin : ;. 

Suppose for tome, unfortunate reason I have a grudge against a stu- 
dent and; receiving one of these things, I check “unsatisfactory,” and 
so on; the story, if it came out, would be a very different story if he 
were able to cross-examine me. He could show there was some bad 
blood between us or something else, and I was not being wholly ac- 
curate. 'The truth, as lawyer’s know, is brought out in an atmosphere 
of adversary proceedings, of cross-examination,:, of; being able to air 
swer, to rebut." < ■ yvo-y : ‘"i 

Here we have what seems to me over and over again instances of con- 
demnation without trial, of information, supplied ; without confronta- 
tion, and of a: denial to the individual of any chance whatever to an- 
swer. :' 

. The Supreme Court has recently been extraordinarily: scrupulous 
with respect to the right to have a lawyer and the right to confront in 
situations where people are charged with crime. The right to have 
a lawyer and the right to confront in situations where people are 
charged with crime. The right to have a lawyer, for example, begins 
now at the very earliest moment of contact in the police: station. 

Here are people who are not even charged with crime, and yet who 
may be punished far more severely than the ordinary criminal. Here 
are people whose opportunity to have jobs, to earn money, whose repu- 
tations and everything else are about to be damaged forever, and they 
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have no trial, no lawyer, no opportunity to find out anything. . It seems 
to me without question a denial of due process of law to send forth bad 
mtormation about a person in secret in that way. 

m this that I see the essence of the evil of the automatic data 
u Jh j u 1S m tins notion of the perf.rifi.cati on; that is, this man is 
called bad by somebody, hence he is bad forever, and there is nothing he • 
can do about it. There is no remedy in the law. S 

_It seems to me that we deal, when we think about a; computer center, 
aw rong which the law is unable to make right in any way that we 
now know It is a, form of damage without a remedy, and it can be a 
very terrible punishment, indeedf for the individual 

° f the rigI ^ , not to be defamed is a second, and 
some people thmk, a more vague right, the right to privacy itself . 

diSwid f ^tt 10I J ab ° Ut t l f TSon °f the type I have mentioned is 
beSnnto^W % eVei7bo<ly ’ Mainly you could say at the veiy 
egmnmg that there is no privacy. That is, my opinion about a stu- 
dent is a private matter perhaps between me and - ' the person who wants 

T iUiHg to telk employe?I£S 
a student, but when that is broadcast all over the Government toven 
to anonymous people ad over, then it becomes a ve^ mvSafli? 

Ilf.™ ^t oy of everybody, so there is tliis second legal issue 
about privacy that seems to me fundamental. 

ConsSuBo e n r SS°HFlrif iS n0t Sp6lled out in those words in our 
constitution and I think there is a reason for that T think that the 

2S2-? m tlM IS ;t ^ the ConaituS 

TT 95 v ffy indited. Government was supposed to do only’a few 
things, minor things we would say today, and I 'think that the ‘idea of 
privacy being invaded m tne way it can be today never occurred to the 
people who wrote the Bill of Rights. But eve^K- thaTdid SS 
to them m the way of invasion of privacy they wrote in. So what von 
fni'V 0 ! read ibe Constitution is that in every way in which thev 
understood privacy then, they protected it in the Constitution ^ 

and 6 th me 1 -f Strate : T hey P rotec ted speech and expression and beliefs 
and those, it seems to me, are illustrations of privacy Thev i ori’ 

forh 6 a d dSh gl ° n conscience, each individual’s to be his own -JLy 
forbade the quartering of soldiers in houses. They protected the rio-ht 
to bear anns-and there are many other reasons f 0 P r that ^^ 0 ^ 
them is the man with his rifle in his' home. They protected neorde 
against the search of the person or the search of tfe home without a 

warrant and m unreasonable circumstances. . . 

by' any offiS fed V } pI ™f ginst borced to incriminate themselves 

ulual InnisWni d + I‘ Protected, people against cruel and un- I 

usual punishment, thus m effect protecting the body against invasions I 

thatwere deemed unreasonable at that time. :. b invasions f 

otW riffWob tfe h np 0U ^ Wi i K a11 th ® ab r^ e ’ they Protected- all the I 

oiner rights _of the people not. enumerated in the Bill of Rio-hts and I 

y h “ d<,d orer to Congress * » p-toiS { 

i-ilf a ^’ that that. is privacy as they understood it. That is all I 

they kneV of in their time, and had 

thSameway 1 theS6 ’ lfc Seems t0 me they would have dealt with them | 
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Now, all of us know that our Constitution was framed to exist 
over the ages and thus has always been interpreted to deal with the 
problems of our times, of the times that occur and it seems to me, 
therefore, that there is a constitutional right to privacy which does 
exist and it includes the right not to be defamed by anybody in offi- 
cial position. • 

I might say there that Justice Brandeis was the author of the 
famous original article on the right to privacy and he was talking 
about this very question of defamation, of slander. He was talking, 
in fact, about newspapers, and whether they could invade privacy 
and the right which has become established in part as a result of his 
article back in 1901, which he found in the Constitution, as I find in 
the Constitution, began with the idea of defamation, the idea that we 
deal with today. 

Well, that really takes me to the question of, is this necessary? 
That is, do we have to have this? Is this another example of some- 
thing where we all regret it, but we have to have it anyway ? Must 
we have the data center to save money, to save time or to save the 
Nation from some danger ? 

Necessity, I would like to point out, is a relative word. Things are 
necessary in one time and not necessary in another because necessity 
involves a balance. ' - 

I might tell my dean that I have to have three secretaries and a 
thick carpet and an office twice as big as I have and I would say that 
is necessary. “I can tell you why I need each of those secretaries.” 
But the fact is, in our school other things are necessary too; he figures 
out how necessary and what is needed in other departments. 

Necessity is a budget. Necessity involves a choice among things. 
I tell you I have to be somewhere at such and such a time and if some- 
thing more important happens, I don’t have to be there. 

So when they say a data center is necessary, they are saying it 
would be useful. They are saying, “We could use one.” They are 
saying, “If we had one, it would do the following useful things” and 
they list them : save money, save time, and so forth. That tells you it 
would be useful, but it doesn’t tell you it would be necessary. 

When we decide whether a thing is necessary, we have to figure out 
the losses. What would be taken away by this proposal ? 

There, it seems to me, we come to what all of us realize this proposal 
is going to do something to the character of the American people. The 
question we have to think about is what is going to happen to the 
character of the American people and how serious is it ? 

We have already had mention this morning of the great American 
idea of “beginning again,” starting anew, getting a second chance, 
and that is something we would lose by this. We would have a situa- 
tion in which nobody got a second chance, no matter how young, no 
matter how foolish, no matter how easily explained the circumstances ; 
we would establish a doctrine of no second chance, no forgiveness. 

One life, one chance only. That seems to me very different from the 
American dream. 

We would have, in addition to that, a waste of people, a human 
Waste. We have a lot of people in this country but I don’t think we 
can afford to waste them and many people, including some saints, have 
done wrong early in their life and then lived to be worthwhile people. 
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Some of the best people are people that did something wrono- and then 
went on in the light of their understanding of those wrong SfS 
do seething right. And I can think of a lot of great peopS the 

Dmh^thev’w t lJ V i iad r een S 1 topped because tbe y once took the wrong 
path, they would have been lost to us. They would have been some 

tW* 6 gI ? atest religious leaders, some of the greatest political leaders 
ought not to build into machine anything thS 
in theiriives fr0K1 haVmg the benefit °f those who once made a mistake 

A third thing that we will have, it seems to me with this center is a 
nation of people who are afraid. One way I tried to prepareSein? 
a witness here was to talk to people in New Haven. A man L the d^5 
cleaners listened to the best I could describe the Federal data -center 

soon and & it is^not going to hevery American^’^ name 0Ver here prett 7 
I said “You put it very well. Can I quote you ?” ' 

Ti!™T d ;/ 0! u Wan -' to £ et int0 trouble. Don’t say a word.” 

. 'fF d thought, there it is. They don’t even have the center vet 

It we have this center, it seems to me we will increase the number 
Wh ° ar V af raid and we will begin to tee Xt w7hke W 
n the American character, people who are willino- to sneak un nennle 

md n0t l0 ° k "ounS over their rfioul Jet 

Some information I would say is nobody’s business at all Tf m., 
don’t know that, you just have to hire them: wiSt knowL it 7 ft 
is just too bad, because we don’t ask people about their personal lives 
m some respects, no matter how much we would like SS ^ 
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Now, secondly, I would say that there is some information that may 
be needed at one particular place. It may be needed for one particular 
man or agency, but I would say it is to go to no one else. There are 
other kinds of information that I would restrict only to the place 
where it was originally needed and I would have it sealed or destroyed 
when its usefulness had ended. And I would not assume that infor- 
mation that is useful for one purpose ought to be handed out to 
anybody else for other purposes. ....... . 

Every time that information is required, I think it has to be justified 
all over again. It seems to me a very terrible society— and I mean 
terrible in the sense of frightening and terrifying— where information 
given to one man becomes information available to all. ' ■ 

I might very well be willing to talk to a Congressman who wanted 
to hire a confidential assistant, about some student, but I would never 
talk to the Congressman if 1 thought he would tell everybody in the 
world what he had heard from me. So I think you need a law to 
protect people against that. . 

I think you need a third law that would see to it that people have a 
chance to know what has been said about them and to rebut it. • 

I am constantly being promised by these letters and references I 
get that everything I say will be kept confidential, kept from the 

student. . . . . ,. 

Why am I entitled to that kind of protection, me as a private indi- 
vidual ? Why should I be given the privilege of saying what I please 
about students and not have to account for it ? . 

Now, in my role as a teacher, I have to account for it. If I give a 
student a bad mark, I have to see him the next day in the hall and I 
have to say “I’m sorry. You didn’t do very good work. I have to 
face that and I have learned to face it. Sometimes its the person 
you might like best in the class, you feel quite badly about it, but that 
is something you have to do. , 

Why should I be allowed to say _ something bad about the same 
student in private and get away with it ? I don’t see that I am entitled 
to any such privilege and I don’t want that kind of privilege, but 
every one of these letters assures me that anything I say will never be 
known to the person involved. . , 

I would like to make the accusers in this situation responsible for 
what they say and I would like to give the individual a chance to 
explain, to give his side of the story. That way we won t petrify this 
information. It seems to me that a proposal like this one for a Federal 
data center is an example of the process by which government just 

happens.” . , . , , , 

'I don’t think there are bad people m government who want to 
destroy the privacy of the individual. I think there are very well- 
meaning people in government who follow their own jobs out to their 
logical conclusion and see in this certain advantages for efficiency 
and so forth, and don’t see any more. So a center like this is all too 
likely just “to happen.” It is a very great thing, I think, that this 
subcommittee is trying to make people stop and think. It is trying 
to make people, it seems to me, ask themselves, “Is this a proposal we 
really want, or is this;,- .on the other hand, a rather incredible thing m 
this country that we should have a proposal to have a file on 
everybody?” 
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. I guess all that I wanted to say today is.simply that we should not 
permit it to happen. We should have it happen only if we want it to 
happen. For myself, to those who say that this particular center is 
necessary, that we have to have this, I would say that what we have to 
have is a nation of people who are independent and unafraid, and I 
think that is the only real necessity. 

That is the end of my statement. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Galeagher. Thank you very much, Professor, for your very 
enlightening statement. It certainly has touched all the bases of bur 
concern. '■ ' ■ • / ; ' 

In behalf of the committee, Professor Reich, we want to thank you 
for a wonderful contribution to this dialog. I think you have set the 
basis for some in depth thinking into a problem which disturbs all of 
us. For your splendid presentation, we aremost grateful. 

You have touched on many of the things that have concerned this 
committee in the past. The question of wrong information or bad 
information becoming institutionalized in Federal dossiers is presently 
one of the weaknesses of our personnel structure here in Washington. 
We have had many illustrations of this thing happening now. : 

The frightening prospect is if this is put into a, computer and lasts 
forever or is made permanent, as you have mentioned. 

Only the other day I had a boy graduate from school, an honor 
graduate, a man about 6 feet 4, who thought he ought to be a Marine 
officer. It would seem to me he would be the ideal type we want espe- 
cially since he wants to do his part for the country, being fully quali- 
fied physically and academically to be an officer. But shortly before 
he was to be sworn in, a central traffic data bank turned up the fact 
that he had 4 parking tickets when he was 17 years of age, and this 
disqualified him. It showed a certain instability, even though he is 
now 23 years old and appears to have the right drive to defend Ms 
country and get shot at. I do not tMnk that parking tickets ought 
to be a prohibition to tMs opportunity. 

The frightening part of it was that he subsequently applied to the 
Navy, who recruited him as officer material, and then it turned up that 
he was a reject of the Marine Corps and they wanted no part of him; 

So you have put your finger on the heart of the problem. We are wor- 
ried about the dropouts of today, but I am worried about the computer 
rejects of tomorrow. Within this lies the fact that there will be no op- 
portunity for repentance, rehabilitation, forgive and forget and go on 
to a happy life, and we are about to change one of the basic and funda- 
mental structures upon which our environment is built. 

You have made three suggestions about how we could protect cer- 
tain taxpayers in the event we get on tMs path of a central data system. 
Would you mind outlining those again for the record ? 

Professor Reich. Surely. Each of these has to be spelled out after 
hearings, study, and so forth. 

First, I think there are questions which nobody has a right to ask any 
citizen in this country at all — period. I think there are kinds of in- 
formation that are just plain nobody’s business. That is an old-fash- 
ioned phrase, but I think it is a good one to remember once in a wMlei 
There are just things that are no one’s business, and as for those ques- 
tions, for example, about personal life, habits and ideas, it seems to me 
we should have a law and eliminate. ; 
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To be a little bit -more specific, I think we all agree that a question 
about a person’s religious belief is a question that no one in th is country 
has a right to ask anyone else — period. The Constitution says it, but I 
would like to see the law make it clear to every employing officer in this 
country as well. Thai is an easy illustration. Things that go on be- 
tween a man and his wife and between a man and his children are no- 
body’s business. I think we could think that through and could come 
up with a list of information. I hardly have to mention it, except that 
people ask those questions. 

Mr. Gallagher. You are absolutely correct, because the experience 
of this subcommittee has demonstrated this has become a way of life, 
especially with the personality questions proposition that was rapidly 
becoming a condition precedent to Government employment. Fortu- 
nately, through Executive order, we have gotten out, at least tempo- 
rarily, the questions relating to sex life and private beliefs. I agree 
with you, perhaps a law is needed, because while Government em- 
ployees are no longer required to do this, still this exists in private 
industry and anywhere else that a personality-type question can be 
asked. 

Mr. Cornish. May I add something at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Professor Reich, if we do enumerate a list of types of questions that 
cannot be asked or areas which cannot be inquired into, do you not then 
think there is perhaps an implication that questions outside of these 
enumerated ones wou Id be all right to ask I ■ 

. Professor Reich. There is a Tittle danger of that, it is true, except 
at the end of the law you could say that the listing of these categories 
here should not be taken to imply that all other questions are author- 
ized. That is done in the Constitution as well. Indeed, the Constitu- 
tion at the end of the Bill of Rights says the enumeration of certain 
-rights here is not meant to disparage others that are reserved to the 
people. 

Since we are told they how ask everything, it seems to me the danger 
you suggest is less dangerous than the danger we now confront. 

I would like to add to what I just said that I, myself, would not 
apply the law merely to Government, but I would, apply it to those 
corporations that Congress has power over; namely, those that are in 
interstate commerce. In other words, I myself think it is just as bad 
for a private company to do this as for the Government. Congress 
has power to regulate wages, conditions of employment, and many- 
other things, in these industries, and I think they should regulate this 
as well if it is now being abused, and I gather it is. So, I would have a 
law that would be public and private in its application. 

I would try to keep the categories somewhat broad in order to avoid 
the danger you have mentioned. 

There is a second kind of law that I had in mind, and that is limiting 
Information to the original purpose intended. It may be that one 
ought to disclose some aspect of his financial activities to the Internal 
Revenue Service, but that does not mean that that is relevant to every 
other person who wants to know about this individual. There are 
some jobs that are extraordinarily sensitive and confidential in their 
nature. We do not even have to talk about the area of defense. We 
can talk about a job in which you are a personal and confidential 
assistant to a high Government official. Those jobs require some kinds 
of information that other jobs do not. 
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i So, I have tried to think of the categories of information, of inquiry, 
and limit the distribution of information once obtained. I think the 
principle I would have is I would start with the idea that inf ormation 
goes- only to the person who is authorized and to no one else, unless 
there is a specific exception. In other words, my principle would be 
no distribution beyond the original recipient of information without 
an exception. 

I take it today we have the opposite principle. Distribution is 
allowed unless there is a prohibition. It seems to me that is the wrong 
approach. ... ., 

Mr. Horton. On this very point, I would like to put into the record 
at this juncture the article by Mr. Macy in the Saturday Review of 
July 23, 1966. 

(The article referred to follows:) 

[From Saturday Review, July 23, 196:6] 

The New Computerized Age — 4 : Automated Government 

Sow Computers Are Being XJsed, in Washington To Streamline Personnel 
Administration — To the Individual’s B eneflt 

(By John W. Macy, Jr. 1 ) 

In any examination, whether in high school or college or in a civil service 
written test, it has never been considered cricket to show your paper to anyone 
else. In these days of automated examinations this same rule inay be carried to 
the ultimate extreme : the only eyes that ever fall upon an applicant’s civil service 
test may be his own. Even though the test may be sent across the continent, 
graded, and compared with the papers of other competitors, and even though the 
applicant may be hired and enter upon a lifetime career largely on the basis of 
this test, nobody but him need see it after he completes it. 

This is one aspect of automation that bids to revolutionize personnel manage- 
ment in the Federal Government. Some may regard this feature as depersonal- 
izing. But the truth is that mass examination scoring never was a highly per- 
sonal activity. The automation of much personnel work of a clerical type may 
well serve to increase the personal attention managers can give to problems 
requiring human attention. 

Automated examining techniques used by the TJ.S. Civil Service Commission 
may be both more advanced and more limited than the general public realizes. 
During fiscal 1966 the Commission’s computer automatically scheduled more 
than 700,000 applicants into 1,000 examination points ' throughout the Nation, 
computed the scores of those who took these nationwide examinations, and 
notified applicants of the results. On the other hand, these high-volume figures 
deal only with nationwide written examinations. In many instances, persons 
who apply for positions are not tested, but rather are evaluated by a team of 
experts in a specific occupation, and are graded solely on their previous training 
and experience. 

For one of the 700,000 persons who applies for an automated examination, the 
initial action on his part is simple and easy. He files only a small card form. 
In due course he receives an admission card, telling him to report at a specified 
date and hour at an examination point convenient to him. His examination has 
been scheduled by machine, and the time and location have been printed auto- 
matically. In the examination room, the competitor marks his answers to the 
questions by shading the appropriate block on a set of test-answer sheets. When 
the sheets are returned to the Commission, computers then take over the next 
steps. Their output even includes a letter to the competitor notifying him of the 
test results. 

The notification letters roll out of the computer in one long sheet, are me- 
chanically separated, and are finally stuffed into mailing envelopes virtually 
untouched by human hands. Not only is this process immensely faster, it is more 
accurate and requires substantially smaller expense than processing by hand. 

1 John W. Macy, Jr., Is Chairman of the TT.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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In addition, the computer is programed to check the validity of test results, to 
prepare studies showing how different groups of applicants performed on various 
sections of the examination, and to assist in establishing appropriate passing 
scores. 

Automatic data processing has been applied to personnel management in the 
Federal Government' for only about 6 years, yet the roots of the cybernetic 
revolution in government extend back to the 1880’s. In fact, there is reason,, to 
think that the entire development of automatic data processing was initiated 
by an invention of a young Census Bureau employee appalled by the paperwork 
of the 1880 tabulation. 

Herman Hollerith was a young engineer working on the 1880. census. Seeing 
a need for something better than handwork on the mass of census statistics, 
he put together a tabulating machine that he called his “statistical piano.” 
It was somewhat reminiscent of a player piano, in that it used a roll of 
punched tape to feed instructions into the machine. People who, then as now, 
condemned the civil service for a lack of imagination and innovation, must 
have been looking the other way. Even the inventor may not have realized 
what he was starting, but in the 1890 census Hollerith’s device was credited 
with saving 2 years of work and $5 million. Later it became the foundation 
for a phenomenal business 1 — the company now usually referred to by the initials 

ibm. 

The Government also pioneered in the development and use of electronic data 
processing. One of the first completely electronic computers ever built was 
called ENIAC, for electronic numerical integrator and calculator. It was pro- 
duced by the War Department and the University of Pensylvania, working 
together in 1946 to solve problems in ballistic research. In 1951 the first com- 
mercial computer, UNIVAC I (universal automatic computer), was installed 
in' the- Census Bureau,; some 3 years before a private company put a UNIVAC 
into operation. The- Government received good value, from its investment in 
UNIVAC I, running, up more than 73,000 hours of operational use on. the 
machine before retiring it to the Smithsonian Institution in October 1963. 

When first developed, the digital computer was used merely as a large and 
very fast calculating machine, or for complex accounting and. statistical pur- 
poses. In Government, priority was given to its employment in the. primary 
mission of the agency by which it was used. By the early 1960’s, however, the 
Department ;of Agriculture was using computer facilities for centralized per- 
sonnel management data processing purposes. . Its MODE (management objec- 
tives with dollars through employees) system is a large-scale centralized per- 
sonnel recordkeeping and reporting operation, utilizing a computer in New 
Orleans. In addition to records and reports, the system computes the pay 
cheeks for Agriculture’s 100,000 employees throughout the Nation. 

The Veterans’ Administration, with 156,000 employees, was the second large 
agency to install a centralized, automated personnel system. This system, called 
PAID (personnel and accounting integrated data system), operates at Hi n es, 
111. PAID encompasses general personnel management statistics and reports, 
Career development and training records, a file on employees’ length of service, 
payroll information to permit computation of checks by the machine, and 
information on the authorized number of positions as compared with the number 
of employees on the rolls. The system also contains a “suspense” file of per- 
sonnel matters to be brought up on certain dates. 

Twenty-two agencies of the Government now have automated personnel 
systems covering 1,500,000 Federal employees. Systems covering an additional 
500,000 are being developed. 

The Civil Service Commission first entered this field in administering the 
Government-wide retirement system. Through an automated procedure, 750,000 
retirement accounts are maintained with an annual increase of 45,000 new 
annuitants. 

Three years ago a 5-percent increase in all current annuities was authorized 
by Congress. This necessitated recomputation of the annuity for every person 
on the retirement rolls. The last time such a task was required it took months. 
The added workload was augmented by a stream of letters from Congressmen, 
justifiably wanting to know why their constituents were not receiving their 
higher 'retirement checks, but in 1963, thanks to the wondrous capability of the 
computer, 630,000 annuities were recomputed in just 10 days and cheeks started 
flowing out before Complaints and inquiries began pouring in. 

The system is now being used to compute deductions for medicare payments 
for those annuitants .who are not: receiving -social, security; benefits. - A recently 
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completed management study of retirement and insurance operations indicated 
that over the next decade more than $3 million can be saved through further 
automation. 

Increased automation is to be expected. But it is time to ask searching 
questions about these systems and what they should be doing for us. Automated 
personnel systems put into use during the past few years are basically record- 
keeping and reporting systems. But it is a serious mistake to think of per- 
sonnel offices primarily in terms of records and reports. 

Personnel management is principally concerned with finding the best qualified 
people to fill vacancies, insuring maximum utilization of manpower resources, 
improving working conditions and thereby improving work — and providing equal 
employment opportunities to all our citizens, not only at the point of entrance 
into the service, but through training, promotions, and full career development. 
Seen from this perspective, automation of personnel operations is just beginning. 

As we advance, the question facing us is this : Which parts of the job can a 
computer do better — and which can men do better? We know that a large part of 
management is actually clerical decisionmaking, though we have often dignified 
it in the past with the word “judgment.” It requires the identification of relevant 
facts and the selection of predetermined action on the basis of those facts. This 
a computer can do beautifully. 

In scheduling civil service examinations, for example, our computer makes 
“decisions” of this kind by the thousands. Why should the time of a man or 
woman be devoted to such work with less accuracy and little satisfaction? We 
have other work for men and women, in which they can can do a far better job 
using the huge data resources of the computers. This work involves decisions 
on personnel planning, the matching of men and jobs, the forecasting of man- 
power needs, and the important decisions of career-planning. 

For. proper decisions in these areas we must have integrated information sys- 
tems. This will require the use of information across departmental boundaries. 
It is here that current efforts to standardize symbols and codes will pay divi- 
dends. Direct tape-to-tape feeding of data from one department to another 
may become Common. These systems will mesh well with developing plans 
for' an executive-level staffing program which will be designed to locate the best 
possible man for any given top-level assignment, no matter where in govern- 
ment he may be serving. 

The computer’s ability to search its perfect memory and pick out records of 
individuals with specific characteristics has been applied in the search for can- 
didates for Presidential appointments. A computerized file containing the 
names and employment data of some 25,000 persons, all considered likely 
prospects for federal appointive positions, is search electronically. This tal- 
ent bank, with its automated retrieval system, broadens the field of considera- 
tion for the President in critical decisions of leadership selection. 

Throughout the Government, one of the great responsibilities is to provide 
true equality of opportunity in employment. To know where we have failed to 
provide it, where we have succeeded, and how best to plan, we need a multi- 
tude of data. Through head counts we know only that a certain number of 
Negroes, for instance, were on the rolls in certain grades at a certain time in the 
past, and now we can count that there are fewer or more. But these data- do 
not reveal whether the people in certain jobs came from lower jobs or from out- 
side the Government. They do not assist us in recommending training or evaluat- 
ing it. They fail to give us the management information required to do a con- 
scientious job of creating conditions that will make a reality of equal opportunity. 

To obtain additional and more accurate information, a new effort has been 
initiated in this area. By means of a voluntary racial designation prepared by 
employees themselves after employment, reliable information now can be fed into 
computers where it can be confidentially stored and used. ,,-j ’ - 

Most Federal managers need more knowledge of computers in order to best 
use their capacities. With this in mind the commission last year established an 
ADP Management Training Center in Washington. More than 2,300 Federal 
employees have attended its sessions. 

There seems no doubt that increasing use of computers in Government, accom- 
plishing many of the clerical tasks by machine, will affect the skill require- 
ments and the' “occupational mix” of government service in the future. The 
Civil Service Commission has made an extensive study of this question, and is 
giving it continuing attention. Employee displacement has not been extensive; 
with intelligent planning an agency can prevent hardship for the employees 
affected. ’ ■ " : ; - .. . - •- 
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An outstanding example is furnished by the Internal Revenue Service, which 
has done an exemplary job of minimizing the impact on employees In its exten- 
sive ADP conversion program through advance planning, and intensive retrain- 
ing and placement efforts. • This is the kind of personnel job no computer can 
handle. , 

This seems to me to be the answer to those who fear that computers will de- 
.emphasize humanity. Far from it! By removing the clerical decisions. and the 
mass of paperwork details, the computer may well free the mind of man for more 
worthy use. 

Already it has heightened the need for imaginative and innovative managers 
who can grasp ideas, think in broad, philosophical terms, and apply such 
terms in decisions relating to public welfare. It has forced a finer degree of 
quantitative precision in executive judgment. It has liberated the manager to 
give his mind to greater scope of creativity. Rather than degrading the worth 
of the human being, the computer has placed a premium on man at his best. , 

Mr. Horton. On page 25, Mr. Macy in his article says, picking it 
up and perhaps it may foe out of context : 

In scheduling Civil Service examinations, for example, our computer makes 
decisions of this kind by the thousand — 

Meaning judgments that are clerical decisions about whether people 
are qualified or not. 

Why should the time of a man or woman be devoted to such work with less 
accuracy and less satisfaction? We have other work for men and for women 
in which they can do a far better job using the huge data resources of the 
computers. This work involves decisions oh personnel planning, the matching of 
men and jobs, the forecasting of manpower needs, and the important decisions for 
career planning. 

On this very point that you were making with regard to stopping the 
information at a certain level and not letting it get across into other 
departments, Mr. Macy continues and says : 

For proper decisions in these areas we must have integrated information sys- 
tems. This will require the use of information across departmental boundaries. 
It is here that current efforts to standardize symbols and codes will pay divi- 
dends. Direct tape-to-tape feeding of data from one department to another may 
become common. 

This is Mr. Macy talking with regard to the role that he has as 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 

These systems will mesh well with developing plans for an executive level 
staffing program which will be designed to locate the best possible man for any 
given top-level assignment, no matter where in Government he may be serving. 
The computer’s ability to search its perfect memory and pick out records of indi- 
viduals with specific characteristics has been applied in the search for candidates 
for Presidential appointments. : 

This is Mr. Macy saying it already has been used. 

Mr. Gallagher. Patronage of the computer. 

• Mr. Horton. And ! think I would rather have the patronage system 
than this. 

. A computerized file containing the names and employment data of some 25,000 
persons all considered likely prospects for Federal appointive positions, is 
searched electronically. 

This is not what we are going to do 5 years from now, but this is 
what we are doing now. 

This .telebank, with its automated retrieval system, broadens the field of con- 
sideration for the President in critical decisions of leadership selection. 

Professor Reich. That makes me think of something that is almost 
within my owii field. It seems to me to be in direct response to that. 

In the field of constitutional law, one of the things that is always 
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amusing to the student of the Supreme Court is that over and over 
again Presidents have appointed men as J ustices of the Supreme Court 
who they knew well, had seen for years, had known in government 
and so forth, and then been utterly surprised at how the man did the 
job. We have instance after instance. 

One of the famous ones is Theodore Roosevelt. He appointed Jus- 
tice Holmes, who had already been a judge for, I guess, 20 years, and 
was dumbfounded at the kind of judge that Holmes turned out to be 
on the Supreme Court. 

The point I am making is, what is all this information really worth, 
because we don’t have a science of knowing how a man will do a job. 
If we appoint a man, we have to take a chance, as the President of the 
United States does when he appoints a Supreme Court Justice for life. 
That is a pretty big chance. The fact of the matter is that probably 
95 percent of this information is utterly worthless to predict what the 
man will do and for most purposes I would say 100 percent. If it is 
a place where you can’t afford to take a chance — for instance, the man 
who is going to pilot the plane that I have to fly on this afternoon— I 
would like to be sure he knows how to fly. I wouldn’t like to take a 
chance on that. I would like somebody to certify that he is a licensed 
pilot. There is no second chance there. 

But not all jobs in this world are quite like that and not all informa- 
tion is that critical. That is the 5 percent that I was thinking of. 

For the most part when you appoint a secretary, an assistant, a, 
judge, or anyone else, even if you know him very well, it is a question 
in the future and I think that people are trying to be more certain of 
the future than the future allows by using this information. I don’t 
think a computer or anybody else can tell you whether you are hiring 
a good man or a bad man. 

I think this is an effort for certainty where life teaches us that cer- 
tainty doesn’t exist. 

We hire faculty members and we try to find out everything that 
we can about them but they don’t always turn out the way we thought. 
I j ust don’t think that a computer would help us, or anyone else. 

The third kind of law that I had in mind is one that would tell a 
man what was in his own file and give him an opportunity to rebut. 

Row, whether in every instance you would also tell the individual 
who it was who said what about him— a question that we would again 
argue out in the case of different kinds of agencies and different kinds 
of settings. But at a minimum, I think everyone is entitled to know. 
There are these things which have been said against you. There is 
this kind of information that ought to be answered. Maybe a simple 
letter will explain it. 

The four parking tickets is a good example of that. It occurred to: 
me right away there is a possibility that somebody else was using his 
car. He got the tickets, but the officer never knows who parked the 
car and I might find that someone who borrowed my car had gotten 
four tickets. 

In fact, I have known it to happen that you leave your car at a 
service station and after they get done greasing it they put it out in 
the street and it gets a ticket and it is their fault it gets a ticket. We 
have all had experiences like that.’ There is a simple explanation. Of 
course, I don’t mean a marine ought to be barred from service be- 
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cause he has a parking ticket but, at a minimum, he should be able 
to explain. He should be able to say, “I parked my car because I had 
to go to a very important meeting. I couldn’t leave before the meeting 
was over and the meter ran out. So between leaving the car parked 
for 10 minutes more and walking out when I was doing something 
important, I felt I had to stay.” 

So I am saying that many, many times people can explain things, 
and only the person himself knows how to explain it. No one else 
can explain for him. 

I think this is a vital protection. The example we had from the 
chairman was an example of a crime, a crime of overtime parking. 

In the case of things that are less than crimes — for instance, being 
too nervous or something like that — there is all the more reason to 
explain. You might say I was nervous because my wife was about 
to have a child that day when this man observed me. I think that is 
just an elementary requirement. 

Again, my principle would be, we should all be entitled to know 
what information is in the file and have an opportunity to explain it, 
except in any case where the Congress decides that it is just absolutely 
necessary to keep it secret. I don’t know if there is any such instance, 
but if there is, it should be an exception and it should be a rare 
exception. 

Those are approximately three laws, just in a general sense, that I 
think we need in addition to the Constitution. 

Mr. Gallagher. Then you are suggesting, Professor, that technol- 
ogy perhaps has outrun the law and it is time for us to bring an 
extensive balance back into the overall picture? 

Professor Reich. Well, I agree with that. I talked to an executive 
of IBM before I came down here and he said a very sensible thing to 
me. He said, “Don’t go down there and blame the machine.” He 
said, “What is the matter is that you don’t have good enough laws to 
protect people. The machine will do the bidding of our society. It 
will turn out anything you want and there is nothing wrong with 
computers,” and indeed, I hope I haven’t come down here and blamed 
machines. It is a failure in laws. 

I said before that I didn’t want good intentions, I wanted laws. I 
say that because, if you take a clerk in a Government office- who re- 
views files, the clerk has to face up to this question of responsibility 
I mentioned before. Here is a person with something bad about 
them. “What should I do about it?” he says. “I don’t want to get 
caught by having ignored this thing.” 

He needs a law to help him ignore something that he should ignore. 

Laws stiffen our backbone. If you want the Government employees 
to hire the man they ought to ignore information which should be 
ignored, you need a law to make them know that the Government will 
support them if someone challenges it later. So if the boss comes in 
later and says, “Why did you take this man on ? He has three park- 
ing tickets on his record and now he turns out to be no good. See? 
We should have predicted that.” g 

• The answer should be, “I am not permitted to take that informa- 
tion into account: There is a law' here which says so.” That will 
keep the subordinate from getting into trouble. As I say, I believe 
in laws. 
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; Mr. Gallagher. Qf course, we are running into some trouble right 
now where we have. laws, governing certain, instruments which' people 
are violating in pursuit of enforcing the law. 

The committee is on a parallel course. . We are not attempting to 
turn back progress. Indeed, even if one could, which one can’t, that 
would be a most undesirable attempt. But we are attempting to air 
.the. need for updating our laws, and public interest in: some of the 
things that are happening so that these laws can be passed here in the 
Congress, and wherever else it might be useful, in the hope that the 
Federal. Government can set. some kind of guidelines. 

As Mr. Packard cited earlier, there is a feeling of frustration about 
all this — that people feel technology is outpacing them, that they are 
unable to keep up with it,, and therefore there is not much that can 
he done except resign yourself to the fact that you must, answer the 
questionnaire, you must take a lie detector test, you must: expose your 
entire life and stand psychologically naked before anybody who wants 
to take a view of what your posture is at the moment you apply for 
a job. . 

In this way and by this means you really have stimulated our own 
thinking on this committee here this morning. ' 

- Tomorrow we are going to have the Government witnesses who are 
advocating the central data bank. 

Do you view this as a necessity and, if so, would you like to com- 
ment specifically on the concept of a Federal data bank for the col- 
lection of information to be used for broad-gage planning ? 

Professor Reich. Well, the simple answer to your question is, I 
do not view it as a necessity. As a matter of fact, I think it would be 
largely useless. Hot only is it not necessary, but I think one of the 
things about our present-day society is that we are flooded with in- 
formation that is useless to ns. We have so many thousands and mil- 
lions more facts than anybody can do anything with that any proposal 
to have more facts, or have -them more readily available is suspect 
from the beginning. I don’t want to know all the things. I can’t keep 
track of all the things that happen in my own narrow field. Nobody 
else can either, and so I think we suffer from heaps of useless informa- 
tion. I think that often the only thing the information does is harm. 
I flunk this is a wonderful illustration of it. - : 

I think as to the data center itself that it would very frequently do 
harm, that it is difficult for me to imagine when it would actually help 
somebody to select a good employee. I would say in one case in a 
thousand it might help, but I am not even sure tiffs is true. It would 
not help me to pick an assistant to know what he had done wrong 
m high school or anything of that sort. As for how it fits into our 
society— one of the things you have to think about is that the Federal 
Government; sets an example. If the Federal Government does this, 
it. is natural for private employers to think this is the right and neces- 
sary thing to do. The Federal Government is: something that most 
of our people look up to and if it says we have to do this, it seems to me 
that every businessman is likely to say the same thing, so I think it is 
a mistake to set a pattern like this unless you think it is the kind of 
country we want to have. 

As I have already said, I think very emphatically it is not the kind 
of country we want to have. It seems to me it would create a cate- 
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gory of marked individuals. I will use one of my colleague’s phrases 
when we talked about this in a faculty meeting one day. He said we 
would be tying a tin can around this man. All the rest of his life, 
wherever he went, he would have a tin can jangling along behind him. 
I think this is a proposal to tie tin cans around all kinds of different 
people, some of whom are guilty, some of whom are not, indiscrimi- 
nately. It is like marking people by cutting their ears or something. 

Mr. Gallagher. The “Scarlet Letter.” 

Professor Reich. That is right. That is a more American example 
and it is a very good example. I think it is a very good example of a 
proposal where it is not necessary. 

Mr. Gallagher. The present proposition that we are considering 
is not necessarily a data center to select individuals for employment 
although there seem to be many areas where this presently exists. The 
present proposition is one in which the 20 collecting agencies would 
centralize the information they have collected, distribute it— ostensibly 
for such purposes as broad planning of cities and urban renewal — and 
much of the data could be used in the long-range planning of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This is the foot in the door as we see it to the further use of central 
data planning. Would you accept it on the narrow base that is pres- 
ently offered ? 

Professor Reich. I would not, unless somebody showed me how 
this would help the planners to plan. I work in the field of planning 
and I teach a course in it. I am never sure about why they need to 
know X or Y or Z for a plan. For instance, if you want to decide we 
need new housing, do we need this bind of information I was talking 
about today to know that we need new housing? I don’t think we 
do. I don’t think it would help us a bit. It is again an example 
where most of the things that we know don’t help us to make deci- 
sions and they get in the way. 

That is to say, I would like the planners to go out and work on get- 
ting better housing and not spend their time reading all this useless 
information. I would like them to get to work and I think the more 
they leaf through heaps of paper, the less time they will have for 
planning. 

Unless somebody says, “We want to know how many people five five 
in a room in New York City,” now that would be useful. That isn’t 
information about individuals with names. If I were trying to figure 
out where we needed housing, I might like to know that, but I wouldn’t 
necessarily like to know about the emotional stability of the five peo- 
ple in the room. I think they would have to be pretty stable to be 
able to stand each other, but that is all I would need to know. 

I should say, sure, some information is needed, but probably not 
this. I would say the burden of proof is on those who propose it to 
show that it is valuable. 

Mr. Gallagher. Some of our economists and our planners feel that 
one of the great sources, untapped, for information, is in the Bureau 
of the Census. That is, that it is this kind of information they would 
like to have access to — even though I understand last week they came 
up with a planning concept which showed there were 1 million Indian 
maidens under the age of 19 who now live in Westfield, N.J. I am 
not quite sure what the spinoff is, and how accurate this particular 
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thing is, but nevertheless, this is the kind of information that is 
acquired. 

The economists advocating a central data bank believe that to ac- 
quire all this information and not use it is in itself a great waste. 
This is one of the chief justifications for the establishment of a central 
data bank. 

What would your comment be to that proposition ? 

Professor Reich. Many of the statistics are already published in 
general. I mean, there is a great big, thick volume so the economists 
can find out how many people five in a particular place and they can 
find out general information of that sort. 

I am not sure they are making very good use of what they have now 
in planning. That is the first thing. 

Secondly, I think we seldom recognize how much planning in- 
volves decisions which can’t be based upon statistics and informa- 
tion. A good example is deciding where to build a highway. You 
probably read in the paper they are always having a fight about 
whether a highway should be in one location or another. Those 
questions don’t get decided by information. They are questions of 
whether you are going to put it through the park or whether you 
are; going to destroy these people’s homes, or whether you are going 
to make it accessible to a factory. They are really political choices, 
or value choices, and I think- a great deal of planning is far removed 
from the science that it is claimed to be and it belongs in the area of 
government, judgment, politics, statesmanship. So again I mistrust 
the people who say we have to know all of these facts in order to plan. 
My experience is to the contrary. 

Agan^E would say if there is something they find out, like how many 
three-member families, how many four-member families, how many 
five-member families do we have, we might know how big to make 
apartments. That would be useful; but more than that, I question. 

Mr. Gallagher. You are stating then that the price we may have to 
pay for this information is way out of proportion to the use to which 
the information can be put ? 

Professor Reich. I am saying that and I am also saying it may be 
useless information that will just waste people’s time, in a sense. 

In New Jersey I recall a great case in which they limited — they said 
that you had to have a certain number of square feet in your house. 
It was a zoning order and a planning order. No one may build a 
house without a thousand square feet. That was made on a lot of re- 
search showing the average three-member family needs 1,000 square 
feet to five in. 

I say, of what earthly use was that study? People have lived for 
thousands of years in less space than that. Others five in larger 
space. It is a completely relative question or idea. It depends on 
who the people are, how big the family is. 

It seems to me if they want to have houses of a certain size in that 
particulary township in New Jersey, that is a political judgment and 
I can make it, but I think to make it on studies and research and sta- 
tistics Is a fallacy. . 

I think the Center would produce more fallacious than good 
thinking. 

Mr. Horton. I don’t want to completely disagree with you on this, 
but I want to illustrate how this type of information nan to ualnciKlo 
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in the very field in which you are involved. A lawyer’s role, of course, 
is to represent his client and to handle his case, whatever it might 
happen to be and, of course, law is based on precedent. One of the 
difficulties that a lawyer has is to spend the time to look up all the 
cases that have applied to the particular given situation. You are 
familiar with that type of research. 

Now, it is comparable, it seems to me, in the field of law as it is in 
this other. The planner has to have certain facts and information at 
his fingertips and if he had to go back and analyze all these things and 
spend a lot of time digging it out, the same as a legal researcher has 
to dig it out, that takes time away from his specialty, which is plan- 
ning. An d studying to find out "where these lawsuits, or these pre- 
cedents or these cases are is also a matter of taking up a lawyer’s 
time.- As 'a matter of fact, sometimes the competency of a lawyer is 
based upon his ability to put his finger on a case. There has been a 
tendency in our courts, anyway, not to regard the absence of a lawyer 
having that information to the prejudice of his client. There is a 
possibility that you can push a button on a given subject and get, in 
the field of law, all the cases that pertain to that particular subject so 
that you just have it at your fingertips. 

Now, this is certainly a good use of computers, and certainly demon- 
strates the need for having this type of tiling. Perhaps if you think 
of it in the context of that type of a situation for ithe planner— and 
I don’t want to argue with you or try to — we could spend all after- 
noon here debating whether or not it is good or bad, but I think it can 
illustrate how a computer can be of benefit to a lawyer, or to a doctor— 
because there are many doctors who don’t diagnose a case properly. 
Xerox -has its home plant in my district, and I know they have been 
giving very serious thought to, and are working now in, the field of 
providing computers and information for medical and for educa- 
tional purposes. 

A doctor can perhaps, by pushing a button, get backup informa- 
tion for diagnosis or treatment or how he should handle a particular 
given medical situation. So it does have a lot of benefits. 

Mr. Macy, who' has to make these decisions — and I don’t want to 
defend him here, but Mr. Macy, who has to make the decisions on 
hiring personnel, is not in the trained position you are, where you are 
hiring one typist or one secretary. He is hiring and the Federal 
Government is losing on a daily basis probably tens of thousands of 
people. So they have to have some means of getting information in 
a hurry and not having to spend man-hours in digging up this 
information. 

So I think this is one of the points that should be made with regard 
to the use of the computer. 

I have these points that I have tried to emphasize along with the 
chairman and that is the role of this committee, to try to find out how 
that benefit can be harnessed and still preserve that individual right 
that should be protected. 

Professor Reich. I agree with what you say completely. I don’t 
mean to sound like planners should go off to a desert island and Imow 
nothing, and I don’t think what we are interested in is an irrational 
society. I mean we try to do things sensibly so, of course, there is 
information that will be valuable. 
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,. I think the job of the committee is to set up categories of informa- 
tion that are valuable on the one hand and does, not invade anybody’s 
rights in one category and have another set of information that does 
invade people’s rights. r . ' - 

Precedents in law, luckily, are not people, so if you were to have 
all the cases ever decided On paper or computers or anything else, we 
would never have a person’s privacy invaded if we just used the 
reports. That is a good example of where it seems to me no harm 
could come from a lawyer being able to have the cases at his fingertips. 

There must be many other kinds of data exactly like that. I would 
be very happy to have a computer do my legal research for me. I 
would welcome it and I hope it comes very soon. 

Mr: Horton. They are working on it. 

Professor Reich. I know they are, but they are not working fast 
enough. . ;■ . 

The thing we want to do is to focus on the areas where the .individual 
is in danger, where he is going to be scared, where he is going to be 
scared with reason and not just put our heads in the sand in general. 

I hope that was clear from what I said. . 

Mr. Horton. I think your testimony before this committee has been 
very helpful because. you have set out some basic areas in which we 
should be very concerned. I think you have sort of steered us through 
some aspects of this problem, especially on the constitutional law ques- 
tion. I think it has been very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Gallagher If you did have an opportunity to submit a short 
brief to the committee outlining your proposals, we would be very 
thankful, especially as to the basis for regulating interstate corpora- 
tions and for the regulation of problems relating to State governments 
and the county and city governments, the overall proposal— how you 
would arrive at, for instance, a proposal to limit intrusive questioning 
and enforce this at the local level. 

If you had an opportunity to give that some thought and submit a 
brief to the committee, we would be very pleased. 

Professor Reich. I think I will be able to do that. I will at least try. 

I will try to say some of these things I have said here in a shorter 
fashion and more precisely. ; 

Mr. Gallagher. You can say them in writing just the way you have 
said them here. We are very appreciative. 

Mr. Cornish. In regard to your second suggestion for a law, I am 
concerned about the individual citizen who submits information to the 
Government for a specific purpose. By way of example, let’s take the 
persofi who submits information on his income for one purpose — and | 

that is to have his taxes computed for him. ji 

Do you feel there is any element of contract in this thing ? In other f; 

words, the Government asks you to provide your income data to com- is 

pute. your taxes and therefore they should not use it for any other ji 

purpose, or is. there in a sense some informal or perhaps even legal I; 

contract that exists in a situation like that ? , | 

Professor Reich. I would call it a moral contract. I would be glad | 

to use that notion because I think that it is a sort of an understanding ji 

by the citizen of what is fairly expected of him. J 

Mr. Cornish. You did not use the word “contract” in your discussion 
of that. I wanted to know whether you did feel there was an element H 

of contract -in such an arrangement. . j 

a i 7—'7'1 fi—CXi * 
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Professor Beich. I would not use it in' its legal sense because the 
Federal Government, which is sovereign — I am just being a technical 
lawyer for a minute— does not make contracts with its citizens. It 
may ask them for what it needs and whether they like it or not they 
give it. That is the nature of the sovereign, to make. laws and people 
have to. obey. I would prefer to call it a moral contract of what citizens 
understand they are being asked for. This information is being asked 
for a purpose and they agree with the purpose and they agree it is 
necessary or they would not agree to its use for other things. In that 
sense I think it is a very good phrase because I think it implies what 
most of us feel. 

It implies the same thing and again this is not a technical use of 
the word “contract” but if you call me up in 3 days and say, “So- 
and-so has come in here and is looking for a job. Is he a good man ?” 

You don’t say so but there is implied in the call, a. notion that I am' 
helping you to find a man. I don’t expect you to repeat , what I say 
to everybody down the street. That is not a contract either because 
we did not exchange money and so forth, but it is an understanding. 
I would be kind of upset if I then saw that you told the press or some- 
body else what you have heard. from me. 

I think while we do not want to use the technical word “contract,” 
I think that people sense their Government is dealing fairly with 
them is a very important thing. People ought to believe their Gov- 
ernment is treating them fairly and the tax case you gave is a very 
good illustration of that. I will stick with the word. Glad to use 
it. 

Mr. Cornish. That is all. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Bomney ? 

Ml Bomney. Bo questions. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Forsyth. 

Mr. Forsyth. Can I make just one observation? I think you said 
the economists are not making good use of the material the Census 
has now. This very argument has been advanced by the economists 
as a full reason behind this data bank. Somewhere we have to get 
our definitions a little sharper to find how these go together or con- 
flict. 

Professor Beich. I would like to know what information they did 
not have that they now need and why they need it. 

Mr. Forsyth. Do you have Mr. Dunn’s report, by the way? 

Professor Beich. Bo, I do not. 

Mr. Forsyth. You probably ought to get that before you write your 
brief. It might be valuable. 

Professor Beich. I think it is a question you can answer only in the 
concrete, and planning covers everything in the whole country. 

Mr. Forsyth. It is too broad to discuss. 

Professor Beich. Should we have a train that can go from Wash- 
ington to Boston in 2 hours? That is a planning question. I do not 
know what we need to know to answer it. I would say “yes,” offhand, 
but maybe the answer is “no.” . 

I think we would agree in most instances that it is important to get 
down to specifics about that. ■ 

Mr. Forsyth. That is all. 

Mr. Gallagher. Professor, while it is not necessarily germane to 
this hearing, there seems to be a climate of concern now existing in the 
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country as to various matters relating to privacy. We appear to 
be on a drift course to some extent on questions of wiretapping, bug- 
ging, invasions of privacy through all sorts of means, credit evalu- 
ations. We find overzealous law enforcers breaking the law to en- 
force the law they are sworn to uphold. 

I think that there is quite a fear now existing that the Government 
may not be treating its citizens fairly or that the citizen is overpowered 
and must resign himself to the fact that the rules are now different. 

While the Magna Carta was not written just for the king’s men 
it appears that the king’s men may well be rewriting the Magna Carta, 
to make it easier to collect taxes, or whatever the problem may be. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Professor Beich. I agree with the thought. It seems to me that we 
should realize these things usually happen because people are trying 
to do their job, trying to do it too well. I don’t hold to the theory 
that bad people do these things. I think good people do. The police- 
man tries to do his job and a civil service man tries to do his job. All 
of us require laws to remind us of all the other things in society that 
matter besides our own jobs. That is what a law is. It is a statement 
of something more general than your own personal concern. 

In other words, I might see a diamond ring on the table and I 
would like to have it, but a law reminds me that other people have 
interests in the diamond ring. Someone else owns it and someone else 
cares about it. 

A law is to give you a sense of something beyond your own task. 
I think that in a society like ours privacy disappears just because 
there are so many people. We are all so crowded together that what 
■ was taken for granted in the old days mow is threatened by the simple 
fact of modern life. What we did not need laws for before, we do need 
laws for now. 

When a man could have a quarter section of land and a house on it, 
he probably did not need a law to protect his privacy. He was prob- 
ably lonely most of the time and would like to have his privacy 
invaded. As the times change, you begin to need laws where you did 
not before. I think that the country is going to keep on growing. It 
is going to get more crowded and what was once taken for granted is 
now a precious thing to try to save, try to preserve. I do not think that 
life would be worth living without some space left for the individual 
and so I think it is the job of a Congress that wants to plan for the 
future to look ahead to preserve the values that are threatened by 
changing times. 

I see this as a job to keep our laws up to date with the conditions 
of modern life. I think that is what this subcommittee is doing. 

Mr. Gallagher. On behalf of the subcommittee, Professor, we want 
to thank you very much for the splendid contribution and for stimulat- 
ing our own thinking, and also for the valuable thoughts that you have 
contributed to this problem and to reassuring us that by updating our 
laws, in your opinion, that the world will still be a very desirable place 
to occupy and this country can, once it brings a sense of balance to 
fast-moving technologies, be a very desirable place to continue life. 

I think that one of the main problems — and I certainly agree with 
you— is that we must update our laws in view of the rapidly changing 
complexion of our environment. For your contribution to our enlight- 
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enment to what we hope will form the foundation for the updating of 
our laws, on behalf of my colleagues I want to thank you very much. 

Professor Reich. I thank you very much for the chance to appear 
here. .: ;cV . 

Mr. Gallagher. The committee will stand-adjourned until tomor- 
rowmorning at 10 a.m. when we will hear the Government witnesses, 
Edgar Dunn and others, who are the originators of this concept. At 
that point We will question them on the proposal of the Central Bata 
Bank. ■ 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 1 :37 pan., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Wednesday, July 27, 1966.) : , 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1966 

House of Representatives, 

Special Subcommittee on Invasion of Privacy 
of the Committee on Government Operations, 

WasMnffton,B.O. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 2247 
Rayburn Office Building, Hon. Cornelius E. Gallagher (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cornelius E. Gallagher, Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal, and Frank Horton. 

Also present : Norman G. Cornish, chief of special inquiry ; Miles Q. 
Romney, associate genera! counsel. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions ; and John Forsyth, special minority consultant. 

Mr. Gallagher. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness we will have this morning will be Raymond T. 
Bowman, Assistant Director for Statistical Standards of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the officer with the direct responsibility to make 
recommendations for the establishment of a Central Data Bank. Mr. 
Bowman? 

Mr. Bowman. Might I ask Mr, Paul Krueger, who is also from my 
office, to come forward with me. 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes. Will you please proceed, Mr. Bowman? 

STATEMENT OP RAYMOND T. BOWMAN, ASSISTANT DIBECTOIt POE 
' STATISTICAL STANDARDS, BUREAU OP THE BUDGET; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY PATEL KRUEGER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF 

STATISTICAL STANDARDS, BUREAU OP THE BUDGET 

Mr. Bowman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ' • 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee to discuss problems of possible 
invasion of privacy which might be involved in the establishment of a 
Federal Statistical Data Center For some time the Bureau has been 
investigating the general problem of statistical data storage and 
accessibility. V- ■ . 

Electronic data processing has revolutionized the methods of record- 
ing statistical information so that such data can be tabulated and used 
as may be required for statistical analysis. We want to be sure that we 
are making effective use of new technological developments because: 
(1) we want to bring all available statistical information to bear on 
problems which confront the Nation, and (2) we want to hold down 
the burden of statistical questionnaires on respondents. While making 
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the greatest possible use of our statistical resources we must preserve 
the confidentiality of individual responses to statistical inquiries which 
we have always recognized as the foundation of our Federal data col- 
lecting activities. 

A committee of the Social Science Eesearch Council discussed the 
problems and prospects for improvements in statistical data storage 
and access with me and with members of my staff on several occasions 
in 1963, 1964, and 1965. It prepared a report to the Social Science 
Eesearch Council which highlighted certain of the problems of ac- 
cessibility of statistical data and made proposals for setting up a 
National Data Center as a way of dealing with these problems. The 
Bureau of the Budget’s Office of Statistical Standards assisted the 
committee of the Social Science Eesearch Council in assembling certain 
materials for their report. A copy of their report has been provided 
to this committee and has had some circulation among interested per- 
sons in Government and the academic community. 

In order to examine some of the problems of a Statistical Data Cen- 
ter more closely, the Bureau of the Budget employed Dr. Edgar S. 
Dunn, Jr., as a consultant, to study the feasibility and advantages of 
a statistical data center and to prepare a report setting forth his con- 
clusions. Dr. Dunn became conversant with many of the problems 
of data storage and access in the Federal Government when he served 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Economic Affairs. 
He has also had a longtime interest in these problems as an economist 
and statistician. He has studied many of the aspects of data storage 
and accessibility as a member of a committee of the American Statisti- 
cal Association set up for this purpose. Eecently, he has been chair- 
man of that committee. When he was a Budget Bureau consultant 
arrangements were also made for him to consult with technical staff 
of the Bureau of Standards. His report has been furnished to this 
committee and has been available to interested persons both in and out- 
side of Government. 

At the present time a task force appointed by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget is considering “measures which should be taken 
to improve the storage of and access to U.S. Government statistics.” 
The task force members are Carl Kaysen, chairman, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; Charles Holt, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. ; Bichard Holton, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. ; George Kozmetsky, Teledyne Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. ; Bus- 
sell Morrison, Standard Statistics and Standard & Poors, New York, 
N. Y. ; and Eichard Buggies, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. The 
task force has not as yet submitted a report. ■ 

I have stated that the Bureau of the Budget wishes to utilize the 
technological advances in data processing and handling associated 
with the computer to make more effective use of available statistics in 
meeting demands for information required to deal with today’s prob- 
lems. More and more we are coming to realize that the problems with 
which we must deal are combinations of many factors and can only be 
diagnosed and solved by information which relates the various factors 
involved. Such interrelations of information by the development of a 
statistical data center need not pose a threat to individual, privacy if 
such a center is governed by restrictions which prevent the release, 
either within Government or to persons outside Government, of in- 
formation about individuals or business units. 
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It does not appear that interrelated use of information can be pro- 
vided for by more detailed publication of data by the individual col- 
lecting agency or in other ways when the information identified with 
individual reporting units is not disclosed. The only other possibility 
is to collect the associated information de novo for each inquiry with 
increasing costs and burden on respondents. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget is specifically responsible 
for holding this burden to a minimum. Both the President and the 
Congress repeatedly remind him that they expect him to perform well 
in this area. Thus, we continually, try to, find ways of using existing 
records for statistical purposes. We have made some progress in this 
effort but believe more can be done. For example, by using the Federal 
income tax records as a source of statistical information, it has been 
possible to relieve about 1 million small businessmen of the burden of 
filling out census forms every 5 years. And this was done without 
compromising the confidentiality, of a single return. So successful has 
this been that the Census Bureau plans to substitute tax return infor- 
mation for census questionnaires for yet another 1 million small 
■businesses. 

While we want to do all that we can to bring all available statistical 
information to bear on any problem under study and while we are 
continually concerned with the need to reduce duplication by making 
the fullest possible use of existing statistical materials, we are also 
vitally concerned with preserving the confidentiality of information 
reported to the Government. 

Our Federal statistical gathering activities are expedited by the 
prompt cooperation of respondents. While most statistical informa- 
tion is based upon nonmandatory replies to Government inquiries, 
even mandatory replies are more prompt and accurate because of the 
Government’s proven practice of not revealing information supplied 
by individual persons or business units. This is a most precious asset. 
We could not effectively operate our statistical system without it. A 
statistical data center, therefore, if organized, must maintain con- 
fidentiality as to individual suppliers of data while at the same time 
improving access to statistical information for statistical purposes. 

Under law and regulation, information reported to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for statistical purposes is not released in any form whereby 
data furnished by any particular individual or business establishment 
can be identified. There is general recognition that this practice of 
confidentiality is sound public policy. Thus, when the Supreme Court 
in St Regis Paper Co. v. UjS. so construed the. confidentiality provi- 
sions of the census law as to make it possible to subpena a copy of a 
census return held in the files of a respondent, the administration 
supported : and Congress quickly passed remedial legislation to give 
to the copy the same confidentiality and immunity from legal process 
possessed by the original. . .. . . • ■„ 

Maintenance of this principle wouM. be a major tenet of any statis- 
tical data center and is clearly required under present law. The Fed- 
eral Eeports. Act of 1942, section 4(a), provides that in the event in- 
formation obtained in confidence by a Federal agency is released to 
another agency, all- the, provisions of law,, including penalties, relating 
to protection, of the, information from unlawful disclosure, by the col- 
lecting agency are -also applicable to the agency to which the inf or- 
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ination is released. Title 18, United States Code, section 3905 pro- 
vides for penalties (fine or imprisonment, or both, and removal from 
office) for Federal employees who disclose confidential statistical 
data. These legal requirements can be reinforced by providing that 
all information in the statistical data, center — under whatever condi- 
tions collected — -will not be released by the center in such a way as 
to disclose information furnished by individual persons or businesses. 

A statistical data center, as we conceive of it, is a way to improve 
storage of and access to information for statistical uses. It would not 
have an interest in building up dossiers on individuals because statis- 
tical interests do not center on individual cases. Use of data in the files 
of the center for other than statistical purposes would be prohibited. 
v I think, Mr. Chairman, even a reading of the report we have made 
available to the committee would indicate that some comments about 
them have been out of context. 

In conclusion, let me note that nothing I have said should be inter- 
preted to mean that the privacy of individuals does not require continu- 
ing and careful attention not only with respect to information now in 
the possession of Government, but also with respect to the collection of 
new or additional information. 

I have made my prepared remarks brief. I hope they covered the 
main points. If there are questions, I shall try to answer them to the 
best of my ability. - 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you very much, Mr. Bowman. _ 

I agree that perhaps some of the remarks have been a bit out of con- 
text, but I would hope that you would agree that it would not be beyond 
the concern of all of those of us who have some share of responsibility 
to ascertain whether or not there could be a breach of confidentiality of 
the names of millions of Americans whose dossiers would be in a data 
center. The issue is not whether or not you could legally release them. 
The issue, to my mind, is whether or not this data will be stored with 
names so people would have access to this information in a central 
databank. 

I am sure no one would breach a law to release such information, but 
the fact that it is in a centralized institution where human beings will 
have access to it is the chief concern. 

If you would assure this body today that the identification of no 
individual would be in your statistical bank, I think we would be very 
happy to say “Go about your business, and you have met your require- 
ments Or you have met at least the elements of our concern.” 

Mr. Bowman. May I comment on your statement, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes. 

Mr. Bowman. I would not want to say that within the data center, 
within the statistical data center that I am talking about, there would 
be no idenification of information with an individual, just as the Cen- 
sus Bureau can now identify information about a particular business 
firm and about a particular individual. You would not be able to use 
this information meaningfully unless this kind of identification were 
maintained, particularly by the agency _ which collects the information 
or the agency which wants to assemble it for analytical purposes. 

But I can definitely assure you, Mr. Chairman, that in a data center 
the availability of information to the staff of the center would prob- 
ably be much less than the availability of the information to the staff 
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of the Census Bureau or the Bureau of Labor Statistics or the Social 
Security Administration at the present time, because the data center 
would have this information in machine-readable form and not on in- 
dividual schedules which any one of the members of the staff could 
examine. ..y.. y y ... •... y 

Secondly, ! would emphasize that so far as the statistical data center 
is concerned, there is no intention to organize the data in the center 
with regard to individuals: that data in different files, data on different 
tapes, might certainly identify individuals enough so this information 
can be associated together for statistical purposes, but there would be 
no intention and no need for the data center to organize specific records 
about specific firms or specific individuals so you accumulated a lot of 
information about individuals. There would foe the need for collating 
this information for special, particular statistical analysis, and there 
would definitely be a restriction on the giving to anybody, in Govern- 
ment or outside Government, just as the Census now does. The De- 
partment of Justice cannot get information from the Bureau of the 
Census. If they want a return filed by a particular business firm, they 
cannot get it. It is not a matter of theory. ■ 

Mr. Gallagher. We are trying to protect your interest and the 
reputation of Census and the Department by not allowing information 
to get mixed up with data collected by other agencies where the law 
is supposed to protect the individual confidentiality and confidentiality 
has never been a ma jor factor. 

Mr. Bowman. The other agencies do not have the same law as the 
Census: Bureau, but they all undertake the same practices and I would 
say, Why can’t the data carter be governed by law in the same way 
as the Census Bureau is ? .. 

- I would like to make one distinction, Mr. Chairman. I do not want 
to make my comments now with respect to all kinds of data centers, 
nor that this is a grand data center for all kinds of purposes. In other 
words, there is no use in the Federal Bureau of Investigation maintain- 
ing a fingerprint file if they are not to be allowed to use it to identify 
individuals, but there is no need in a statistical data center when it is 
being used for statistical purposes, to reveal any information about 
an individual. I think we have protected it in the past among statis- 
tical agencies, not only in the Census Bureau, and we can protect it 
in a statistical data center. Notice that in my remarks I was very , 

careful to center attention on a statistical data center. The reports I 

we have had have not done this as well as they should have, for they I 

have been more technical. I am talking only about a statistical data I 

center. - .y .. .. y j! 

Mr. Gallagher. You have narrowed it down somewhat from Mi*. j: 

Dunn’s report, and you are zeroing in on the statistical data center : 

aspect of this. /. ■ : 

.■ Mr. Bowman. The Dunn report and the Buggies report, while they |! 

are not as specific as I now am, were addressed to the same idea. They \ 

were just not careful enough in their wording. What they were think- i j 

ing about and at least what we were interested in, in reviewing their :| 

proposals, was not a data 1 center for all purposes, but a Federal Statist 
tical Data Center. We recognize that there are needs for other kinds | 

of data centers for other kinds of purposes, but so far as the data center i 

I am talking about and so far as the data center that the Bureau of the 
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Budget has been interested in in connection with my work, it has been 
a Federal Statistical Data Center, not a center for other purposes. 

Mr. Gallagher. Are you sufficiently confident to say categorically 
that this will never be used for any other purpose when you have the 
capacity of a computer to do all sorts of things in this day and age? 

Mr. Bowman. We have the capacity to do all these sorts of things 
right now hi the Census Bureau. We can do 75 or 60 percent of it. 

• Mr. Gallagher. Let’s not talk about the Census Bureau. Let’s talk 
about the IBS. Do you think the same pattern of confidentiality 
exists there ? 

Mr. Bowman. No, but let me— 

Mr. Gallagher. You are going to mix this data. 

Mr. Bowman. Let me make this clear. The IBS data release is gov- 
erned by law. These laws can be changed. I would conceive of the 
Federal Data Center as having information from the IBS files in it, 
but the Data Center would not release that information about indi- 
viduals. If it were released at all, it would be released under the con- 
ditions that now prevail with regard to the IBS and only with respect 
to its data and by IBS. The Data Center would not itself release 
that information, nor would it associate that information with any- 
thing else and release it in associated form. The kind of data center 
that I am talking about is a Federal Statistical Data Center which 
would do a great deal to relieve American business of duplicate report- 
ing, would not reveal information about any individual or any indi- 
vidual business, but would make it possible to bring this information 
together for statistical purposes when released in statistical form. 
The identity of the individual would not be disclosed. 

Mr. Gallagher. Then why can you not give us assurance the identity 
of the individual or the individual corporation will be eliminated 
before those statistics will be put into the Data Center ? 

Mr. Bowman. Mr. Chairman, for this reason : Suppose we have 
certain information in the data that are in the Center from the Census 
Bureau about individual persons. Suppose we have certain infor- 
mation in the Internal Bevenue returns. We do not want to ask the 
business firms to give us information they have already given us, but 
we must be able to take the information that we have given to us which 
are not on the Internal Bevenue returns and put it together with the 
information that is on the individual returns and save them the job of 
giving us additional information, and make statistical analyses which 
will indicate various characteristics of the economic scene. 

But if anybody comes to us and says, “Give us the information about 
X company that were on census returns plus the information from 
IBS,” the answer is clear. It can be made a matter of law. Penalties 
can be placed on the people who supervise the Data Center and operate 
it. Information about an individual cannot be released from the 
Center. It is just as clear as that. On this I can give all the assurance 
in the world. 

Mr. Gallagher. Are you recommending it? 

Mr. Bowman. Bemember, we are only considering a data center 
now. If a data center is organized, I would definitely recommend that 
very clear and specific regulation— legislation if this seems to be the 
desirable method — be inaugurated with regard to a data center, yes. 
I am just as much interested as this committee is in protecting the 
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confidentiality of replies to statistical inquiries, just as much 
interested. . . ... v... 

My life work is in the field of statistics. I am absolutely convinced 
that the success of the American statisticalprogram is the confidential- 
ity it provides respondents. I am convinced this is true whether the 
reply is mandatory or whether it is voluntary, because it gets us rid of 
going through all the weeks of sending it to the legal department in 
the business firm to see whether they are going to answer it or not 
answer it. . 

We have an excellent relation with the business community, and we 
want to protect that. ' A 

Mr. Gallagher. Where it is on a voluntary basis and where they 
know it is adequately protected and not going to be exchanged with 
other information, the American business community has been very 
willing to give you information on a voluntary basis. Will not this 
well of voluntary flow now dry up if they know you are going to put 
it in a central data bank where the IBS and Census keys might get 
mixed up some. afternoon? 

Mr. Bowman. Mr. Chairman, all I can say is that we have to assure 
them in the same way we have in the past. 

Mr. Gallagher. They have not been very greatly assured in some 
aspects of some of the agencies that may feed information into the 
central data, bank. 

Mr. Bowman. I put in my testimony the fact that at the present 
time in order to save business firms the need for unnecessary report- 
ing, the Census Bureau has been given access under regulations of law 
to IBS returns. Here you have made in a sense the data center within 
the Census Bureau. You have added to their own information this 
other body of information. In this case we are going to substitute 
one for the other, but in some other instances we will merely be using 
it to supplement some census information. Everyone is assured that 
when it gets to the Census Bureau it will not have any less confi- 
dentiality than it had in IBS. In fact, maybe they are assured it will 
have more. 

I would hope if we organize a data center^ people will be convinced 
thatt any data that are put in the Data Center that have less con- 
fidentiality jn the place where it came from, may still have that less 
confidentiality there but it will have the greater confidentiality of the 
Data Center. The success of a data center for the purpose that I am 
interested in, for statistical purposes, is in being able to develop a data 
center in which that confidentiality will really be recognized. 

Mr. Gallagher. Of course, if confidentiality does exist, you are per- 
forming a very useful purpose; but I cannot help but remember a let- 
ter I got not too long ago wondering whether or not one of the drop- 
outs from the IBS lock-picking school might now be in charge of the 
Data Center. 

Mr. Bowman. Here we are beginning to introduce a lot of things: 
Here we are saying 

Mr. Gallagher. We are talking about things that are protected by 
law, and you are trying to demonstrate to me that, despite the great 
temptation that will now exist for people who have access to informa- 
tion gather by agencies other than their own, no one is going to do it. 

Mr. Bowman. Xo, I am not. I am indicating how difficult this situ- 
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ation. gets. In Other; woMs, someone has information thata certain 
individual committed an indiscretion in the past. W e have all agreed, 
the testimony here has indicated, that, one of the difficulties with an 
electronic data machine is that it never forgets it and that man may 
never be able, to get a responsible job any place again if that informar 
tion is known about him. : : .o : 

Now we are taking an example and saying, “but suppose the Census 
Bureau or suppose the. data center has a person like that.” In other 
words, this person could be employed by the Census Bureau how and 
he might have access to this information. He could be employed by 
the data center. I cannot deny that. All I can say is that penalties 
of law for unlawful disclosure of information have been provided, 
and I can say that so far as the Census Bureau is concerned, I know 
of no significant or other than significant instances where information 
has been disclosed. _ 

Mr. Gallagher. Let the Chair take judicial notice that the Census 
Bureau has been inviolate, and now let us talk about some other things. 
This has not always been the case with other agencies. Now you are 
making a mix of other agencies that might have access to that infor- 
mation which we are now discussing, if it is in one central location. 

Mr. Bowman. Have you in mind any statistical agency, information 
gathered under restrictions of statistical confidentiality, in which there 
have been breaches ? •• / . 

Mr. Gallagher. No. We are talking now' beyond statistical infor- 
mation, even though you concentrate in this area. You fail to give 
me the assurance that the individual’s name will be deleted from your 
statistics, and i t would appear to me we have now placed him in a 
position of jeopardy unless there are adequate safeguards set up' in 
your data bank. 

Mr. Bowman. I agree. There would be adequate safeguards. 

Mr. Gallagher. Is this the telecommunications type of computer 
that we are talking about, where you would have someone at Census 
communicate by wire, or whatever the mechanism might be, from the 
Census Bureau to the central bank for information ? 

Mr. Bowman. Mr. Chairman, I think this is an area, also, which 
needs very careful discussion. Our consideration of the. statistical 
data center to date has really just begun to examine the various condi- 
tions. I cannot say anything more now than what are my own per- 
sonal views. The data center that we are talking about, the statistical 
data center, would basically be for data that already have been 
collected. ' „ [■ 

Mr. Gallagher. The 9,000 reels. Is that what you are talking 

about ? . . ... i . 

Mr. Bowman. This is information, I presume, which indicated some 
of the thing s that might be put in the data center. We have not even 
discussed in detail the things that would be put into the data center. 
There are some things that would not be. 

The point I would like to make is. the data center would not take 
the place of each of the collecting agencies that now exist, maintaining 
all of the information with regard to current information. Basically, 
the data center would be a .place where one Federal agency could go 
and say, “We are dealing with a problem which requires us to have 
information on other bodies of information than those we now have.” 
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Historic, not day-to-day information. This could be put together for 
f hem in a single center. 

This is now done, but it is done by one agency or it is going to two or 
three other agencies to get the job done, or it could be that outside the 
Government there could be a request for a particular kind of analysis 
which requires data from more than one agency, but basically of a 
historic character. 

I want at this stage to say we have no idea in mind at this moment 
of all information collected by all agencies moving to the data center 
by any kind of wore system. ' 

Mr. Gallagher. Is this not one of the basic fundamental problems 
of it all as far as confidentiality and safeguards are concerned? 
Should you not have a concept now prepared as to whether or not this 
can be done before you move into doing it ? One of the problems with 
the system that IRS has installed where they want quick results is a 
quick and dirty system where it has been quickly done, where you do 
have results immediately, but there are no adequate safeguards in- 
stalled.. ■-. 

Mr. Bowman. I know that. I believe that we have not finished our 
investigation yet. We believe that maj or economies, ma j or reductions 
in work done by individual respondents can be realized without doing 
all of those things at this particular time so far as the Federal Statisti- 
cal Data Center are concerned. ' - 

We believe that this can be done without sacrificing any elements of 
confidentiality which now prevail with regard to statisticaldata, which 
is illustrated by — not comprehensive but illustrated by — the Census 
Bureau activiti.es. That is what we believe. 

Mr. Gallagher. How can you make that assertion when you do not 
know what kind of a system you are about to install ? 

Mr. Bowman. I know what kind of a system. I do not know what 
its ultimates will be. 

Mr. Gallagher. I ask you if you are going to have a telecommuni- 
cations type system from a central data bank to the respondent 
agencies? 

Mr. Bowman. The answer is at the present time “No.” 

Mr. Gallagher. How or what use will you make now of your com- 
puters in the various agencies relating to the central data bank? 

Mr. Bowman. Suppose, for example, the Census Bureau now has 
information on the population census for 1960. It has it on machine 
readable type. ’ ■ 

- Mr. Gallagher. Right. 

< Mr. Bowman. The census records themselves now have to be kept, 
sometimes they are kept in Archives. The Archives is in a sense a 
data center but a data center in which much of the information cannot 
be used. If we had the kind of a statistical data center that I am 
talking about, the tapes for the population census would be in the 
center in machine readable form. 

Mr. Gallagher. How would they get there ? 

Mr. Bowman. Transferred from the Bureau of the Census to the 
Center. 

Mr. Gallagher. How ? 1 Hand Carried, teletype ? ‘ 

Mr. Bowman. Runner. Just a roll of tape. How many rolls there 
would be ■ " 
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r Mr. Gallagher. When you' roll off -on your own machine is it going 
to simultaneously roll it off in the data bank, or is 1 somebody going to 
roll it over in the data center and carry it over ? 

Mr. Bowman. It could be done that way. What we are talking 
about 

Mr. Gallagher. This is a fundamental problem involved here.' 

Mr. Bowman. For example, the tapes which the Census Bureau now 
has from IBS are tapes that were made in IBS that are turned over 
to the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Gallagher. How ? 

Mr. Bowman. Physically. 

Mr. Gallagher. Hand carried? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gallagher. That is a very inefficient system. . Why would you 
not have them remain there and use the computers that you now have 
without centrally locating them, if you have to hand-carry them? 

Mr. Bowman. If we were set up to do this it might be a better way 
of doing this. All the technological advances will not be achieved 
in a moment. All I am trying to make clear is that access to the data 
by the center, different bodies of data,' does not require any relaxation 
of confidentiality. That is my opinion. - ' - ■ 

Mr. Gallagher. You are assuring me of that but that is not what 
you are telling me in response to questions I am asking you, Mr. 
Bowman. Wo cannot tell, when you get down to it, whether or not 
we are going to have a data index- on every American citizen.; Wje 
cannot speak in generalities. I think we ought to get to specifics. You 
have a proposal here that you are about to embark on. ; 

Mr. Bowman. Mo. 

Mr. Gallagher. You have not really- thought the problem out. ■ 

Mr. Bowman. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a proposal here. We 
are considering an issue and we may have a proposal which we will 
want to bring before the Congress. I am not presenting a proposal 
now. I am explaining to you why we have been investigating the 
advantages and disadvantages of setting up a Federal Statistical Bata 
Center. I am telling you what I consider to be the; major advantages. 

Mr. Gallagher. I would like to heat- the disadvantages. This; is 
what you have not responded to in the question. , * -■ • 

Mr. Bowman. Mo. The disadvantage, the one you have men- 
tioned — 

Mr. Gallagher. I am asking you how will you convey the informa- 
tion that you gather on a confidential basis? How will that be con- 
veyed to the central data bank if and when you ever get around to 
setting up a central data bank ? 

Mr. Bowman. At the moment much of the information might be 
deposited in the Data Center in the form of reels of magnetic tape. 

Mr. Gallagher. Is that compatible tape ? 

Mr. Bowman. If it were not compatible it would be One of the jobs 
of the Data Center to make it compatible. ' 

Mr. Gallagher. What would be the cost of that ? ■ 

Mr. Bowman. Until we estimate it in more detail we cannot say. 

Mr. Gallagher. You gave us a $2 million estimate. That seems 
to be an impossible figure. 

Mr. Bowman. Impossible with respect to what ? 
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Mr. Gallagher. In making the tapes now that you have compatible. 

Mr. Bowman. I did not give you a $2 million figure. 

Mr. Gallagher. It is in the proposal There is a $2 million fi mire 

Mr. Bowman. Which proposal ? , to - 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Dunn’s, I believe it is. 

Mr Bowman. We have an estimate by the consultant as to what it 
would be possible to start a data center for along these lines. We have 
not accepted any of these figures nor have we actually considered all 
or the problems that would have to be considered. W^e have not even 
considered in detail what would be the best bodies of information to 
have in the Data Center in its early stages. Mone of these things have 
been determined as yet. 

Mr. Gallagher. Why do you not forget about the whole thing until 
you have thoroughly thought it out and in several years come back 
and see where we stand ? 

Mr Bowman. At the present time, I did not think the Data Center 
as a data center was in review, I thought what was in review before 
this committee was the ideas associated, with the Data Center and the 
confidentiality of information or the invasion of privacy. 

Mr. Gallagher. Are not all of these involved in a central data 
system ? 

Mr. Bowman. I would like to very honestly answer the question 
which you think I have not. honestly answered, or that I have not 
specifically answered. That is, it is not possible as I see it to have a 
data center, that is .meaningful, even a Federal Statistical Data Center, 
m which the identity of the individuals for which there is information 
is erased. 

. It is possible that the fact that the Data Center has access to this 
information does not mean that it will be revealed internally within 
the Government with regard to a single individual. That is the point 
I want to emphasize in my testimony. 

Mr. Gallagher. That is a very good point. That is one of the 
things that I have been trying to direct my questions to. What kind 
of a system are you going to set up in order to do this? 

Mr. Bowman. I would hope that we will have a system designed, 
and we will have a proposal off this character that can be discussed as 
a definite proposal. We do not have it now. 

Mr. Gallagher. You think such a system is designable? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. 

Mr. Gallagher. With adequate safeguards ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gallagher. Secure with hardware security and software 
security ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gallagher. I hope you tell the Defense Department. They do 
not think so. 

Mr. Bowman. I think it is so far as Federal statistical data is 
concerned. 

Mr. Gallagher. I am talking now about adequate safeguards to 
protect confidentiality on transmission to protect against bugging, to 
protect against interception, to protect against the software problems 
of who is going to program it, who will have the key, who will mind 
the tapes, all the human factors involved. 
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I think the Defense Department has a very vital interest in this 
sort of a system. If you have a system, I would sleep a lot better at 
night if your people would go over and tell them how to do it. 

Mr. Bowman. The Defense Department is talking about a problem 
somewhat different from the one I am talking about. . . 

Mr. Gallagher. No problem is more important that the protection 
of an individual citizen. This is exactly what I am talking about. 

Mr Bowman. That is what I am talking about. The system that 
I am talking about for maintaining that protection, for improving it, 

I hope does not involve all of the things that are involved m the 
Defense Department’s operation with regard to the communication ox 

information. , .... . • . . . , , -o . 

I am very sympathetic to what this committee is trying to do. But 
I am trying to make my point that a Federal Statistical Data Tenter 
can be developed, in my opinion, that will protect the confidentiality 

of individuals. „ , ■ , 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Bowman, do you know of any system now that 
is set up that is fully secure with regard to radiation transmission? 
Mr. Bowman. Badiation ? I do not know a thing about radiation 

transmission; no. . 

Mr. Gallagher. I am now sittmg in this office typing up a report- 
that is confidential and this report, if we are going to use the computer, 
ends up being transmitted over to. my office. . I would assume it you 
would translate this to someone down in Census typing up statistics 
about a copy of some sort, this would now be transmitted dowu to 
your data bank. That would be a radiation-type transmission. 

Mr. Bowman. This is assuming we are going to. use that method. 
Mr. Gallagher. I want to know what method you are going to use. 
Are you going to hand-carry ? If you are going to hand-carry, it is 
not a very efficient use of the computer. 

Mr. Bowman. Here in a situation 

Mr. Gallagher. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Bowman. If you are; using the most advanced method you may 
be subject to a threat of release of information that you do not want 
to release. Then I would say that, in the light of the public interest 
you may have to deny yourself the using of the most efficient method 
in order that you may protect the individual against the invasion ox 
his privacy and use a less technologically advanced method. 

Mr. Gallagher. Like what? . ... ,1.'," ", .. 

Mr. Bowman. You just said hand deliver tlie tapes. : 

Mr. Gallagher. Now, if that is so, why can you not do that now? 

Mr. Bowman. We are doing it now. 1 v 

Mr. Gallagher. Is it working well? . r ^ Y YV 

Mr. Bowman. It is working reasonably wffil., ; 1 • "'Vi ■ ''.'.''/r 
Mr. Gallagher. How' many- users do you have? . ,, r 

Mr. Bowman. I wouM have to get information on that now. .We 
are making tapes available in different ways among different agencies. 
We think that the idea that we are setting forth here will improve 

that considerably. vfr ' ' :: :: ' hl ' VG ...i'. 

Mr. Gallagher. Let- me ask you this: How many users have you 
had ? How many customers- do you. have ? - How many potential cus- 
tomers do you have ? How many requests have been granted . tow 
many have been denied? This would create a demand for the central 
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Mr. Bowman. Some of the individual agencies could give me in- 
formation and I will be glad to get it for you as to the demands that 
they have had for certain of their information. In other words, the 
Census Bureau has developed a sample of its population census in 
which in this case the identity of the individuals is lost so far as the 
user of the sample is concerned. 

Mr. Gallagher. I am not asking about confidentiality. How many 
customers do you have for this ? How many users ? 

Mr. Bowman. I could find out how many tapes were sold. At the 
present time it is like asking a new business how many customers it 
is going to have. One of the things we will want to consider is whether 
it is worthwhile setting up such a center in terms of the service that 
can be performed. 

Mr. Gallagher. Should you not have that information already 
if you are talking about the need for this as a matter of efficiency? 

Mr. Bowman. Mr. Chairman, at the present time various statis- 
tical agencies are now beginning to develop tapes with information 
from other agencies. We are in the process now of each agency trying 
to constitute itself a data center. We are trying to find out if there 
is. not a better way of serving the needs of all Federal statistical 
agencies just as one. group by. having the information that it seems 
appropriate to put centrally located or to have access to it from a 
central place so that the agencies can use it but without sacrificing the 
confidentiality of individuals. We think it can be done. 

Mr. Gallagher. Somebody decided you can do that. Just as a 
matter of economics, I am sure the Budget Bureau would have an in- 
terest in it. 

Mr. Bowman. We certainly do. 

Mr. Gallagher. How many potential customers do you have now ? 
How many users do you have? Who will use it? 

Mr. Bowman. I will get you information on people that are doing 
this now, if you wish me to. I do not have this information- - - 

Mr. Gallagher. Would this not be something that in the beginning 
should have stimulated the desire for the Central Data Bank or is this 
just Mr. Buggies’ idea that we ought to have it ? Is there a need for it? 

Mr. Bowman. Let us say it is not Mr. Buggies’ idea alone. A com- 
mittee was appointed because there is a clear-felt need on the part of 
a variety of people. They do not have now adequate access to in- 
formation that is available. 

Mr. Gallagher. Who? 

Mr, Bowman. Various members in the academic community, var- 
ious students of the economy, people who use information in order 
to— — 

Mr. Gallagher. Do they use it now? 

Mr. Bowman. They now gather under various hindrances. They 
think this would improve their access to data without-— — 

Mr. Gallagher. Do the agencies who now have the information 
i in these tapes have a list of the users ? How many requests have been 
made? How many requests have been denied? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. For some of the things in which this has been 
done we do have that kind of information. 

Mr. Gallagher. Does Mr. Buggies or Mr. Dunn or yourself have 
this information? 

67-7X5—66 5 
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Mr. Bowman. I would have access to it. I have not really asked for 

it. How many „ . , , , 

Mr. Gallagher. Is there 10? 100? We are going to spend a lot 

of money. . : 

Mr: Bowman. There are thousands. - 

Mr Gallagher. How many requests have been denied A Have tney 
ever sought information that properly was turned down ? How many 
tllHBS ^ 

; ■ Mr." Bowman. I presume they have. I cannot testify here, and' now 

1 y Mrf Gallagher. If the Budget does not know, who will know? 
Certainly not Mr. Buggies or Mr. Dunn. n 

Mr. Bowman. The Budget may not. I do not know personally 
because I did not prepare myself for that kind of information. 

Mr .Gallagher. The question is: We are about to depart from a 
long-established practice. 

Mr. Bowman. We are not going to depart. . - . ,. 

Mr.; Gallagher. I would like to know whether or not there is a justi- 
fication for this departure. . , 

Mr. Bowman. Mr. Chairman, we are not departing from a. long- 
established practice. We are adhering to a long-established practice. 
In a very clear sense any one of the large statistical agencies is a data 
center now. 


center now. „ . • . ... . 

Mr. Gallagher. Why do we not allow it to continue m the enicient 

fashion it has in the past ? ' . , , .. ■ r „,„ 

■ Mr Bowman. Because we think after we have investigated it a little 
more carefully that there are more efficient, ways of doing so. As it 
is now the Federal statistical system is a decentralized one. I here are 
many people who feel decentralization is a general advantage for the 
general collection and development of statistics. There are others 

Who feel differently. . . .. . , 

Mr Gallag her . Everybody who is a statistic would agree with this ( 
Mr. Bowman. You would make it so decentralized nobody collected 
individual information on an individual except one agency. Then 

you would have an agency for every individual. . -• . 

Mr Gallagher. No 5 I do not think we should do that, i thuiK 
what we are doing now is just fine. I am trying to see some justifica- 
tion as to why we should do it another way. Since you have -.not oe- 
signed a system you do not know how many users there are, what the 
purposes will be, how much it will cost, or why we should do it, I think 
we ’ ought to abandon it for a while and go back and study it. ■ • 

Mr. Bosenthal. Mr. Chairman, if I may interject a note at this 
moment. You do not understand it because .you, have not read that 
well -received book, "Buggies of Statistical Gap.” ..-A 
v ; Mr. G Ar.f.V oHFR. There seems to be a gap involved; right here as. to 

why we Shoxddrdb this, Mr. Bowman, yy . r . ; . ■■ , . 

ki d We have not .yet proposed to do it.- We are consider- 
ing the possibility of making such .a proposal So far as this hearing is 
concerned. We. were, invited here because there is a, great .concern 
<tK£re ''^ouM Be, various .‘tefflcHig 

place in the economy which seem to : involve invasions of priya'cy. 1 
am here to indicate the way in which I think this will affect- a proposal 
on a Federal Statistical Data Center. I have tried just as clearly as 
I could to state my position. 
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I do not believe that I can improve that statement. I think the 
Federal Statistical Data Center would achieve, could be achieved, and 
not invade privacy. ... . 1 ... . 

, Mr. Gallagher. You have given a great deal of study to the statis- 
tical means for this. Should there not be a corresponding study as 
far as the desirability of it and as far as the safeguarding of these 
statistics are concerned, before we start .?. . - ’ !“ 

Mr. Bowman. I am glad you asked that question. It seems to me 
you asked that question because if seems to me I have not made one 
point clear. • - ■ - - y ■ 

All my comments are about a statistical data center. This center 
would not serve a lot of other needs for which other people would say 
there are needs for centers. I am not commenting on those. I cannot 
comment on those because they are, outside my professional compe- 
tence and outside of the area for which I have responsibilities. There 
may be many other kinds of centers proposed. There are. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Bowman, I have tried to confine our questions 
to your area of responsibility and to your area of competence, for 
which I have great respect. I have asked you; several. questions. -which 
I do not feel that you really have responded to. Who are the users? 

Why? What use has been made of the information that you now 
have? What compels the necessity of centralization? If you are 
about to centralize, what kind of a system are you suggesting? 

This is . one of the things that disturbs this committee. 

Mr. Bowman. Mr. Chairman, let me answer the first one. Who are 
the users? At the present time the Census Bureau is a user of IBS 
information. Other agencies are users of IBS information. Each of 
them has to make their separate arrangements with IBS. 

Mr. Gallagher. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Bowman. There might be considerable economy if the IBS in- 
formation were available in one place, better organized for the users, 
to which the different Federal agencies can put it so that this could 
be done through one agency instead of having to make arrangements 
in several different ways. In other words, if the Census Bureau gets 
information from IBS on data tapes 'and pays for the cost of do ing 
so, then the question is, if another agency wants exactly the same in- 
formation and goes to IBS do they do it all over again ? 

Mr. Gallagher. I say “Yes.” Let us do it all over again because you 
want to hand-carry an incompatible tape over to another agency. 

Mr. Bowman. Bo, once it was done it would be available to all Fed- 
eral agencies so long as the agency did not ask for information about 
individual respondents. . • 'A; . : 

Mr. Gallagher. That is done. 

Mr. Bowman. Did I answer that question ? v \ y ... y 
1 .Mr. Gallagher. Actually, you have raisedf'the' question that I'really 
must get back to. i What kind of a system, is going to make this fully 
protective to the individual ? : Is there one now in existence ? ls there 
one. that has been .designed to build in adequate safeguards? 

. Mr. I5ovvman. : Yes, file same system would ajxply to information in 
the- Data Center as now applies to information in' the /Census Bureau'. 

They have all this, information that you are t alking a bout. T- V ;- : ' ? 

-"MrV Gallagher. Yes, you are telling me that this can be done. Any- ... 

body in the computer business that we have spoken to advises me that | 

it cannot he done. 11 
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Mr. Bowman. You are talking about techniques of communicating 
information. 

Mr. Gallagher. We are either talking of hand-carrying tapes or 
telecommunications. What are you talking about? 

Mr. Bowman. I am not willing to talk exclusively about either one 
of those but I am willing to say— — - 

Mr. Gallagher. There are not many other areas involved here. 

Mr. Bowman. If the objection is to telecommunications, I think it 
could be established that there are considerable advantages to a data 
center even if you had to hand-carry the tapes. I would not want to 
rule out 

Mr. Gallagher. Is that what you are recommending? Hand-carry 
tapes to agencies and use computers ? 

Mr. Bowman. Hand-carrying? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes. , If you are ruling out telecommunications 
you are now — - 

Mr. Bowman. I have not ruled it out. I have said that it is not ex- 
clusively necessary in all areas. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Bowman, with all due respect, if you are 
ruling out telecommunications, why can you not now use the hand 
system we have and hand-carry tape for those people who wish access 
to it if they are legally entitled to access to it t. 

Mr. Bowman. Mr. Chairman, much data collected by present agen- 
cies, and which use computers, ate collected in regional offices. We do 
not have a situation now for communicating the information in the 
regional offices, tel ecommunicationswise, in many instances' to the 
agency which is responsible for tabulating the data. We do not have 
thatnow. 

Mr. Gallagher. Are you recommending telecommunication now? 

Mr. Bowman. Am I recommending it extensively in every area 
where it is possible? . i A:.Ah. .A-- ... A. A? 

Mr. Gallagher. Xo. for the general purposes of your central data 
bank and regional offices and departments that will be participants. 

Mr. Bowman. To the extent to which I would be willing to recom- 
mend it, we have hot studied it. yet. You see, this hearing is in a sense 
preliminary to any proposal that we are bringing before the Congress. 
We have not finished our job yet. We have not completed our review. 

Mr. Cornish. Mr. Bowman, in one of the reports it is suggested that 
telecommunications might be used to provide the information from the 
Data Center to the users; is that true? 

Mr. Bowman. That is right. 

Mr. Cornish. I think that possibly is one of the points that the 
chairman is trying to make in this regard. That is an idea which is 
before the Budget Bureau ? 

Mr. Bowman. That is right. I think we will want to investigate 
it and we will want to look very closely at whether or not this provides 
the opportunity for disclosing, for invading anybody’s privacy. This 
is one of the things that will have to be examined. 

Mr. Gallagher. It should be an essential thing that it be examined 
by somebody before it is set up and the same machine call off the kind 
of information they should not have access to. 

Mr. Bowman. Suppose you do not reveal the identity of any in- 
dividual ? 
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Mr. Gallagher. Can you assure me that it would not ? You are not 
assuring me that you will not eliminate individual identification If 
you do, we can say it is a fine thing. 

. Mr. Bowman. I am not assuring you that there will be no informa- 
tion in the Data Center that does not reveal the identity of an indi- 
vidual. I have not said that I would recommend any system of tele- 
communications which is itself subject to revealing the identity of 
individuals. 

Mr. Horton. Mr. Chairman, on that point. 

As a matter of fact, affirmatively, you have to have the identity 
of the person or the corporation in order for the statistical informa- 
tion to be of any benefit ? 

Mr. Bowman. In most instances ; not in all. 

Mr. Horton. Let us not quibble over words. You have to, in order 
for this proposed Center to.be effective, have., the identity of the in- 
dividual or the corporation furnishing this information? 

Mr. Bowman. That is what I said in my- 

Mr. Horton. Yo, you did not say that. 

Mr. Bowman. Just a minute. A . 

Mr. Horton. I did not understand that. Let us put it that way. 
at 1 aiiil very willing to say, and i thought I did say— 

and I think the. transcript . will show that I did say— that I could not 
commit myself to Mr, Gallagher’s questions. I could not answer it 
by saying that there will be nothing in the Data Center that does not 
reveal— there will be nothing— the Data Center will have no informa- 
tion that reveals the. identity of an individual. 

Mr. Horton. L do not want to quibble over words. I am sayino- 
to you that you have to state. it affirmatively , in order for the statist 
tical mformatmn to be of any benefit. . You have to have the identity 
bank ln< * mc * ua ^ or ^ 1C corporation or the organization in that data 

Mr. Bowman. I do so state. 

Mr. Krueger. May I comment on the question that you are raisin o- 
here with regard to systems of communication. I think we can say 
most emphatically that unless the technological advances in the gen- 
eral area of telecommunications or between computers is advanced to 
the point where this bind of system can be used with sufficient safe- 
guards protectmg confidentiality, we would not propose its use. 

Mr, Horton. That gets back to the question of how are you goinh to 
protect that confidentiality ? 

Mr. Krueger. What we had thought of was the same kind of pro- 
tection we now have which requires agencies which collect informa- 
tion under pledges of confidentiality to maintain that confidentiality 
and which have provisions in law imposing penalties for anyone who 
violates that. ■ 

,.¥ r - Horton You are talking about a present system that is quite 
diflerent from the system that you are now proposing or that you are 
at least considering. At the present time in many of these agencies 

th ^y have computer banks already. Ts this not a fact ? 

•a r r Bowman. I think we are not proposing a system that is sig- 
nificantly different from the' system we now have.' We are propos- 

Mr. Horton. You may not feel it is that way but it seems to me that 

it IS. 


I 
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Answer this question : Are there not now in existence in various 
agencies throughout the Federal Government these computer banks ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horton. What jou are proposing is an octopus. You are go- 
ing to put the head on all these figures because each one of these agen- 
cies has these data banks already. So what you are going to do is 
provide the body for these arms and you are going to put all this in- 
formation in one central place and then any other department will be 
able to get that information, will be able to get it on a moment’s notice, 
and conceivably the thing we are concerned about is that this type of 
information can become public knowledge. 

Mr. Bowman. That is a very good way of stating it. I think to a 
considerable extent it represents the background of our thinking about 
this matter. Suppose it is true that all of these agencies that now 
collect statistical data, they do not all have banks of data of other 
agencies now but a great many of them do. Suppose they all had it. 
What is protecting the confidentiality of that information now? 

Mr. Horton. That is what I am concerned about. 

Mr. Bowman. I think it would be much better. I believe it is still 
protected but I think it would be much better to have that information 
assembled in one place under strict rules of confidentiality that can be 
much more clearly watched than having it spread over several dif- 
ferent agencies all of which are trying to practice rules of confidential- 
ity but they may not all be everything that we would hope they would 
be. 

Mr. Horton. I understand there is a proposal — I don’t know what 
the status of it is, but that the National Crime Center, which is on a 
computer basis, is being considered. They will be able to get quite 
a bit of information.;; This information, whether you hand carry it, 
or send it by telecommunications, will end up in this central data bank. 

I notice Mr. Macy— -and you are probably familiar with his article 
in the Saturday Keview — said “for proper decisions in these areas,” 
meaning decisions on personnel planning, j obs, and so forth — 

In forecasting manpower needs and important decisions of career planning, for 
proper decisions in these areas, we must have integrated information systems. 
This will require the use of information across departmental boundaries. It 
is here that current efforts to standardize symbols and codes will pay dividends. 
Direct tape-to-tape feeding of data from one department to another may become 
common. 

Now, that is Mr. Macy talking. He is going to be one of the users 
of this information. If the President or any other agency has a 
demand for a certain type of personnel, they are going to make 
a request on your central data bank. 

Mr. Bowman. Not our data bank, no. 

It says information systems. I think this is where I agree with all 
the things I have heard here today. The thing we are tailring about 
is not making or not even discussing a proposal for a single, all- 
purpose data bank. What I am discussing is a single-purpose data 
bank of not all information that is available but of information that 
is particularly relevant for statistical purposes which is basically 
quantitative information. It is measurements of one sort or another. 
But, irrespective of the fact that it might have some information in 
the statistical data center that is in another data center for other pur- 
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poses, so. far as the statistical data center is concerned it would not 
release any-inf ormation about the individual. 

Mr. Horton. It might not, but the other agency might. 

Are you telling us now you would not make the information in 
your centralized data bank available to the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Bowman. I am certainly doing so on an individual — I am 

Mr. Horton. Are you saying you wouldn’t make it available to the 
FBI? 

Mr. Bowman. I certainly am. 

Mr. Horton. Under no circumstances would you make it available? 

Mr. Bowman. Just as the Census Bureau would not make it avail- 
able to Mr. Macy, or would not make it available to the FBI. 

Mr. Horton. But you have indicated that this information will be 
made available to you from the various agencies. You indicated 
that the Census Bureau information would be fed into this computer 
that you are proposing. 

Mr. Bowman. But I am proposing that the Federal statistical 
data center have the same rules of confidentiality as now applies to 
the Census Bureau and any information in the data center will not be 
released by the data center in terms that allow the information to be 
associated with any individual. 

Now, if the data center had some information in it from an agency 
that didn’t have those restrictions, it would still be my understanding 
that the data center would not release that information. The agency 
might release it, but not the data center. 

Mr. Horton. I hate to hedge on words, but now I think we have 
to, and I don’t like to do that, but you said the center would not re- 
lease information that would furnish identification. Now, that would 
mean to me that you would release inf ormation. 

Mr. Bowman. If the center had information about an individual, 
no matter how it got it, it was in the center, and Mr. Macy wanted 
that information about an individual, the center would not release 
it. • 

Mr. Gallagher. Who is going to control the center ? 

Mr. Bowman. Who controls the Census Bureau now? Law. The 
center would be controlled in the same way. 

Mr. Gallagher. By which agency, the Census Bureau? 

Mr. Bowman. We haven’t decided where the center might be located. 

Mr. Gallagher. Some people might pay more attention to the law 
than others in the Government. For instance, you give great weight 
to a subpena. There are other agencies who hand out subpenas like 
Kleenex, without much authority — we have had a devaluation of the 
subpena process. 

N ow, you give great weight to it, but other agencies do not. I would 
be interested to know who is going to run the center. 

Mr. Bowman. We haven’t made up our minds. It might be the 
Census Bureau itself. It might be in the Department of Commerce 
closely associated with the Census Bureau. It might be in another 
agency. 

These are the things that are now under review. 

One of the considerations in deciding where it would be would be 
this problem of the; history of maintaining confidentiality. 
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We, definitely, Mr. Chairman, are just as strongly in support of 
the idea as you are, that for the statistical program -which I am mainly 
concerned about, we do not want in any way to violate the confiden- 
tiality of information with regard to the individual. 

Mr. Gallagher. Assuming we are going to strictly adhere to the 
law, the problem of computers at this stage of the game is something 
that bothers us. Electronic radiation transmission problems are still 
in research and they are only in a research stage at this point. This 
is one of the reasons why at this particular moment of our time we 
object and would like to be convinced that confidentiality can be pro- 
tected. Unless we are all going to start living in lead-lined rooms in 
this country, and all of the offices involved in the data bank will be 
lined with lead, there is the problem of anyone getting on the same 
transmission channel and requesting that information and acquiring 
that information. 

Now, this just has not been solved. I don’t know, what your .feelings 
are. Perhaps you think it has been solved. 

Mr. Bowman. No, I don’t think it lias been solved, but I must admit 
I don’t see its specific relevance to the main idea that we are talking 
abouthere. ”/ ::r \ v;';:’ ' ;; 

Mr. Gallagher. Its specific relevance is very simple. If f were 
fortunate enough to .have the computer, give me a little patronage and 
give my unde a . job over. at the data center, he might see a key lying 
around and therefore he could turn on the proper channel and recall 
information on somebody he might not particularly like, or he might 
have a cousin on whom he. would like to do a little double- think kind 
of operation, and he might flash through one' of the erasure-type de- 
vices and for all history that person would no longer exist. 

Mr. Bowman. This can be done now at many of the operations- 
. Mr. Gallagher. -Yes, it can. .He might.exist in census and might 
not exist in IBS, but he is going to totally not exist in a central data 
bank. ' •' 

Mr. Bowman. I don’t really think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, not this week, but you know that in the in- 
terests of efficiency and economy we will have people in. here 3 years 
from now saying we ought to put a little more information in there. 

Mr. Bowman. You certainly realize how carefully I have tired to 
be ■' ' 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes. You .haven’t gotten around to answering the 
questions I asked about an hour ago. 

Mr. Bowman. I think that is unfair, Mr. Chairman. I think that 
is quite unfair. ’ . ^ \ 

Mr. Gallagher., No. No. Mr. Bowman, you have not answered 
my questions as to whether or not there is a system that Can protect 
confidentiality and build in the very things upon which you have, told 
me, and upon which I believe you, and on which we share a con- 
currence of opinion. 

Mr. Bowman. If you are talking about an electronic data com- 
munications system, I don’t know nearly enough to answer that ques- 
tion. There may not be any ways of protecting communication by that 
method that 'is completely foolproof against other people tapping in 
on the system. I would agree with you that the Defense Department 
knows a lot more about that than I do. But I would say that applies 
to everything that we are doing now without any changes. 
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I would say that so far as there being in a statistical data center the 
information which we now have, in the same general forms as we 
now have it in separate centers, I see no reason why that information 
in that, center cannot be protected in the same way as it is being pro- 
tected in the 20 or 25 centers in which we now have it. 

Mr. Gallagher. You don’t see a shade of difference in having that 
information protected by the law, but subject to a tampering with the 
law in 25 sections and putting all of this into one area where the same 
weaknesses could exist ? 

Mr. Bowman. If I see a difference, I see an answer in the centraliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Gallagher. You don’t see the disadvantages to the individual’s 
problem, or the confidentiality aspects ? You see no difference in hav- 
ing a centrally located center of information and having it presently 
exist in 20 or 25 different areas ? 

The risk has been reduced to acquire information. 

Mr. Bowman. I don’t believe putting it in various pools has sig- 
nificantly reduced the risk, no. 

Mr. Gallagher. If there is a breakdown in the security of one 
agency, there is not necessarily a breakdown in the other agencies, but 
if there is a breakdown in the central data bank, it seems to me we now 
have a problem. 

Mr. Bowman. There is, of course, the problem of whether you have 
all your eggs in one basket or in , different baskets, but I would say 
a well regulated data — — 

Mr. Gallagher. Right there, the egg in the basket. Supposing 
someone picks.up the one basket with all the eggs ? 

Mr. Bowman. You get them, all broken. On the other hand, sup- 
pose you are very careful about handling the big basket with all the 
eggs in it and very careless about handling the — : — 

Mr. Gallagher. You have not assured me that we have an egg 
carrier or ah egg transmission system fully capable of doing this. 

Mr- Bowman. Not a transmission system, but I hope I have assured 
you, Mr. Chairman, that if you can develop a practice of confidentiality 
as we have in the statistical program, if you can develop that practice^ 
and the whole business community and everybody else has confidence 
in it, that we could develop an agency — maybe part of one of these 
agencies — that would have all of the data of the various statistical 
agencies for general use, for which this same reputation would be 
present. 

I hope I have assured you of that. Maybe I haven’t. 

Mr. Gallagher. You have assured me, Mr. Bowman, of your very 
good intentions. I am not assured that those good intentions can 
be carried out. That is what worries us. That is what worried us at 
the very beginning. n 

May I ask you just one question ? Do you now have an inventory of 
statistical inf ormation that is centrally available ?■ 

Mr. Bowman. An inventory of all statistical information? 

Mr. Gallagher. That all of the agencies now have. 

Mr. Bowmax. No. 

Mr. Gallagher. Wouldn’t it be cheaper or more efficient if you had 
an inventory of what data is available in the various agencies now 
and after a period of a year or two, add up how many requests have 
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been made for the telephone, bow many requests have been denied, and 
what the problems are, before we get down into a whole new area. 
It would seem to me that would be more efficient, far more cheaper and 
protective of the individual. If we haven’t done this now, why should 
we now move into a central data bank when the need has not yet been 

created or determined? . 

Mr. Bowman. At the back of the Buggies report there is a, practical 
inventory we made intimating some of the things which seem to be m- 
a form now which would be readily available without us making a 
decision that we would want to put all of them in the data center, but 
which seem to be readily available for this purpose. This giv es you 
some idea of some of the things that could be put into a data center.: 

Mr. Gallagher. I have read that, Mr. Bowman. What I am ask- 
ing is, has there ever been an inventory published of the kind of data 
that is now available — even though it is not centralized. . 

Mr. Bowman. That is the closest thing that I know of to that sort 

of thing. . 

Mr. Gallagher. Would it not be more advisable to have a full in- 
ventory- and then distribute it to the potential users to see how many 
people or what kind of users might want it and how reasonable their 
requests are before we got into what appears to be the start of a whole 
new area in government, and not a very efficient operation? 

Mr. Bowman. We communicate with our public now to a great ex- 
tent, through publications. The inadequacies of publications for many 
purposes are the things that Mr. Buggies and the other people of that 
sort have been talking about. 

It would be our hope if we had a statistical data center that operated 
so that confidentiality could be maintained in the way you say my in- 
tentions are, that some of the detailed publications that we now make 
could be avoided. We might make some economies along those lines. 
We can never serve the real needs by these detailed publications. 

You see, we are all caught in a new system of technology here. We 

are trying to think our way through it, i 

Mr. Galla gher. We are trying to make sure the people are not 
caught in the new system. That is why we are here today. 

Mr. Bowman. Certainly on that basis I am 100 percent m favor, 
of the work of this committee. 

Mr. Gallagher. Would you consider gathering information and 
publishing an inventory, before we got into the central data bank, to 
see what the demands are for this kind of information ? 

Mr. Krueger. It would be the interest in this kind of thing which 
led the so-called Buggies Committee to study the whole problem and 
led them to make a report to the Social Science Besearch Council in 
the first instance. These were essentially groups of people, --there were 
people also in the Government concerned with, the fact that there, is 
available now a great deal of information ; it is stored around in dif- 
ferent places ; in order to make the kind of uses for statistical analysis, 
they would like to — they find it difficult to get access to it under 
present administrative arrangements. 

Mr. Gallagher. That is not all bad. . . • . . ■ , 

Mr. Krueger. Hot all bad, no, but part of it is and it is the bad 
part with which we are concerned, which we conceived of, as the 
formation of this kind of capability as providing a service for. 
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Mr. Gallagher. May I rephrase the question ? 

Is there now a complete inventory as to the kind of statistics that 
are now available? For instance, in the 9,000 tapes that you men- 
tioned in your report. 

Mr. Krueger. No, not a complete inventory. 

Mr. Gallagher. Has there been a request of Mr. Buggies and his 
organization and others who might be interested in this type of in- 
formation, to make such an inventory and make such a publication to 
see how many people might want access to this information ? 

Mr. Krueger. We made enough of an inventory to come to the 
conclusion there is a sufficient amount of very useful information in 
which a sufficient number of people both inside and outside the gov- 
ernment would have interest in, to think that we were warranted in 
pursuing the idea further and that is essentially where we are now. 

Mr. Gallagher. How many users make a call on this information? 

Mr. Krueger. I don’t know. That in itself would be a very diffi- 
cult statistic to get. 

Mr. Gallagher. This is something we ought to- computerize. Have 
there been 100 people who would want this kind of information? A 
thousand? How many people have been turned down for making an 
unreasonable request ? 

Before we start spending millions of dollars^ it would seem to me 
we ought to determine how many potential users there are. It may 
well be there are just one or, two organizations who are interested in 
this and perhaps the taxpayer shouldn’t be asked to assume this 
particular burden. 

Mr. Bowman. Our evaluation will try to take this into account 
before we come to a regular proposal. 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosenthal. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

How much money have you spent to date in all studies and surveys 
leading to the point where we are now ?• 

Mr. Bowman. The Buggies Committee didn’t cost us anything. 

Mr. Krueger. The Dunn report cost a little over $12,000. 

Mr. Rosenthal. At the moment that is the full amount that has 
been expended in this endeavor ? 

Mr. Krueger. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenthal. At the moment you really don’t have any idea how 
many users you would have or how many agencies would want it ? 
You are going along on the general assumption that such a thing is 
useful? 

Mr. Krueger. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Mr. Bowman, is that your position ? 

Mr. Bowman. We are going along on the assumption there has been 
demonstrated a significant demand for this sort of thing both within 
the Federal agencies and among the general public but we don’t have 
an actual count of the number of users. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Has anyone directed a specific inquiry to you asking 
that such a center be set up ?• 

Mr. Bowman. Has any particular agency asked for it ? Part of the 
work Mr. Dunn did was to talk with the agencies. I don’t know that 
there was any particular request for setting up a center. 
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Mr. Rosenthal. Is the movement for this from the inside out or the 
outside in ? Is this a part of a small group who thought this would be a 
good idea and went out and solicited potential customers, or did the 
agencies themselves find a need for this and suggest it to the centralized 
headquarters? 

Mr. Bowman. Let me answer the question. I have been with the 
Bureau of the Budget now for 10 years. This has been discussed and 
suggested in innumerable conversations with me by almost every 
agency in the Federal Government, yes, and by all sorts of persons out- 
side the Federal Government, State and local governments, individual 
scholars and a great many people, that there is need for better access 
and better ability to use the data which is now distributed among dif- 
ferent agencies. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Have you found that private industry has been in 
the forefront of making use of computers in modern technology ? 

Mr. Bowman. Large industry has, yes. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Is it part of your idea to have the Government keep 
up with private industry ?■ 

Mr. Bowman. I would hope the Government would always be as 
efficient as possible with modern -technology, yes. 

Mr. Rosenthal. In the case of computerized equipment has private 
industry taken the lead as compared to -the Government? 

Mr. Bowman. I doiTt believe so. 

Mr. Rosenthal. You would agree with the proposition that the 
Government has special responsibilities in terms of constitutional 
rights and invasion of privacy that private industry might not have? 

Mr. Bowman. I certainly do. 

Mr' Rosenthal. And that in your use of technological equipment, 
there is this unusual and much harsher but appropriate burden of 
responding to constitutional obligations ? 

Mr. Bowman. And I would agree that in some instances modern 
technology might have to be not pressed as far as it could go in order 
to protect the constitutional rights of individuals. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Subsequent to this meeting and perhaps before 
that, you had that as a principle, that you might have to give up some 
of the advantages of modem technology in terms of the constitutional 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Bowman. That is right. 

Mr. Rosenthal. I note nowhere in the Dunn report any comment 
at all that we have to be aware of invasion of privacy, or individual 
privacy, or constitutional responsibilties. The closest I come to it 
is on page 10, the disclosure problem. In very few words nothing is 
mentioned at all in the whole report about this area of special Federal 
responsibility. 

Mr. Bowman. The only way I can explain this, Mr. Rosenthal, is 
that all of us who were working in this area sort of assumed that 
it didn’t really have to be discussed. In other words, the statistical 
system has been so imbued with the notion that you do not reveal 
information about the individual — it didn’t get mentioned. I am very 
sorry, and I think Mr. Dunn is probably very sorry, but you can ask 
him. 

Mr. Rosenthal. But those in the statistical field in the Federal Gov- 
ernment have a special role as compared to those in private industry, 
in this area of constitutional rights and constitutional obligations. 
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Mr. Bowman. Yes. I think we have a special role. It is not, how- 
ever, unknown in business. In other words, banks have a recognition 
of the privileged character of your deposits and other information 
they may have about you. Doctors have it. Lawyers have it. 

Mr. Rosenthal. On the contrary, in terms of credit information, 
I think banks and commercial institutions exchange information quite 
freely and I think they consider that is one of their commercial assets. 

In your statement, Mr. Bowman, you list the members of the task 
force. They are all very distinguished men. However, I do not note 
that any of them have made their special mark historically in areas of 
constitutional responsibilities' or awareness of invasions of privacy. 

In other words, they are all the statistical type,- would you say that? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. " : /"/; 

Mr. Rosenthal. In other words, what bothers me is that — I think 
the same thing applies to all the members of the committee— there is 
a group within Government who are statistically oriented and are 
desirous of following the lead of private industry and taking advan- 
tage of computerized facilities who are pushing ahead rather vigor- 
ously and yet have taken no overt step either to acknowledge to them- 
selves, to the Congress or to the public, that they have a special respon- 
sibility in the field of invasion of privacy. . : 

Mr. Bowman. But I haven’t done that, have I-? 

Mr. Rosenthal. Until today, what have you done overtly to indi- 
cate that you considered this a. special responsiblity? 

Mr.. Bowman. I did illustrate in my testimony the office and the. 
Bureau of the Budget were very active. The St. Regis case; we were 
active through the lower courts and up to the Supreme Court. We 
were active in the position that the Solicitor General took before the 
Supreme. Court, which was to argue against the right of the Federal 
Trade Commission to get the copy of the return from the St. Regis 
Co. The Supreme Court decided elsewhere. 

We were active also in helping to sponsor the legislation that even- 
tually corrected this. 

All I can say is that the activities 1 of the Bureau of the Budget, my 
office in particular, have been continuously in the direction of maintain- 
ing the confidentiality of statistical information, against its being 
transferred to agencies that would use it largely for purposes of prose- 
cution or actions against individuals. So the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion knows that if they came to us with the idea of getting census in- 
formation that we would strongly support the Census Bureau. If 
they came to us with the idea of getting information from another sta- 
tistical agency, we strongly support the nontransfer of that informa- 
tion which identified any individual. 

Now, if you say in the writing of these various reports in this area, 
were we. lax in not paying -more attention to the writeup of this par- 
ticular problem, if you want me to plead guilty to that Twill plead 
guilty. Yes, we probably should have made some more mention. 
--/Mr. -Rosenthal. I am not worried about the writeup. That is a 
trivial thing as far as I am concerned. I am worried about a commit- 
ment-— as to the nature of your commitment. I have a sneaking sus- 
picion your commitment lies in the area of getting real sophisticated 
automated, technology into the Federal Government so that you can 
keep abreast of what the large corporations are doing. 
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I would like to see that commitment matched with the special kind 
of commitment that we in Congress feel we have to the people of pre- 
serving constitutional rights. 

The difference of opinion between you and the committee, as I see it, 
is that we are both in favor of advancing the use of technological equip- 
ment. 

You think this can be done and still preserve the inherent rights 
that people have under the Constitution. Frankly, from the testi- 
mony here this morning and from yesterday’s testimony and other 
things, I have grave doubts and deep reservations that the national 
data center can be developed without infringing on individuals 1 con- 
stitutional rights— unless Congress enacts laws to prevent you from 
doing the things that we think should be done. 

We can’t rely on your good judgment or the good judgment of your 
associates to prevent these things from happening: Before this cen- 
ter is developed, before any money is authorized or appropriated, I 
think we are going to have to enact laws to make sure that there are 
ho invasions and mat the privileges you are permitted to have to make 
use of this machine are not abused. This is where our difference of 
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You think we can rely on your good judgment. My own feeling is 
that we are going to have to rely on legislation. 

. Mr. Bowman. I don’t really disagree with what you have said and 
it may well be that the statistical dat a center, if it is set up, will require 
and need, and we will propose that it specify, the passage of laws to 
protect the confidentiality of information that is stored within it. I 
don’t disagree with you on that. / 1 7 ’ 7 

If I disagree at all, it is. merely a matter . of saying I don’t really 
want to talk about data centers broadly. A statistical data center 
where the information is to be used for statistical purposes, I think law 
can be devised which will protect the confidentiality of information so 
far as the individual is concerned. 

I would also like to answer this question. I think I am equally, as 
strongly convinced as anyone, that the constitutional protection of in- 
dividuals is just as uppermost in my mind as 1 is the economy of opera- 
tions of the Government. 

On that point, I am a strong supporter of this point. 

Now, with regard to other types of data centers, it may well be that 
the law will have to make up its mind whether it is desirable or unde- 
sirable to have information centralized. of a certain kin d 
For example, we now have a center for the registration of auto- 
mobile operation registration. The States and the Federal Govern- 
ment operate this center so that one State can find out whether or not 
a revocation has taken place in one State that the other State doesn’t 
know about. 

: Novi, this is definitely an infringement, if you will, of some kind on 
the individual. 


Mr. Rosenthal. That is not quite the same as sending, an employ- 
ment letter to a professor in school and saying, “What do you think 
about this fellow? What is his temperament and personality ?” 

. If a man’s license is revoked, I see no reason not to tell every State 
about it. 

Mr. Bowman. That is the way I feel about it, but every now and 
again I have a feeling that people are including this as well. 
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For instance, the writing of a letter to a professor and asking him 
what he thinks about a person, I can’t possibly conceive how that 
would even get in our Federal statistical data center. 

Mr. Rosenthal. It would get into an employment or personnel file 
in an agency and I can conceive that that file in some way could be 
transmitted or the information therein sent to a Federal data center: 

Mr. Bowman. A Federal center, but I hope not our Federal statis- 
tical data center. ' • -T • a .1 

" Mr. Rosenthal. I don’t know a thing about the: statistical center 
.and I can visualize this kind of information being gathered and kept 
in such a center. ■- 1 .' 

' Mr. Bowman. If it did get -there, it shouldn’t get put as far as the 
■individual is concerned. ' ■■ 

.. Mr. Rosenthal. Right. "'-vy. tj n tc ant :: '.Ar-' 

■ Mr. Bowman. There will have to be legislation which I hope you will 
submit and if you fail to act in that regard I suppose the members of 
this committee will have to prepare such legislation prior to and as a 
condition, in my judgment, a condition to the establishment of such a 
■concern. ■ ■ 

Mr. Cornish. Mr. Bowman, we understand your testimony is based 
on the rather current proposals that are now before the Bureau of 
the Budget, but I hope you will understand that oiir concern extends 
into the future a number of years where there may be many pressures 
and demands to make this computer center something more than: what 
it is presently proposed as. v: aY.ct 

In that context, I hope you will understand the concern of the 
committee. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. Gallagher. This might well be incidental, yet it points out 
the problem : This scientific data business that is going on is all well 
intentioned, where boys and girls write into a data center and give a 
lot of information as to the size of their moles and all sorts of other 
"things. That was a lot of fun at the beginning, but now people are 
running off and selling tapes, catering to the kinds of feelings that they 
might have. . 

There is a basic weakness in this also. I think one of the: advertise- 
ments advertised a $2.50 a year membership, or a $400 life membership, 
which is for the real losers. It shows that the computer really does 
not solve all the problems. It is one of the things that we worry 
about, that it might create more problems than it started" out solving, 
and create new problems; Now it is suggested that millions off people 
will be programed and the lists might be sold for other purposes. So 
what starts out well intentioned actually could end up very seriously 
an invasion of people’s privacy. All of the bugs have not been 
■eliminated. ■ . a "■■:;•:" 

Let me ask you this: Is this presently funded, now? Could you 
go ahead now ? 

Mr. Bowman. There would have to be an appropriation. 

Mr. Gallagher. But you have a contingency fund. 

Mr. Bowman. The contingency fund is merely an allowance in the 
budget but the funds that would come out of the contingency fund 
would still have to be appropriated. Isthatright? A. 
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Mr. Krueger. It is a contingency allowance in the budget. There 
is no fund in the sense that here is a pot of money somebody can reach 
into and get anything out of . 

Mr. Gallagher. Is it funded now? Can you start it now without 
any further legislation? . 

' Mr. Cornish. Using the suggested 9,000 tapes. 

Mr. Gallagher. The 9,000 tapes that Dr. Dunn mentioned — could 
you now start centralizing them with the existing contingency fund 
that you have ? 

Mr. Krueger. I would guess probably that any agency which had 
.funds not required for other uses would have a little difficulty explain- 
ing how they might use the funds to go off on this kind of an enterprise 
without some kind of authorization. 

Mr. Gallagher. I notice there is a contingency fund in the U.S. 
budget. 

Mr. Krueger. If you are talking about the contingency allowance 

in the budget, that is $500 million. 

Mr. Gallagher. Would $400,000 of that $500 million have some 
relationship tothe Data Center? 

Mr. Krueger. Not that I know of . .i . ...... 

Mr. Rosenthal. You are not going to go ahead and do this without 
congressional approval, are you ? 

- Mr. Gallagher. ' This is what we want to know here today. 

Mr. Bowman. No. 

Mr. Kosenthal. The answer is “No”? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. : v 

Mr. Kosenthal. Thank you. 

Mr. Gallagher. You will come up with an answer and a request 
before this thing gets underway ? 

Mr. Bowman. At the present time we are merely considering this. 
It probably would be possible for an agency to take on some of the 
functions of the Data Center, but we have no intention of doing this 
i without a proposal that would be officially presented to the Congress. 

■;/ Mr. Gallagher. And we have now your assurance as part of a 

legislative record which we are trying to establish here, that when 
and if your studies are concluded, before you will go ahead, you will 
come to the Congress and request permission, is that correct? 

Mr. Bowman. That is' right. We Would propose it probably as a 
regular budgeted item and if it requires any special legislation the 
legislation would have to be drawn and it might well require special 
legislation with regard to confidentiality. 

Mr. Gallagher. You might want to propose that when the Kaysen 
committee report is finished, "that it be submitted to a distinguished 
panel of experts on constitutional law, and invasion of privacy, for 
their comment and suggestion. 

This review would help spotlight the problems that perhaps the 
statistical people might not consider in their proposals. 

Would you feel that that might be a helpful way of bringing about 
this proposal or helpful in your final decision ? 

Mr. Bowman. Certainly I will discuss this with the Director who 
asked for this report and indicate this is one of the things that you 
; suggested. 

! Mr. Gallagher. We have two candidates named Reich and Packard 

whom we would like to recommend for sitting in on such a panel. 
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-As I say, this would be helpful. I think what we have to do is to 
make certain that we are not going to adopt this without hav ing a 
real hard look at it from every aspect, from the law, from the invasion 
of privacy, from the interests of the citizen, as opposed to just the 
statistical needs. 

Now, I would hope that you could consider that suggestion. 

• Mr. Bowman. We shall do- so. . 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Horton.;. 

Mr. Horton. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I start off with the premise that I am not mad at computers and 
. that computers can do good things for us and in my opening statement 
yesterday I tried to indicate a computer can be very helpful if it is 
utilized in a proper way. 

My approach to this is to try to make it possible for the Federal 
Government to use computers, but at the same time try to recognize 
the problem of protecting the individual. . 

Now, I am a bit confused because I understood that your proposal, 
of at least tlie thing that was being thought about, was not so limited 
as your testimony would indicate here today. 

You have tended to indicatethat the information that you are going 
to gather is statistical information and. that this would just. be a 
furnishing of statistics to other Government agencies and other users. 

. Is that accurate? Have you limited the proposal here today? It 
is not going to be a central data bank for. the entire Government; is 
thatright? 

Mr. Bowman. That is right. Covering all functions. 

,_Mr. Horton. But you are going to have to get a lot of information. 
Where are you going to get this information? 

Mr. Bowman. The idea here was quite broad, that all information 
useful for statistical purposes and to be used only for statistical pur- 
poses would go into the data center. \ - 

Mr. Horton. I don’t expect you to have now a definition of “in- 
formation for statistical purposes-,^, but I wish you would submit to 
this committee a definition of what you understand “information 
for statistical purposes' ’ to be. I would like to know that in very much 
detail. 

t Bowman. Let me say what I have stated the other way around. 
It definitely does not involve giving any information that can be 
identified with any individual. It excludes that. I will try to write 
out a definition of what it includes. 

Mr. Horton. The present concept excludes giving out information 
that would be identifiable insofar as an individual corporation is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. 

Nfr. Horton. But you have indicated earlier that the information 
you obtain would identify an individual and would identify a cor- 
poration or an organization— would identify the source of informa- 
tion, m other words, and would be very specific. 

Mr. Bowman. That is right. A 

Mr. Horton. So it would be retrievable, would it not, on the- data 
bank? / ’ 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. 
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Mr. Horton. What you are proposing also is a bank, a computer 
bank that will gather all information from all the Federal agencies 
for statistical purposes only. Is that right? 

Mr. Bowman. It would gather information from Federal agencies 
that would be used for statistical purposes, yes. It might include data 
collected by an agency that didn’t collect it for statistical purposes 
originally. The Internal Revenue— ’/W- - ' . ,'i ■ V 
Mr. Horton. Would you ask Mr. Macy’s department; the Civil 
Service Commission, for information' that they might have on their 
databank? ' " - ' -‘v-;/-- 

Mr. Bowman. I wouldn’t think that we would, but I am not sure 
that there might not be some information that he had that could be 
useful in a statistical data bank. ' ' 

Mr. Horton. Knowing how many people applied for a job at some 
point, wouldn’t that be a helpful statistic ? 

Mr. Bowman. That might be. . 

Mr. Horton. Or whether they were male or female? 

- Mr.’ Bowman. Yes. 

- Mr. HoRTON. Whether they were blackpr white ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. :;V.\ 

Mr. Horton. Whether they were divorced or not divorced? 

Mr. Bowman. The latter I don’t know. I think we might have, all 
the information that he has that is in a form that- — — 

Mr. Horton. We are talking about statistics now, and, not individ- 
uals. This would be an interesting' statistic or a' helpful statistic to 
somebody, wouldn’t it? - 

Mr. Bowman. The thing that I would not see as going into a data 
•center is a written descriptive record about— — V 

Mr. Horton. I am not talking about any written descriptive record 
of anybody, but I am asking you if you might not have a call on the 
data bank of the Civil Service Commission with regard to all the 
information they had about individuals in a certain category? 

Mr. Bowman. And the answer is that we might. W e might want 


Mr. Horton. Row, if you got that tape and put it in your data 
center, then it would be retrievable, would it not? ■; 

Mr. Bowman. It would be, but no one would get it from, the data 
center. y iYww 

Mr. Horton. I am not talking about now. 

Mr. Bowman. It.would.be retrievable.' 

Mr. Horton. I understand your real concern about invasion 'of the 
'right of privacy at this point, but I am now just' asking about the 
information that could be accumulated and you could accumulate this 
information. 

Mr. Bowman. That is right. 

Mr. Horton. In all probability you would accumulate that type of 
information? 

Mr. Bowman. In all probability we would accumulate that type of 
information. We probably would not assemble it by individuals. 

Mr. Horton. All right. Row, if the FBI has a computerized sys- 
tem in which they have all the crime information in the country, 
might you not want to get that information also ? ' 
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Mr. Bowman. If it were the same kind that you ascribed to the Civil 
Service Commission, yes, but again we would not want the records with 
regard to individual criminals, which are written records. 

Mr. Horton. Wouldn’t you want to know how many burglers were 
convicted in a given year, how many people committed murder and 
all this sort of inf ormation ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. 

Mr. Horton. You would have to get the specific information from 
the FBI computer, would you not ? 

Mr. Bowman. That is right. 

Mr. Horton. Have you made a survey as to what agencies have 
these computers at the present time ? 

- Mr. Bowman. The Bureau of the Budget does have a survey of all 
•of the different agencies and this information is available. We haven’t 
a complete inventory of all of the materials of a statistical character 
that are available in all of the different agencies. 

Mr. Horton. But you have the information with regard to which 
agencies have these computerized systems ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. ■■■■•• 

Mr.HoRTON. Do you know which ones have it now? 

Mr. Bowman. I cannot name them. 

: Mr. Horton. You can furnish that for the record. . - 

Mr. Bowman. There is a publication of the Bureau of the Budget 
that furnishes that. 

Mr. Horton. I think it would be helpful to have this in the record, 
Mr. Chairman, and I ask that we have this information. 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information appears in app. 1, p. 195.) 

Mr. Horton. Have you any concept of the amount of money the 
Federal Government has invested in these computer banks at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. Krueger. It is in the same report. 

Mr.HoRTON. Do you know what it is ? 

Mr. Krueger. Offhand, I do not. , , 

Mr. Bowman. It involves the statistical agencies. 

Mr. Horton. I could go through different other agencies that might 
have these particular banks and you would have this information. 
You got into some discussion with the chairman as to whether they 
would be hand-carried or sent over by teletype, and all this type of 
information. You would have to get some of this information from 
these various agencies. Would you not have to have the law changed 
in order to get this information from these agencies which would be 
so important to you ? .V 

Mr. Bowman. We might have to have it changed for some agencies. 
It might, -however, be just the same as now — agencies can transfer in- 
formation to Archives where it is stored. We have not really investi- 
gated exactly what limitations there would be with regard to the 
transfer of "information from agencies that now have it into the data 
center. 

Mr. Horton. Is there not a law which- says you cannot transmit 
■information from one agency to another except in the form of statis- 
tical totals or summaries ? 






Mr. Bowman. It does not say that you cannot transmit it. It says 
when you do take it, you cannot release it without 

Mr. Horton. Reading from section 139(b) of title V of the United 
States Code: 

Information obtained, by a Federal agency from any person or persons may, 
pursuant to section 139-139f of tbis title, be released to any. other Federal 
agency only if (1) the information shall be released in the form of statistical 
totals or summaries; or (2) the information as supplied by persons to a Fed- 
eral agency shall not, at the time of collection, have been declared by that agency 
or by any superior authority to be confidential; or (3) the persons supplying 
the information shall consent to the release of .it to a second agency by the 
agency to which the information was originally supplied; or (4) the Federal 
agency to which another Federal agency shall release the information has author- 
ity to collect the information itself and such authority is supported by legal pro- 
vision for criminal penalties against persons failing to supply such information. 

So, you would have to have some type of authority to get this; 

Mr. Bowman. In many instances, that is right. 

Mr. Horton. Have you talked with any of these various collecting 
agencies with regard to this proposal so you could find out what the 
problems are with regard to setting up a central data bank? 

Mr. Bowman. We have talked with them about some of the prob- 
lems that are associated with it, but we have not in detail gone into 
what the limitations would be on each agency. It would be more Severe 
on some agencies than it is on others, because of the pledges of con- 
fidentiality that they have. : 

Mr.' Krueger. I can illustrate how that might work by an example 
of what goes on. The Census Bureau operates under very strict stat- 
utory limitations which provide that information reports submitted 
to the Census Bureau can be examined only by sworn employees of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Rosenthal. What kind of employees ? 

Mr. Krueger. Sworn employees of the Department of Commerce. 
The Internal Revenue collects, as you know, income tax returns. They 
are collected under certain other kinds of restrictions as to the use, 
availability, et cetera. The Census Bureau and the Internal Revenue 
Service have, been cooperating in an undertaking which involves the 
collation of. information obtained from the economic censuses of 1963 
with information from tax returns. 

Mr. Horton. So you are saying there already is an exchange of in- 
formation between these two agencies. 

Mr. Krueger. Yes, 

Mr. Bowman. One-way exchange. 

Mr. Krueger. Internal Revenue, because of the particular restric- 
tions, is able to make the tax return information available to the Census 
Bureau, but the Census Bureau cannot make, the information from 
the census.of manufactures, say, available to Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Horton. This is a loophole we will have to study, because one 
of the things I am concerned about is that this thing has been growing 
up helter-skelter, and nobody has been looking at it specifically as 
we have. 

. One of the witnesses yesterday pointed out with regard to the use 
of the social security number how it began as a confidential piece of 
information and now it is available to everybody, practically. So, 
there has been a movement away from the original intention. 
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I want to underscore something I think we ought to remember all 
the way through these hearings because I think it sums it up better 
than any of us can ; that is what Mr. Packard said yesterday. He said : 

My ownliuncii is that Big Brother, if he ever comes to these United States, 
may turn out to be not a greedy power seeker but rather a relentless bureaucrat 
obsessed with efficiency. And he, more than the simple power seeker, could 
lead us to that ultimate of horrors : a humanity in chains of plastic tape. 

It seems to me what you are doing here for the sake of efficiency 
is to propose a source of information which can very well get out of 
hand because you will have to have, for your purposes, identification 
on that machine. 

I give you the benefit of good intentions at this point, but you may 
not be here 5 years from now and you may not be here 10 years from 
now. All this information is going to be in that central bank. Some- 
body, for the sake of efficiency, will say, “We ought to have it for some 
other purpose.” I cannot even envision what those purposes may be. 
We have to be concerned — and I hope you will be concerned particu- 
larly now — about how we are to protect that individual from having 
that information disseminated on an individual basis. I do not think 
we have sufficient safeguards at the present time. 

Mr. Bowman. It is certainly one of my concerns. 

Mr. Horton. Do the people in your Bureau take a close look at 
what is already being done in these computer centers in the other 
agencies? 

Mr. Bowman. Within the statistical agencies, we are quite familiar. 
We are not familiar with the uses of data in the nonstatistical agencies. 
For instance, we are not familiar with the uses of data in the Defense 
Department. We are not familiar with the uses of data in the FBI, 
the fingerprint files. 'So far as the use of data in the Census Bureau, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the National Center for Health Statis- 
tics, and all of the areas of our particular concern, we are familiar 
with the practices which they follow in the use of the computers and 
the effect it has upon confidentiality. 

Mr. Horton. Do you know of any of. these agencies that have come 
to Congress and gotten the specific authority of -Congress to proceed 
with these so-called data banks ? 

Mr. Bowman. There are some recent acts that were passed. They 
were data banks broader than statistical data banks. I do not believe 
any statistical agencies have had any particular authorization in this 
area. There have been appropriations for their setting up computer 
facilities. 

Mr. Horton. These computer facilities are more than just statistical, 
because they have personal information in them. I do not understand 
what Mr. Macy is talking about, and I wish you would explain it to me, 
because Mr. Macy indicated there are already integrated information 
systems, and that they use this information across departmental boun- 
daries. He says it is going to be common to use direct tape-to-tape 
feeding of data from one department to another. He indicates in this 
article that they have already used this system to give the President 
some recommendations with regard to filling high-level jobs. 

You would have all that information on that tape. He has only 
limited information. I assume he does not have what the FBI has on 
theirs. 
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Mr. Maey is a very close personal friend, and I have the highest 
regard for him and I know he is concerned about this problem, but will 
it not be a lot more efficient 5 years from now for whoever is the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission to say, “We are going to need 
the information from the central data bank and you have it now in the 
Bureau of the Budget,” and make a request of you and somebody is 
going to have to decide whether they release it, and they will find some 
way to release it because it will save the taxpayers a lot of money ? 

That is a hypothetical question, but it could happen, could it not? 

Mr. Bowman. It could happen. The thing is, I would think much 
of the information would not be in the type of data center I am talking 
about. I did answer all your questions by saying the Civil Service 
Commission has information of a quantitative character about the num- 
ber of people, their length of service in the Federal Government, their 
color, their race, their marital status, and it might well be in the data 
center. 

I also said they could not get it back again if they wanted it so far 
as an individual is concerned, or no one else could, other than the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Now with regard to files that various agencies may have, with regard 
to the whole history of a person’s employment in the Federal Govern- 
ment, I can see how the Federal Government in order to operate has. 
to know about Mr. X when he worked in this agency or that agency 
or another agency, and that this information can conveniently be col- 
lected and made more accessible.' I am not saying that this is inappro- 
priate. I am saying, however, it has risks associated with it that the 
data center which I am discussing does not seem to have, in my opinion, 

Mr. Horton. I am pointing out the possibilities and I am also think- 
ing in terms of the fact that there are applications by law students, as 
was demonstrated yesterday, for employment in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Federal Government sends out questionnaires to these 
law professors and they put personal opinions on those reports. That 
information can very easily be fed into a computer. 

I am concerned about the transmittal and the error in transmittal, 
too, because this can happen. I had a lawsuit one time where a fellow 
was charged with a hit-and-run accident in New York City, and he 
had a pretty bad situation facing him because they had his license. The 
sergeant had made an error and put the wrong license number down. 
So, this client of mine was having a really serious problem. 

That information will be fed in and it would be put on a tape in Mr. 
Macy’s agency or the FBI or the State Department or wherever it 
might happen to be. Conceivably, in 5 years from now we will not 
have a Secretary of State, so somebody will come along and want to 
get the information on all the people who have studied constitutional 
law and all the other things that he thinks go into making a good Secre- 
tary of State. Then he will go to the most efficient way of getting it, the 
central data bank. You will be furnishing personal information on 
somebody which can be reviewed and seen, and it will have a marked 
effect upon that person’s life. 

Mr. Bowman. We could not release it. I think you have made 
another point which I think is very important. It may be that we will 
have to consider not only regulations with regard to what comes out of 
the data center that I have been talking about, but also regulations 
about what goes into it. 
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Mr. Horton. That is the point. 

Mr. Bowman. I am perfectly amenable to this type of suggestion. 

Mr. Horton. What goes into that data bank will be very important. 
I do not think your study or your committee or your task force has 
been doing much in that connection. You will have a hard time limit- 
ing it, because you will be seeking this information from agencies that 
have it. It will be a lot more efficient for you to get this information 
from the Census Bureau, and there are some personal questions that 
are asked by the Census Bureau. There will be a request sometime soon 
to get that information. 

The point I am making is that you have to guard against that. 

One other point I want to make is this: Recently the Congress 
enacted a Freedom of Information Act. Have you looked at that in 
connection with the implications which might be involved ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes, I have. In fact, I looked at it very carefully in 
connection with my business associates, and have been reasonably well 
convinced that it does not interfere with the confidentiality practices 
so far as the statistical program is concerned. It does have an exemp- 
tion in it which indicates that where informatiton has been collected 
when confidentiality is pledged, it is protected against making the 
information available. - 

Mr. Horton. There is another point I want to make. In your state- 
ment you made reference to the fact that there is an exchange of infor- 
mation on Federal tax data- to the Census. Bureau which is relieving, 
about 1 million small businessmen. I serve on the Small Business 
Committee of the House, and I am very much concerned about the prob- 
lems of the small businessman. - - 

One of the complaints that they have is the complaint about so 
much paperwork. I can assure you from my experience and my per- 
sonal contact with a lot of these small businessmen, they do not know 
that, this information is being shared. I think this is a problem of 
communication to. the individual that this information is being used 
for one purpose or another purpose. 

In other words, when he submits income tax information, he ought 
to know that this information is going to be made available to the 
Census Bureau or this information is going to be made available to the 
central data bank, and that fact ought to be on the form that he fills 
out. It is not on the form now, so far as I know. He does not know 
this. So, when he furnishes this information, one of the problems 
that I think we are concerned about is how does he get a chance to 
know what is in that bank so he can contest it if he wishes, or so his 
rights, whatever they might happen to be, can be represented. 

- I do not think this point has been considered. Perhaps you might 
give some consideration to this before you come back with a proposal 
to form an octopus that is going to gather all this information so all 
you have to do is push a key ana find out all you want about a partic- 
ular individual, even if you have all these safeguards that you have 
proposed. c • 

Mr. Bowman. I think it is true a great many people do not know, 
and the only thing I can say is that the transfer of information from 
the Internal Revenue to the Census Bureau is under provisions of law 
as.it exists. - ....... . 

Mr. Horton. The law says we are all presumed to know what the 
law is, but the people do not know what the law is. I have one right 
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now under the Civil Eights Act. The New York State law is a very 
wide law permitting people to purchase housing. I have just had a 
very personal experience. I would say 99 out of 100 people do not 
know what that New York law is. 

That is true of the Federal law, too. 

I think when you are getting into this field of personal rights, in- 
dividual rights and liberty, if you will, they should be put on direct 
notice that this information will 'be used in a computer and that type 
of information will be compiled on them. They ought to have that 
information in the first instance. I hope your committee will take a 
look at that. 

You see, your task force mission, according to your own statement, 
was to consider measures which should be taken to improve the “stor- 
age of” and then you say “and access to U.S. Government statistics.” 
You put “statistics” in there, but you are talking about the “storage 
of.” You want to improve the storage of and you want to improve 
the access to this information. 

You are; building quite a monster here, and I think you will have to 
watch it pretty carefully before you start centralizing all this type of 
information that you have. 

Incidentally,. I am concerned about what has already happened in 
this field — the storage of information in the FBI, in Mr. Macy’s 
agency, in the Census Bureau, and in the Internal ^Revenue Service. 
I think it is a good thing this committee is taking a look at this so 
we can awaken some people to the problems of what they are facing 
with regard to giving this type of information. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you, Mr. Horton. 

I share Mr. Horton’s concern. If this information is available, 
there will be great temptation to acquire it. You can give us all the 
assurances in the world that not very many people are going to have 
access to it, but I just wonder, if no one is going to be interested in it, 
whether we might be building a great and expensive electronic 
“garbage pail.” 

Mr. Cornish. Mr. Bowman, as it now stands, each individual 
agency which has this material on tape is responsible for the con- 
fidentiality of that material. Is that not true? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. 

Mr. Cornish. So, if we set up a national data center, we would 
impose upon them the same confidentiality restraints, that now exist 
on the separate agencies. Is that correct ? , 

Mr. Bowman. I think more severe than exists on some separate 
agencies whose data would be in the Center. _ 

Mr. Cornish. My point is, for example, IES now has the responsi- 
bility of guarding the confidentiality of the tax returns. This pro- 
posal actually would introduce a second agency into that same respon- 
sibility. So, not only would IES have the responsibility of guarding 
the original data that are collected, but also the Data Center would 
have the same responsibility for any of the material which it got 
from IES. So there would be two agencies that would have respon- 
sibility for guarding connfidentiality, whereas now there is only one 
in each case. _ . 

Do you see any problem at all in the fact that we are, spreading 
the control out a little farther ? 
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Mr. Bowman. I think that is a very excellent question. The way 
I tried to write my testimony and the way I have seen it to date is that 
the restriction in the Center would be the severest restriction. In 
other words, continuing the illustration you used, IES can now make 
information available to States about individuals. The Data Center 
could not, under the way l have set it up. 

That does not mean that the data could not now be made available 
to States. It could, because IES would still have the right to make 
the data available. They would still have the data. 

Mr. Gallagher. Are there not 18 or 19 different bodies or people 
who have access to IES statistics nowF :; A : 

Mr. Bowman. Quite a few. I never counted them. 

Mr. Gallagher. I think it is 18- or 19. 

Mr. Bowman. The way I have tried to express it is that the statis- 
tical Data Center would have the universal rule, if what I have in- 
tended were to come about, that it would not release to anybody infor- 
mation that could be identified with an individual, but many agencies 
would have data in the Data Center which were not subject to that 
same restriction/ They might release the information, but the Data 
Center would not. ■ ’■{■■■■ 

F or example, now and again the Census Bureau may have a request 
from an agency for information about an individual. The individual 
may write to the agency and say, “It is all right. Eelease the infor- 
mation.” ':c.p 000 '• ■ v ' 

The practice there is still not to do it but to write back to the indi- 
vidual and, if he has lost a copy of his form, give him a copy of the 
form and let that inf ormatioii then be sent by the individual business- 
man himself. 

Mr. Cornish. This is handled by one set of Federal employees. 
Under the. Center, actually we would have two sets of Federal em- 
ployees involved. 

, Mr. Bowman. There would be two sets of Federal employees in the 
sense that the Center would have its own employees. Where the 
Center would be located, we do riot know. It. is also true that the other 
statistical agencies have people that are subject to the same require- 
ments. .... 

Mr. Cornish. My only .point was that you do get an increased prob- 
lem in the control area. ..... 

Mr. Krueger.. I think one of the points Mr. Bowman made earlier 
is that, it is entirely conceivable that with the operation of a Center 
of this, kind, the present practice whereby agencies now secure infor- 
mation from other agencies would be cut down, because they would not 
feel the necessity for -doing .that if there were a central capability of 
performing that kind of service. . 

Mr. Gallagher. Are we not really, getting right down to it, placing 
an unbearable burden of temptation on the keeper of the keys or the 
keeper of the safe — when wo get down to putting all of this informa- 
tion into a Central Data Bank— that no one is ever going to want, or 
ha ve access to it ? 

Mr. Bowman. . I think we have to impose close surveillance on what 
goes into the Center. 

Mr. Gallagher. Assuming you do that, really are we not placing an 
unbearable burden of temptation on whoever is in control of that? 
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Mr. Bowman. I think not. I think: if yon expand it so it includes 
everything known ; yes. If you do not expand it that way, I have the 
feeling, Mr. Gallagher, we might even be improving confidentiality. 

Mr. Gallagher. Except for an elite who will be in possession of the 
information. It is that elite that the average citizen has a right to 
fear if you are going to put military statistics, crime statistics, census 
statistics, IBS statistics in there, and all that is retrievable if you 
just press the right button. 

Mr. Bowman. That is why I said we probably have more carefully 
to scrutinize arid specify what we are going to put in. I am not sure 
all of the things that people can think of as being there need be there 
for the Center to perform its most important function. 

Mr. Gallagher. You have had a great deal of experience and I have 
great regard for your experience and for what you have done in the 
Government, but you know that once you start this thing as a “foot 
in the door,” next year there will be someone else who will want to 
make use of your data bank. If it is that good, it will be expanded, 
and it will be expanded beyond a reasonable point. 

Mr. Bowman. I think I agree, except on this point : You cannot stop 
moving forward in order to be sure that nothing bad will ever happen. 

Mr. Gallagher. We do not want to impede progress. The computer 
is here to stay, and it can be a great source for good. We would hope 
that you are not underestimating the computer. I think you are. I 
think in centralizing this information in one giant computer, you have 
not realized the potentialities of the computer, because if you feel that 
you can control this kind of information and that the computer itself 
can make this decision, you are. not being realistic. You are placing 
tremendous power in the hands of an elite. 

I have a higher regard for the computer’s capabilities than I think 
you have. I do not think we ought to abandon computers. We ought 
to utilize them as a source for good. But they also can be a source 
or mechanism for totalitarianism. I do not want to overstate the case, 
but if all this information is there and someone has total access to it, 
you can see there are a few dangers in it. 

Mr. Horton. Mr. Chairman, on that point I am not only concerned 
about the wrongdoer who may seek this information, but I am con- 
cerned about the attitude that will be created by this great source of 
information. The Internal Eevenue Service information was very 
confidential at the start, but now it is available to States and, I think 
it was mentioned, 17 or 18 other agencies. You can justify every one 
of these uses of the information. There probably will be hundreds of 
uses of this central information that you can have that will be very 
good uses. Every one of us would agree right now that this would 
be a very fine thing. We want to stop criminals. We want to do this 
and that. This is a good reason for having this information. 

But in the middle of that is a little guy who has now become a 
statistic: This can cause, I think, the loss of the privacy that he has, 
and this is what we are concerned about here. 

Mr. Bowman. Mr. Horton, would you not agree on this point, 
however : If we make it clear that the center that I am talking about 
does not release information that can be identified with an individual, 
then it should be obvious, also, that information should not go into 
the center if the only reason for putting it there would be because 
people are interested in getting information about individuals. 
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Mr. Horton. I wish we had the time to go into that. I think you 
have some very impractical impossibilities for curtailing the informa- 
tion that goes in, because you are not going to be able to get informa- 
tion that will be helpful if it is curtailed information at the inception. 
I agree with the idea. I think it is a good one. I also agree with 
your premise that we are not going to release anything except statisti- 
cal information, but, as you have it, you can find out what happened 
to Frank Horton from the time he was bom until right today just by 
pushing that button — everything. 

Mr. Galla gher. It might never be released. 

Mr. Bowman. I hope, however, what you say is not true for the 
data center that I am talking about. I did try to make this point. 
There are a lot of ways in which statistical data can be organized 
for collation purposes. If the data center is organized as I am think- 
ing about it and does not release information about individuals, it 
would not organize the data that way. It would not be possible to 
press a button and get all the information about Mr. “X”. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Bowman, we are going to try to adjourn here 
until 2 o’clock. We would like to finish up, if you do not mind. The 
kind of information that is anticipated to go into this disturbs me; 
credit survey, credit information, farm population data. 

Mr. Krueger. If you are looking at this list as being the kind of 
information which would certainly go in, that is not true. 

Mr. Gallagher. I have been looking at a list that has been pointed 
out as the possibility of going into this. Special census, metropolitan, 
Louisville, . one-time survey ; the census population of housing, 25-per- 
cent sample, population tallies. 

There is all sorts of information that will be going in here of a very 
personal nature. Ho you disagree with this ? 

Mr. Bowman. No. All those things have not been decided to go in. 
They would be available. 

Mr. Gallagher. These are suggested items. 

Mr. Bowman. No. 

Mr. Krueger. This is an inventory of what is available in machine 
readable form. 

Mr. Gallagher. This is on your 9,000 tapes now ? 

Mr. Krueger. It is more than 9,000. 

Mr. Gallagher. Maybe it is more than 9,000. I am talking about 
the 9,000 tapes you are talking about putting into this as the possible 
material in the central data bank. 

Mr. Krueger. No decision has been made of what goes into- the 
center. 

Mr. Gallagher. I would like to have you put that in the record. 
That would be helpful. This kind of inf ormation would seem to place 
people in peril and people would — I think, the average citizen who 
gives this kind of information knowing that it is instantaneously re- 
trievable in a central data bank would walk with a certain amount of 
justified fear. 

Mr. Bowman. It is available now. 

Mr. Gallagher. It is decentralized. Once you centralize it you 
have a complete profile. 

Mr. Bowman. Much of this is centralized. 
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Mr. Gallagher. If it is, then let us abandon what you are about to 
do if it is all that handy. 

Mr. Bowman. Much of it is not. . 

The next point is even if it is centralized more than it is now, it is 
not available now and it would not be available when it is centralized 
so far as the individual is concerned. 

Mr. Gallagher. You have told me you are not going to program 
out the individual’s name before it goes in there. 

Mr. Bowman. I have indicated that legislation to permit the dis- 
closure of the information about the individual is certainly acceptable 
so far as the data center is concerned. . 

Mr. Gallagher. Bight. The legislation is acceptable but the inf or- 
maJtion is obtainable by those persons who have access to the central 
kdySi ■■■ ' - ~ * ■ 

Mr. Bowman. It is obtainable in the same way it is obtainable now. 

Mr. Gallagher. Now he has to go to 25 areas and he has to say, 
“May I have this information?” and he can be turned down at every 
one of them and I am sure he probably is turned down. Again, I say 
that you are placing an unbearable temptation 'before whoever is in 
control of this central data bank not to use.it for nonbenevolent 
purposes. . ... . . 

I would hope, Mr. Bowman, that you could give great consideration 
to this before you move forward on it. 

Mr. Bowman. Certainly. 

Mr. Gallagher. I appreciate your assurance that this will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for full consideration before even a pilot pro- 
gram is set up as a central data bank. 

Do you have a question before we adjourn ? 

We are going to recess until 2 o’clock, Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman. Would you like me to' be back? I had planned to 
go off this afternoon but if you want me here I will remain. 

Mr. G alla g her. Not as long as Mr. Ruggles and Mr. Dunn will be 
here. We want to thank you very much for being here this morning. 
I leave assured that you are full of good intentions but I leave with an 
uneasy feeling that they are incapable of accomplishment. 

Mr. Bowman. More than good intentions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you very much. 

The committee stands adj oumed until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Gallagher. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair would like to call Mr. Richard Ruggles and Mr. Edgar b. 
Dunn, Jr., to the stand. 

Mr. Krueger, would you like to join in ? 

Mr. Ruggles, of the Yale University Department of Economics was 
chairman of the Committee on the Preservation and Use of Economic 
Data of the Social Science Research Council, which last year submitted 
a report urging the establishment of a data bank. 

Mr. Dunn is a research analyst with Resources for the Future, Inc., 
of Washington, D.C. As a consultant to the Office of Statistical 
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Standards, Bureau of the Budget, he has written a review of the pro- 
posal for a national data center. 

I might say that there appears to be a data wall, Mr. Ruggles, on the 
campus of Yale University. Professor Reich was here yesterday and 
took a dim view of your proposal. That is what we are here for — so 
that we can get all the views, to see that we ourselves can learn as 
much about the problem as possible. 

I hope that this dialog in someway will create a climate of concern 
neeessary before we take such a step. 

Mr. Ruggles, would you proceed with your statement ? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD RUGGLES, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Ruggles. The Congress is indeed wise to give serious consider- 
ation to the question of the individual’s right to privacy, and the pos- 
sible infringement thereof by the Federal Government, and even Con- 
gress itself. The danger lies not only in the massive files which are 
built up in the different Government agencies, but even in fragmen- 
tary information which may fall into the hands of someone who may 
use it to inflict damage or embarrassment to the individual concerned. 
The individualcitizen is quite right to be wary of a government which 
can use information at its disposal to coerce, badger, or expose him in 
ways, which are not based upon due process of the law. One of the 
most encouraging developments of recent years has been the increasing 
recognition that information obtained illegally does not constitute 
proper evidence, and that certain agencies of the Federal Government 
itself may have acted illegally in their attempts to procure such in- 
formation. Thus wiretapping, improper seizure of records, ef cetera, 
are now considered illegal in situations other than, . those directly con- 
cerned with national security. ; The use of confessions and the prose- 
cution of offenders without adequate legal, representation have also 
been called into serious question. By. the same token, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that we must take steps to protect the information 
which the Government obtains from individuals and businesses in its 
normal operation. This,. I gather, is the concern of this committee 
today. 

The problem of disclosure of confidential information about indi- 
viduals and businesses is not new. It has- long 'been recognized that 
the information which individuals and businesses provide under law 
to the Bureau of the Census, for example, is confidential. This means 
that no other Federal agency is permitted to see or use the individual 
records, and even Congress itself cannot obtain census information on 
any individual or company. In fact, this confidentiality has been 
guarded so zealously that Congress 'and the other agencies of the 
Federal Government have been enjoined from obtaining from com- 
panies duplicate copies of those records which were submitted to the 
Census Bureau. The disclosure rules are meant to safeguard indi- 
viduals so that they can feel sure that information which they give 
to the Census Bureau will never be used against them for such pur- 
poses as tax enforcement, antitrust, or congressional investigations. 
The disclosure rule has not been interpreted, of course, as preventing 
the use of census information, for analyzing policy or providing in- 
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formation about specific groups, regions of the country, performance 
of industries, et cetera. In making tabulations of data, however, the 
Census Bureau carefully omits those classifications which might en- 
able anybody to figure out information • about individual firms or 
persons. 

There are, of course, other Federal agencies which must by their 
very nature use information about individuals and firms for their op- 
erations. Thus for example the Internal Revenue Service not only 
must collect information about people’s income and the taxes they pay, 
but this information can and should be used to prosecute tax fraud or 
tax evasion. Similarly, the Social Security Administration must proc- 
ess information about each individual over a period of years, recording 
his job status, family status, et cetera. This information is necessary 
for the determination of social security payments. Such use of in- 
dividual information is of course justified, necessary, and legal. On 
the other hand, it is a real question whether tax returns or social se- 
curity records should be turned over to other groups who may wish 
to use them for other purposes if the persons or firms to whom the 
records refer may individually be affected thereby. The question of 
the proper or improper use of information by different agencies is 
indeed a ticklish one, and procedures should be developed by both the 
executive branch and the legislative branch which will protect con- 
fidentiality and insure the privacy of the individual. In a great many 
instances, agencies may wish to obtain information not for operating 
purposes, but in order to make policy decisions and to. guide future 
operations. Thus the Office of Education has a real interest in know- 
ing how college enrollments may be expected to develop in the future. 
Those concerned with questions of poverty wish to know the dimen- 
sions and structure of this problem. In a great many of these in- 
stances, the agencies in question have contracted with the Census Bu- 
reau to provide them with such general information based upon sample 
surveys. In these instances, a disclosure and confidentiality rule must 
be developed which will protect the individual and yet yield the general 
information which is required. 

In addition to the primary question of preserving the privacy of the 
individual, there are additional related questions which deserve care- 
ful consideration. . . 

It is unfortunately true that because the United States, possesses 
a highly decentralized statistical system individuals and, in particular, 
businesses may be required, to fill out a largenumber of forms from 
different agencies asking for essentially, the same kind of information. 
Business firms, often complain that they. spend a great deal of time 
and effort in making out reports to a variety of different government 
agencies, and that their life would be considerably simplified if the 
different groups could get together and- make a. single request for 
information which they would share. With respect to -sample sur- 
veys,' it : is also true that a number of different Government agencies con- 
struCt special samples to obtain information which they need for po]ici> 
guidance, and because these Samples are done independentlydittle con- 
sideration is given to whether related work going on. elsewhere in the 
Government might not be adapted to serve a number of different pur- 
poses at the Same time. Careful consideration given to problems such 
as this might well cut down the bother, expense, and exasperation of 
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those from whom the information is obtained, on the one hand, and 
simultaneously reduce the cost and increase the efficiency on the part of 
the agencies collecting the information on the other. 

Recently it has become increasingly evident that detailed individual 
information is much more useful for research purposes and thus for 
policy guidance than is aggregated and tabulated information. This 
is. well illustrated by the. tax model for estimating the impact of dif- 
ferent tax changes, which was developed by Joseph Pechman at 
Brookings. Under arrangement with the Internal Revenue Service, 
a set of 100,000 tax returns was developed which represented a sample 
of all the individual tax returns in the country. The IRS took spe- 
cial precautions to eliminate identifying characteristics, so that the 
specific individuals could not be recognized. In evaluating the effect 
of a proposed tax change on various kinds of taxpayers and on total 
tax revenue, it was merely necessary to program the computer so that 
each of the 100,000 cases involved would be recomputed according to 
the proposed change in the tax law. By this device it became possible 
to evaluate the differences among- various proposals, and to see how 
individuals in different situations might be affected. This research 
method has proved to be so successful that it is now part of the tax 
research program carried on by the IRS itself . 

The same kind of research technique has recently been used at 
Yale by a student writing a Ph.D. thesis on the future economic 
status of the aged population. The primary material used for this 
research was the 1 in 1,000 sample of households prepared by the 
Census Bureau from the I960 Demographic Census. Like the sample 
of tax. returns,, identifying characteristics which would permit the 
recognition of individual cases were removed, but data for each of 
7 jj- ■ in fi uestion was presented in considerable detail. 

Additional samples of data on houshold finances obtained from the 
Michigan Survey Research Center were used to construct a hypo- 
thetical income statement and balance sheet for each household, and 
data on such things as private pension coverage, labor turnover rates 
for van ous . prof essi ons, et cetera, were obtained from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. On the basis of such information, a life process 
model was constructed, whereby each individual household in the 1960 
sample was aged a year at a time for 20 years, taking into account 
mortality rates, possible job changes, projection of wage changes, and 
so forth. At the end of the 20-year simulation, the results were 
summarized to find out what the economic status of the aged popula- 
tion might be, in terms of the income distribution and the nature of 
those individuals who were at the proverty level. It is true that any 
Single projection requires assumptions about the future social security 
payments, wage changes, pension coverage, et cetera. However, one 
oj-'tke maj or purposes of the simulation was to see the extent to which 
different kinds of assumptions mattered in the estimate of what- might 
take place in the future. It is studies, such as this that can help pro- 
a basis for future legislation concerning many of our central 
problems; Although, disclosure: of individual: information. is not neces- 
S a ^?u ' e P®® of detailed. , individual information is required. 

^ Uliat kind of satisfactory solution can there be to these problems? 
First, and foremost, it is essential to protect the individual from an 
invasion of his privacy and the misuse of information which may 
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damage or embarrass him. Second, it would be useful if we could re- 
duce the tremendous flood of reports which are required from busi- 
nesses and individuals at the F ederal. State and local levels. Some 
simplification and rationalization here would considerably reduce the 
burden on the respondents, as well as the cost to the Government, 
Finally, however, in developing adequate disclosure rules we must be 
careful hot to throw the baby out with the bath. Many kinds of ana- 
lytical research require access to individual information, but this 
should not constitute disclosure in any meaningful sense. Tech- 
niques must be developed to preserve the usefulness of detailed infor- 
mation but at the same time insure the privacy of the individual. 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you, Mr. Buggies. 

Mr. D unn , would you like to proceed with your statement ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gallagher. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF EDGAR S. DUNN, JR., RESEARCH ANALYST, 
RESOURCES FOR THE FUTURE, INC. 

Mr. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for giv- 
ing me the opportunity to discuss this issue with you today. 

I think that the. concern of this committee is a very legitimate and 
proper one and one that concerns me as well. I think it is very whole- 
some that we can discuss this issue together. . I do think- that there 
still r ema ins some residual confusions that I should like to try to point 

up. . .... . 

Much of what I have to say here is a -recapitulation of my previous 
testimony and points made by my colleagues. However, I think there 
might be some merit in recasting them in a somewhat different way. - 

I think that it is important to recognize clearly that there are two 
basically different types of information systems: (1) there are sta- 
tistical-' “information systems, and (2) there are information systems 
that have as their purpose the generation of intelligence. 

I might say -that I use- the term “intelligence” here with some mis- 
givings and for want of a better term.' My concern is that the term 
sometimes carries a certain amount of emotional freight, but I use it 
here only to make a technical distinction. 

The distinction is basic. .Intelligence systems- generate data about 
individuals as individuals. They have as their purpose “finding out” 
about the individual. They are widespread and common and essen- 
tial in our private and public business. They include such things as 
the medical records a doctor keeps to trace the changes in the well- 
being of his patient and the educational records the teacher keeps to 
trace the progress of the student. They include requirements essen- 
tial to public administration, such as the licensing authorities’ need to 
know whether a driver has legal vision, or the tax authorities need 
for information to administer taxes. • 

Most of the intelligence information systems with which. I have had 
any direct contact are restricted systems which, have a specific ad- 
ministrative purpose and have not as their purpose the organization of 
intelligence about individuals into an integrated dossier of any kind 

It is conceivable that an intelligence system of this kmd could he 
developed. 
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y A statisticahinf ohmatiron Sy^imprMhcesdhf Ormatiohifehat-ddeS Sbt 
relate to, thejindividuah Ht only? identifies: chafadteristicsothaf relate^ 
torgroups of individuals oh populations: It' ha’s-as its pttrpqCe'answer-’i 
mg such questions' as these': What proporti on of the residents of 'Ap- r 
palachia. posses income less than $3jOQO;?-: 'In- what way 'doe&tbfciaMi 
of economic activities, in bPe.w Y ork Citydifferf rom Chicago % h* What? 
activities seem- to figure - prominently in recent rapid growth- of -the" 
Southeast* . Florida, the .gulf coast, and the Bosfeh- Washington c'orxiti: . 
dor? What proportion-of the registered voters Turned outin a; recent- 
primary and how were- they divided between liepubl i can and' Denied 2 
crat, urban and ru ral , white and nonwhite ? . : : : : ■> 

These are- just illustrations but emphasize the range of the questions,* > 
which is infinite, ;**= to w- -oohti’ '' .- YiT. .rfilfre.i -o 

- This is sufficient to emphasize that a statistical system is’ busy gen- 
erating aggregates, averages, percentages and so forth' that describe 
relationships, No information about the individual is generated. 

No information -about the individual needs to be' available to anyone 
under any circumstances for the statistical information system to 

perform its function. : ” - . 

This distinction, it seems to me, divides the' issue of personal privacy 
into two parts. The first part of the issue us reflected? in this question : 
Can a statistical information system be developed and administered in . 
a- wiiy that assures thatit caimot bemsed' as an intelhgencfc system ! ,1 
think the answer is an unqualified “Yes.” That this can be done and . 
done successfully there: is :no doubt. . It has been done and. done sue- - 
cessf ully ; - for many years : for : those -; files- ; that t constitute the records > 
of the Bureau of tihe Census.- : We don’t haveto speculate about possi- ' 

LIFl ' 1 ... j ~ 1 ' • : ' 
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Let’s see wherein this protection does-exist and : the v ways- in which 
it can be extended. . s' ; s :'. . h-.-"--' : .r r;av .- 


The protections are of two broafitypes (<z) those that; stem- froin' 
the design aiid technical "characteristics: of'tnes system, - and f^Lthokeb 
established by statutory and other legal restrictions prohibiting the 
release of individual data. i ay. a- :■ 1 w? ' vy -rchfi; a-a hu.IT 
r I think that ; it shouldTie emphasized that such statutory restrietioris- ■ 
do- exist, sis' has been: emphasized : here? previously:- hHie statutory ; 
regulations governing thexensuscfiles area-casein point.; They- have - 
existed for a long time. They have worked well to prohibitiillegalo 
disclosure of individMIdata-itosanyone, andthis'includfes the President 
of the United States: Theidetails of dhedegaloprovisions in thisrareav 
and 'their history are' stifficieritly complex that'* I am: -not: qualified to 
review them, but Dr: Bowman here- and the men onrhis -staff -and men 
on the staff of the Census Bureau can elaborat'e-'on -this; subject:: ■ vi r: - 
: These? legal prohibtidns-are supplemented- by c a?fprmidable, array - 
of procedures embodied -in' the design of a: statistical system' and in-: 
herentin modem technology. ' '- ride - : crfbUr 

These legal provisions constitute thefollowing: :; .??■ ■ ' ?-? Gi , 

Theday or public image of such a system is- one of an automated;;:, 
monster with everybody’s records that can be instantaneously retrieved 
by pressing buttoms. There seems to be no' awareness that the same 
technology that projects this; frightening image has characteristics 
that can be and are utilized effectively to protect the sanctity of the 
individual record. Let me indicate some of the ways. 


E: 

i? 
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First, consider; the technical form of the record. You see in my 
hand a piece of computer tape.; This is the .form of the record. You 
and I can’t) read it. Although there : may be several; advanced, corn-; 
puter technicians in this room, they can’t read it. To get any inr or- 
mation out of this tape requires ; ( 1) a machine, (2) a codebook, (3) an'i 
appropriate set of instructions, (4;) a technician. You see, when we 
put information into, such a system we start : with' an inherent; technical 
advantage over tradition al records when it comes to protecting per- 
sonal privacy. ' Information on paper in agency files can be very 
easily prostituted by any human being “who can read and write, and ; 
can be bought. The number of people who could got a- specific piece 
of- information ;oufc.of a file of this type are very limited and very easy 
to identify. This facilitates the establishment of security- procedures.' 

- Second, T-jusb said an appropriate set. of instructions was necessary 
to getany) information off the stape. -This prompts me to .make two 

^ A statistical system will have the data formated andstored and will 
have developed a set of instructions— known in the lingo nowadays as 
computer software — that facilitate the generation of statistical serv- 
ices. It may, in : consequence, not he a very efficient system for in- 
telligence purposes because neither the format of the record nor the 
standard-instructions are;developed for intelligence use ; _ . ;• ! 

However,- there is a more important point- .> In addition to designing 
instructions that tell the machine what to do, you can give it instruc- 
tions that can tell it what not to do. You can teach the machine to 
distinguish appropriate inquiries-^statistical questions — L f rom inap- 
propriate-inquiries-— intelligence questions or individual data. Fur- 
thermore, you can go further than that. You- can teach the machine 
toddentifyi^trick’’: inquiries— either accidental or purposeful. That 
is, you can teach the machine to sav, “This is a statistical inquiry but 
it is - framed in ; such ’ a (way :-that the population or -group you have 
defined contains only one indi vidual or less than some specified number 
of individuals.” : yW /'• • • ' n _ ' , . 

Thus you can design a system in ways that prohibit any output 
otherthan a legitimate statistical analysis. The machine itself and 
the design system. ;that operates it can be used . to monitor the use 
procedures in. ways that greatly increase: the- efficiency and assurance 
of security. n;: v sv ,, , , , , . • . ,. 

In addition, through system design and the kinds of mstructmns 
you give the machine ^ou cah teach it wavs to disguise records. - j or 
example^ you- can replace all individual identification codes with a 
special security code that only the .machine can use and which it uses : 
only for the purpose of associating records. : ...-lender . such circum- 
stances, no one engaged in any part of the productive operation of the 
system would be able to identify any. individual record without access 
to the set of translation codes that could be protected by special pro- 
visions of law and intensive security devices. The machine can also 
generate data useful; for statistical purposes that are randomized, or 
modified into “prototype” records that retain certain useful statistical 

properties while losing all identity as individuals. . 

We have had experience with all of these devices, legal and tech- 
nical ; they can be "further perfected and extended as we attempt, to 
improve the efficiency of the system for legitimate statistical use. 
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| Indeed^! one of the. strongest arguments for an improved statistical 

I servicihg'capability such as 1 1 have proposed, . is the fact that some 

I integration of procedure and: regulation is ; important: in making the 

I best use of the technical safeguards that have and can be. developed 

| to assure personal privacy! .; .avA.-vj-n;,? xtiy- -r.s-M: • W .kr.viou-i I .ril-i 

I y: So; much for- statistical^ .itif Orihation systems. The second ■ part, of 

the issue of personal privacy is related to information systems directed 
to the uses of intelligence. The issue here is, basically different. You 
| can’t ask, “How can an intelligence system be designed to protect ’ the 
output of information: iabout the individual ?’’r: That ;is . what it- is 
I designedto. do and it bias .many legitimate purposes, recognized by Hw 

I and society.); We have .already identified examples: of these.; 

[ Whether or not as a matter of practice the-rights of individuals to 
personal privacy have been adequately protected in these systems as 
f they currently exist, I cannot say. My area of professional experi- 

i ence has never involved. me with this type of information system. I 

would just like to make two observations. . : ■ - 

. (1) As a layman concerned' with, personal privacy, my impression 
is that actual and potential violations of personal privacy are more 
important and more serious in intelligence systems; of this type. It 
is my impression that this is the area where investigation and reform 
are more drastically needed. .. d W;—-- • • " 

(2) It should be the Concern of Congress, that a general-purpose, 
public-servicing statistical- information system should be protected 
> from; any; use as an intelligence system. I. think I have demonstrated 
i that this has and can be.done. . b-- -:b -bank,: j; 7 ; 

I; have gathered , the impression that there might' be equal concern 
that intelligence systems likewise never he used as statistical systems. 
This ik not the danger. : There is not a symmetrical relationship. 
If you have a properly established and safeguarded statistical system, 
you can often gain By associated— either permanently of temporarily- — 
records generated for administrative purposes; with the, statistical 
system. .' rifit -.-y' -:;uy -r ; 

;; For example, the Internal Revenue records or the Social Security 
records produce as byproducts — that is, things that have to do with 
1 their public face, age, sex, race, and so forth — certain demographic 
characteristics of the population that can. be used statistically for 
making, good, economical statistical population estimates for the mter- 
censal years when used in conjunction with benchmark data from the 
census. 1 Again, it may be useful and desirable to make a statistical- 
analysis of the characteristics of the population of public assistance 
recipients for evaluation of public policy, in order to evalute some, 
aspect of public policy. ; ■ 

Such uses of traditional administrative records can be accomplished 
without any violation of personal privacy. The essential point here is 
that in the association such administrative records would gain all of the 
protections of a properly organized statistical information system. 
Thank you, gentlemen. \ 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you very much, Mr. Dunn. - 
You have both pointed out the need, though not very well, of the 
benevolent uses for which the central data bank is to be used. I was 
interested, Mr. Ruggles, in the programs that you pointed out as being 
successful and rendering a valuable service. ; r; . , ... . . - - 
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‘ However, you, in your statement, saidthatihe personalidentificatioh j 

was removed.: If it worked successfully phere, why: could not tHe 'per- 
sonal identification be removed' when yon assemble data in the: central | 

Mr. Ruggles. For practical purposes, it is removed, but yon; must j 

remember there are many ways of identifying people other than by j 

their names. You take the wealthiest person in a small town. You 
don’t need: his name if you know he is the wealthiest person. 

Various government agencies have been very wise in preventing the 
disclosure of individual information which might be used to identify 
the person even though the name is not given. As a matter of fact, in 
almost all the machine-readable records that are kept, the name of an 
individual never appears. An identification number is often assigned 
as has been suggested. The purpose of this ismerely to keep the record 
straight so if you have an error, or you find something queer about a 
given case, you can locate it again in the record. •_ 

Also, suppose you are trying to match records. For example, you 
may find certain information is available in Social Security records, 
and certain information is available in Internal Revenue records and 
vou wish to match it and add it to general demographic information 
in the census records. You need some way of linking these records. 

You are not interested in the person, but you are interested in bringing 
the information together. 

Mr. Gallagher. In this we share no disagreement, on the necessity 
of bringing the information together. We are in some difficulty as 
to the necessity of bringing the individual’s identification along -with it. 

If you. say on the one hand it is not necessary, why does it become 

necessary to have it and centralize it? 

Mr. Ruggles. In many cases there is no other link to bring the 
information together except a person’s name, or a company’s name; 

I think the best case in point might be Internal Revenue records,- 
matchiii the companies in the IKS data with the: establishment /data 
of the Census Bureau, it is necessary to know whether this is the same 
company. If there is no other linkage: than the name, vthe name is a 
useful - piece - of identification. I n fact, that is What : we use names 
for o-ene rally, so I know wlio you are. and you know who I am. It is 
a reference -device; but it isonly used as a reference device. ^ __ 

Mr.' Gallagher. I am glad' to know what we use names for, but J. am 
trying to keep your name and my name out of a pool where if you 
wanted, a -promotion there wouldn’t be a long trail as to why you 
shouldn’t get that promotion if someone madea bad evaluation of you 
whan you were going to school . ' ‘ ,, ., 

Mr. Ruggles. Oh, I agree with you completely on that. 

Mr. Gallagher. Then why do you feel names are necessary ? Why 
should the individual then be identified- in the central data bank? 

Mr Ruggles. I guess it is the same reason why in a demographic 
census they collect people’s names. If you took a census without 
anybody’s names, you would be rather lost if you were studying; mi- 
o-ration and were trying find where a person moved to or something 
of that sort" in the basic records. Were you to assign everybody a 
number, you wouldn’t need a name. . , 

Mr. Gallagher. We have done that already. I am talking about 
interchanging a person’s name and a person s number. 
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seiWhat I am speakingmf is, is it possible, to establish- such a central 
data bank without personal identification ? 

Mr. Ruggles. I would think that for -the vast majority of records 
this would be true, yes. 

; Mr. Gallagher. Would you recommend that be done ? . . 

Mr. Ruggles. If each individual were assigned a number instead. 

Mr. Gallagher. You are still leaving his fingerprints on your 
record. . 

. Mr. Ruggles. That is right. ■? You must link records. In order to 
link records, you need some form of identification. 

Mr. Gallagher. Then it is impossible to set up a central data bank 
without eliminating the identification of an individual? 

Mr. Ruggles. Or company or any other unit with which you are 
dealing.' ... 

Mr. Gallagher.. Therefore, personal identification would have to 
be a significant factor in establishing your central data bank ? 

Mr.. Ruggles. I would say in order to process information, this is 
correct. There has to be some identification of a unit?; otherwise you 
would have no idea whether you had duplicates? in your system ; you 
would have no idea as to whether you had coverage of the same group 
of people or the same, establishments from different sources.- It would 
-.be what was referred to here as-an/electrbhicgarbageidisposal.” ' r ■ . ' 

Mr. Rosenthal. There is no way to refine the input. -in this: sophisti- 
cated machinery to eliminate that in-advance??-: . ' ,s: r ■: :. . .- ~ ' 

: Mr. Ruggles. It would be very simple, as suggested: here, to- have 
a key that would assign a new identification number to each unit, that 
you were using so; that there would be no visible connection between 
any record you had and any meaningful identification.' sr r iin . 

Mr. Gallagher. But if you had a key, you could match it up ? 

Mr. Ruggles. That is right. Pc • ••• - . - ,-.:V. 

Mr. Rosenthal. The key could control a grouped! individuals so we 
-would have no way to break it down as to who t he individual involved , 
was.-. ( od-oi ;. -- .VP ., ::V .? -V. 

It doesn’t make sense to me at all. In other words; you say there is 
no way of eliminalting .-.the? (possibility of. error being; fedtwice into the 
machine without individual information ? s; l o : .ro 

Mr. Ruggles. You see, one of the problems in bringing - record s to- 
gether that you are. trying to-match, is to make sure, that the records do 
in fact refer to the same unit. : Supposing yon have ohe set of records 
that tells about the employment of the husband. Another set of rec- 
ords tells about the employment of the wife. You have to bring the 
•records of that household together so that you can see what effect . cer- 
tain factors may have upon the participation of the wife in the labor 
force. This means there has to be some method- of identifying a house- 
hold. This may be an address. In many cases it wouldn’t be a name. 
The address is used in the case of establishments very: often because 
many times a name is ambiguous. A name is only one piece of infor- 
mation about a unit. . 

Mr. Gallagher. The name is not ambiguous to the bearer of the 
name.:- •■-■■■ : „.;..V .V; . . v ■ - - :; V : - a.--- ■ 

Mr. 'Ruggles. Often it is spelled differently. Sometimes the first 
name is used instead of the last name or the middle name. 

Mr. Gallagher. To me it is not an ambiguous situation for you to 
have all of my records. I know you have my records. 
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Mr. Ruggles. TKat-is right, but you would npt know that your name 
was on them. ' 7 '■/ ; 7 ' 7 7 - 7 .:' 7 ' :x;“ 7 

Mr; -Gallagher. 1 would know there was a central data bank and 25 
or 30 people would have a complete profile ami they would have to go to 
a lot of trouble to assemble it, but they would not have to go to a lot of 
trouble for you to gather information you should not have. 

Mr. RtrGGLES.il believe though the thingsyou would object 1 o would 
not be that someone would know your name and address and things of 
this sort. What you would object to would be as you pointed out so 
aptly before, what someone said about you or what somebody reported, 
or a previous job or a previous offense, and I would presume that that 
sort of information would not be germane to these studies, and cer- 
tainly not germane to a centralization of them. . . . : . 

Mr. Gallagher. Let’s just stay on what Mr. Dunn has divided it 
into. We are' not r talking of the intelligence gathering center, buit we 
are talking about a central data bank. A statistics gathering:bank. 

■ It is impossible to set this up efficiently or meaningfully without 
some personal .identification of the people involved; is that correct? 
WTietherby name or number or fingerprints? • 

Mr. Rhggles. This would be true not only for this data center, but 
for Internal Revenue, ' for Social Security, for Archives, for Census, 
for all holders of records, i Records have to be about specific reporting 
units ; that is correct. • -x ■ t ^ • 7 '-oL _ 

Mr. Gallagher. Therefore, these records that would be included in 
the central data bank would have a trail back- to an individual : is that 
correct? 7 x-fv---x -yyxx.-y .rus:;';: : r. ; -./vUi 

Mr. Ruggles. Yes. I personally have never had the idea of a cen- 
tral data bank. That sounds too much like a data morgue and it xnay 
well be. u ov • .xi umy; : • -■ 

Mr. Gallagher. It sounds like a morgue to a lot of people. ;. 
Mr.- Rhggles. 'The, Social Science Research Council report referred 
to a national data reenter which was a clearinghouse or cooperative en- 
terprise with very strict disclosure rules, intended to be a service orga- 
nization to produce sbatistical.studies. ymmic OfUm; 

Mr. Gallagher. That definition could fit ahank, except for the last 
part of the sentence. While we call it a bank, some people might call 
it a data- center. ’ " : -' !7 - ■ - — 7 

Mr. Ruggles. Yes,' fit is a data center. . This is what was reebm- 
mended by the Social Science Research Council. . T • - 

Mr. Gallagher. Will you please tell me about the Social Science 
Research Council? . y V ’ 

Mr. Rhggles. It is a nonprofit research f oundation that gives grants 
of money to scholars working in universities on various subjects. It 
has received money from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford Foun- 
dation, and it is essentially a grant-making organization — many of 
fellowships, scholarships, and so on ; the grants are in universities. _ It 
is concerned with the orderly development of the social science disci- 
plines themselves. 

The group that was worried about this problem of information for 
the social scientist was worried about it in the same way that the 
scientists are worried about the development of their laboratories and 
laboratory equipment, and the people in the humanities are worried 
about the development of libraries. , .-i - 
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.t; Thexsoeial seientistsxare', to anfincreasing -extent since fhe computer 
has come in, concerned with. obtaining the kind of informatipH; that 
will allow them to do economic analysis and other social research that 
-will throw light on problems such as 'legislation, the- development of 
your society in general, -u-y' -isvico sidl x.-xr oT ivy-cur .y.x--xxr. 
r Mr. Gallagher. Then you would be a user of the data center? 

Mr. Ruggles. Well, shall we say the -profession would be a user: ; 

[ - Mr. Gallagher. Well, your organization, yve i :• 7 7 . 1 . hC 

= Mr. Ruggles. It is not my organization. -x nob; cur ;:.[g 

Mr. Gallagher. The organization to which you belong. 'Y rcy . 

Mr. Ruggles. The organization which requested that 1 chair a com- 
mittee onth-is topic for them. : -o?i x ;7 x fi-ro - Joy .SuZyd.fi 

Mr. Rosenthal. How could they be a user of this ? x.;yyYfiv- 7 x : 

Mr. Ruggles. They would not be a' 'user of -fit. They i are essen- j 

tially a professional organization. : :i I >: xxfi 1 . - , e ft .1 ; 

Mr. Rosenthal. -They are interested in fostering the interests of the j 

profession. . >Y:yo’!:-x -- .',x 7 : 7 x har ’hyx.: ■:■:-/ 7 :! 

Mr. Ruggles. That is: correct. Like . any of the' other learned :! 

societies. ■ x •- y Cxx. y/xx : wefi ,.:y ..-yy:fir:y?fi r v-;eg j 

Mr. Rosenthal. Did any Federal money go into tins foundation 
which is then dispersed as grants? • ; • - sgo'fi" - 

Mr. Ruggles. Rot thatfTiknbw. of. They may have gotten some 
Rational Science money, -though I do not know. • I do not know about ! 

their finances. ' x 

In consulting with the various Government agencies, we found none 
of them were set up in a way-to service either omeir Government agen- 
cies or people on the outsider with an , analysis, of thu kinds .of infor- 
mation that they had within the- agency; .Thus, for example, Internal 
Revenue Service is setiup to -collect taxes and; to deal operationally 
with the things related : to /the income tax. ' They- are nof.ofganized-so 
as to use as a byproduct the -information that comes, from .the tax 
forms, for other purposes. r? m.-morr." oxY nyi xwc noi-j-o 

j Mr. Gallagher. -Iffiere are some who would disagree with you-.. if : ! ;; r 
Mr. Ruggles. Well; this fismot their- primary : mission. 7 -They have 
■set up a statistical group to publish the Statistics of Incom e, but only 
•to a very limited extent do-they do contract work from outside for 
-either other Government, agencies- or -people , outside of the Govern- 
ment. -y’ -.y: -fi -y> . x fi- x'-yx te-: JnLi'Tifsj; ff xx'/x; 7 

The Bureau of the Census has probably done' the most: work for 
other agencies and for people: outside, shut even here the number of 
requests they must turn down . because their primary mission in col- 
lecting the demographic census and the other censuses is sodafge they 
are incapable of handling every request, 'fix’ . x:'" Kdi:>;...xvy.-y) 

Mr. Gallagher. How many requests have been made by grantees of 
the organization to which you — — :.:yy: 7 -> >• .biv :r vT ; x:\yy ’ 

Mr. Ruggles. -T don’t know." x The.Social Science Research Council ? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes. - fi hx y xb •: .- g y.n--.y-.v-y I 'fi 7 ;::;':-:;. 

Mr. Ruggles. The Social Sc-ience:Research Council does not under- 
take studies of its own. . XX - : ■- -x'--'xiyx- -.:.X XOt XxXX -fl i-Vx’x'. fix"' 

Mr. Gallagher. I said the grantees. ' - ; v. : : / . - ; 

Mr. Ruggles. I have no idea how many grantees there have been. 

Mr. Gallagher. You have no idea of how many requests have been 
made for this information ? ■ .:xvx;s x-xx xx. - 7 ;-xx 
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Mr. I^gclks, No. I have no idea how many: grantees there are. 
They ..give -out' a considerable number of fellowships' a. year. I just 
don’t know: : slAf/un; ■■?. :: -?b ; ?-: Liw?. 

, Mr.fjAJ.T.AQHER. Wouldn't that be-a sign i ficant factor in asking for 
taxpayers’ money ? To create this center for the use of people to do 
studies % I would think it would.be .germane .to determine howmany 
people might want to .use this. v- -• y. 'lAw??? w;?! -.IS 1 ?' 

Mr. Ruggles. You can ctake three appro aches to this. Youeould 
have a public opinion poll omit and ask people if they thought this was 
a good idea. .-IP ? • cm- tc cdT ur...::.-. .~.L? .■:??. • 

- Mr. Gallagher. I wouldihihk that wouldbe rejected.. 

Mr. Ruggles. You could also go for some; sort of referendum and 
essentially get the people’s view on this. • c l 

Mr.;0Ai£Ao3aER.' J wouhliike to runoh that platform. ~.l 

Mr. Ruggles. I think I know how both, these would come out: - But 
/this is. jnofe. quite : the. point. If you: are runningTa. company and you 
decide that you need certain kinds of information in order to make 
lintelhgent- decisions on-costs :and prices, youklon’t ask yourself, “After 
I get this information, how many people are going to use it??’ You 
cask instead, “Whatis the usefuinesshf . this sortiof inf ormatioiiio' carry 
out rhe things that we want to carry* out . 5 r f .?-' uv? ?"/ 

o' Mr. Gallagher. You don’t see a difihrencebetweenrunning a odm- 
paliy and runninglthe 'Government? j A' person with a company can 
quit. ' . ? •? : 

- • Mr. Rl’ggees. Had the IRS in the case/ of doe Pechman’s tax model 

- asked: in advance-. “How many people aregoing to buy this?” arid he 
-said,' “Well,' billy one. I am ihe only persomthat I know of at the 
; moment .who iaintefested in it,” then oh tlie basis of demand it would 
obviously be absurd r tb. cater:t 6 this whim.; "But IRS didn’t use this 
aslhei basis: for their'decisioH.c Instead, they asked themselves, “What 
.is the merit of this proposal?’’ It • is • true th at there was only one 

customer, but the research project was so successful and so useful for 
publiopolieyland tax research the dalta' were well worth making avail- 
able. The IRS didnkido it merely becausean outsider wanted it, and 
••lam not .suggesting that The data center be created to pander to outside 
interests, academic enterprises, or others. If the -Government wants 
to run its own operation efficiently, it should: at least' study the merits 
of the matter and not ask merely how great is the demand in terms of 
the number of people wanting it. 

Mr. Gallagher. I think the,question is, How is it going to best serve 
the people, the citizen, and the taxpayer ? 

Mr. Ruggles. But not individually. 

Mr. Gaulagher. Yes, individually, because I think you have to con- 
sider the cosbbenefit: ratio: of what good this will do against what harm 
it will cause to the individual citizen: - • . 

: Mr. Rhgglbs. That is correct. With that I agree, but by “indi- 
vidually” I guess I wasn’t speaking of the same thing. You should not 
ask how many people want this particular data, or how much will each 
individual asking for the data directly benefit from it, or even how 
many times will individuals use the data. 

Mr. Gallagher. It could be potentially harmful to a great many 
individuals. I think it would be essential to establish just what would 
be the uses that this would serve. 
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Mr. Ruggles. I would agree completely.?? -- ?Q 2 -? vf ? cL.uuo:-?.': 

. Mr. Gallagher. Has anybody given this any consideration, Mr. 

Dunn? ■; - T 1 

Mr. Dunn. Let me add a, few comments on this matter of the uses. 

First, of all, I don’t think there is really, any way, as a matter of 
practical possibilities, to. determine someth ing that we?might call the 
request incidence or frequency of requests upon statistical' files" in 
the Federal Government, and certainly no way of identifying specifi- i 

cally what they would .be upon an improved.servi6e r and?capability of 
tMskand. ---V-ve u -y.-;,?n L;?.? ay 

Now, one of the principal reasons why this is; so is because most of 
the distribution of the information which is generated by this process 
is undertaken through published documents like the Census Mono- 1 

graph, and so forth. These documents go out to all sorts of places, 
including standard library, reference, and referral services of various 
kinds, People come to these records and documents for. all sorts of 
reasons without any way of ever tracing who tried to getintp I lie. rec- 
ord for what, you see, for what •purpose: Here is the important thing. 

Well, let me make another comment on the same point and that is 
this : To try to anticipate what the frequency of r^uests wouldbe upon 
a system which would improve the servieeahd capabiliti^ of match- 
ing records in various ways and so forth is likewise impossible at the 
present time because it would-be roughly identical with The kind of 
problems DuPont would face when trying to decide whether to pro- 
duce nylon or not. - ■ . 

Mr: Gallagher. Rot exactly. We already have data centers set up. 

I think you should determine what use rs made of this- information at 
this point. 

Mr, Dunn. Ho, there is a distinction here and' it is a very difficult 
distinction to convey and I am not sure I can be successful in convey- 
ing this point. May I take a few minutes to try to convey this" and 
do it in terms of a simple kind of example ? 

Mr. Gallagher. Pleasedo. ■ = . ; ^ 

Mr. Dtjnn. I would like to start, first of all, from the point of view 
that is very fundamental here in the whole operation of using numbers 
for analysis in statistics, and so forth, and that is that no number will 
Convey any information to. anyone, without being associated with some, 
other; number, except as it can be related to other numbers and except 
as? it can be identified with an attribute or characteristic of that 
number; ■ mu.m uv . .j:;"/:.;;: : c: :? 

Let me illustrate : Suppose I were to write- on the -wall over here the 
symbol “2” arid ask you what it means to you. You would probably say 
nothing. , You might try to give it significance by saying that it is a 
number in an array of numbers that falls between 1 and 3, but if 
you. would say that, you are already trying to associate it with some 
other number, you see. However, if you are really quick, you will 
immediately say “two what?” ; 

Mr, Horton. $2 million for this system. That is what I thought 
the minute you said it. " ' 

.Mr. Dunn. It might be- that, but if I said “two apples,” the infor- 
mation content- jumps immediately. If I go on and associate .the' 
apples with the behavior of people and say- two apples are eaten by the 
average person each week, the information takes another jump. If I 
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associate it with something, else and say this compares with the per 
capita consumption of three oranges per week, the. information takes 
another big jump. If I go further and say in spite of this national 
average, northerners eat more apples than oranges, then the infor- 
mation content jumps again. 

Mr. G ; m.lagher. Less acid. L:;:-' 

Mr. Dunn. That is a ridiculous example in a way, but what I am 
trying to point out here is, a task of statistical analysis or any kind of 
analysis — and there is the backbone for policy administration— is a 
way of associating records or numbers that have attributes to private 
enterprise, governmental units and so forth. Unless you can start with 
this kind of information, you don’t have any information. You don’t 
have, anything that tells you anything. It. simply cannot be done with- 
out the basic building blocks which ultimately are responding units of 
some sort. The building blocks must exist because there is literally no 
way that you can generate a statistic without them. Vh-hi 

If you think you can solve this problem by abolishing the building 
block and leaving some kind of residue of statistics, you are mistaken 
because in the process: you destroy the basis for all statistics. . : ' -r ■; ? 

Now, let me qualify this- — — :- ? . r ; -. c: ; r: :y ; ..V- . 

Mr. Horton. I think yon have just indicated why we are very con- 
cerned about this. 

Mr. Dukx. Precisely, and I am concerned about. this too. I am just 
as concerned as you are. The basic reason I am concerned you see is, 
the kind of system we are talking about here that can be of service 
to • the : public decision , process cannot operate — I emphasize “cannot 
operate”— unless ; it will protect personal privacy and' security success- 

• Mr.. ;E qsenthal. Mr.iDunn, folio wing. that point up, you have made 
much, ado; about the, fact that we have operated successfully in: the 
Census, and the mformation. contained thereii! by the Bureau is rather 
inviolate and yet I have just checked the statute and it says: 

The Secretary may, upon a written request, and in rhii. discretion, furnish the 
Governors ;Pf ;- States .and territories, courts' of record and individuals data for 
genealogical and other proper . purposes from the population, .agriculture, and 
housing ^schedules prepared under the authority of subehapter (2) of chapter V. 

. Were you aware of the fact tliat that information can be given out 
by the Secretary and that he has that discretion? . •;.> 

Mr. Drxx. 1 am not an expert on the legal provisions here. With 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to come back to the 
earlier^ointin a moment. . ... • ~ ; 

. Mr. Gallagher. Could you respond to that parenthetically and then 
we can get back. .. ; 

Mr. Dunn. I am sure there are hierarchies of legal provisions here, 
and some overrule others. . : . . ' 

Mr. Eosenthal. This is the only exception to the other limitations, 
that the Secretary has placed upon him. These are exceptions. 

Mr. Dunn. I know of no instance in which the census materials 
have been used — no other instance, where it has been used as basically 
an information-retrieval device about information on an individual, 
except in the case of genealogical records and there, bear in mind, this 
is the individual requesting information about himself. 

Mr. Rosenthal. That is not what the statute permits. It permits 
much more than that and the thing that distresses me is that it may 
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well be that the men we have in charge of . the. Bureau now- are con- 
cerned about these things, but the fellow in the line after him may 
not be at all concerned about it and may disseminate the material and 
in a very unwise, -abusive fashion. 

Mr. Dunn. There is no point of difference between us at all on this 

point. ... . . 

I made the point in my statement that I think we have -had enough 
experience with the various kinds of technical and legal devices for 
protecting security, and they have worked sufficiently' well that we 
know it can be done. We have demonstrated that it can be done. 

I am not taking the position that all of the legal and technical 
provisions which have been in effect for all of the elements and frag- 
ments of the Federal statistical system have been adequate in their 
functioning, have been adequate for this purpose. I am saying. that we 
have a base of experience which assures us that we can gq.pn to review 
substantive process, technical process and legal constraint to assure 
that a statistical system can operate with proper safeguards and I 
would suggest nothing be done without that kind :of assurance being 
generated in the process. . . ; .. . 

Mr. Rosenthal. That is the point I want to make. 

You would agree with the testimony we had this morning that before 
Congress authorized the executive branch or appropriated funds for 
the executive branch to .institute such an Installation that Congress 
make sure there, is adequate legislation to, protect, the constitutional 
rights of the individual. - . ' - • • ‘ 

Mr. Dunn. Precisely. • • 

_ 1 am on record within the Bureau of the Budget, in the., Director’s 
office, with a statement to the effect, -in writing, that before a formal 
proposal can be developed in terms of the substance of a system, that 
would be proposed for implementation, that a very substantial amount 
of technical: and legal ; staff work needs to be .undertaken and. to be 
accomplished, and., that the first step is essentially something com- 
parable to what the engineers in .the Pentagon might, call, a “phase 
zero” study. Wehave to look at this first with the kind of resources 
which allow us to say “Here’s what we want to do: Namely, provide 
for more efficient statistical services— and at the. same time assure 
and strengthen-— and I emphasize “strengthen”— “the protections 
against personal privacy, and here is what it is going to take to fulfill 
these obligations.” V’ th- 

Mr. Rosenthal. It seems to me that you fellows don’t come in with 
clean hands if you hadn’t considered that before you went to the 
trouble of printing all these documents and making this presenta- 
tion. It would seem to me that that would be one of. the first things 
I would have thought of before I went so far along as you people have. 
What you are doing now is reacting to the interest of a congressional 
committee. I have some doubts as to whether you would have done this 
had this inquiry not been held. It would seem to me your reputation 
would have been enhanced had you done. this in the first instance on 
your own, of your own volition, and included it in all these documents, 
and books that you have prepared: 

Mr. Dunn. I agree. I can only say in my defense in this regard 
two things: The first is — and this is really the only important point— 
that I was asked to come in and to review a series of procedural and 
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tec hni cal processes that are operating within the Federal Govern- 
ment as statistical services.. . They had nothing to do whatsoever with 
intelligence services of any kind, with dossiers, with any kind of system 
that would generate any information about an individual. ■; - 

As a matter of fact, so far asl knew, this : was a preliminary kind 
of a report for purposes of opening up the question for discussion, 
internal to the Bureau. I am not saying by that that it is inappropriate 
for documents to be released. I think it is perfectly healthy, for the 
discussion to get out and in this kind of form. I welcome this.' and I 
applaud the work of the committee in this regard. 

The only reason I didn’t make a great issue over the personal 
privacy issue; in the report was basically because I was operating 
within a frame of orientation which said we are talking about 
the way -in which we improve a set of established statistical services, 
and we are essentially operating within a tradition where we just take 
for granted that wo have got to protect the personal — — . 

L Mr. Rosenthal. I didn’t mean to go into any narrow personal vein 
discussing these things, but apparently no one in the executive branch 
wanted to assume that responsibility and everyone wants to feel that 
they themselves are statistical technicians and their assignment was 
to stay within that particular role. As I see it, you can’t have one 
without: the other. ; . . . . . . ’ ; 

Mr. Krueger. If I may respond to this .point, in examining this 
whole-question, if we are subject to any dereliction at all, I guess it has 
stemmed from the basic tradition which we consider to be'firrnly 
established in the functioning of the entire Federal statistical system 
that the confidentiality of information reported to the Federal Gov- 
ernment 'for statistical purposes must remain violate no matter what. 
Mr. Bunn. Without it We have no system. , - 

.Mr. Gallagher. With that I agree, and l am happy to hear you say 
that, but one of the things we found in the confidentiality question busi- 
ness is that everybody seemed to take for granted that someone else will 
protect the confidentiality aspects and all of the people who draw a 
test of it feel that the judgment will be inade at thb Bureau of the 
Budget, 

Kow, I don’t: know how the Bureau of the Budget really got into the 
business of becoming the public conscience for truth and personality 
questions, yet they are the final authority on what is a good question to 
ask and what is a bad question, or whether or not a person’s rights are 

being violated. ; . _ 

I don’t lcnow how the Bureau of the Budget got into this business. 

' Here we' are once again faking for granted that the Bureau of the 
Budget will protect confidentiality. This is one of the problems that 
concerns us and I am very happy to hear all of you respond to what is a 
really serious problem to all of us. 

Mr. Dunn. Itisajproblemtous. ■ • 

Mr. Gallagher. But everybody takes for granted somebody else on 
the executive level: will watch out as far as this problem is concerned. 
This is one of the problems and it is why we are in an era of corrosion 
of the individual’s privacy. Ours is' a -very large Government and 
everybody else in the Government feels somebody else will watch out 
for this problem and this committee found there is not too great a con- 
cern for this, nor is there a center of interest where this specific problem 
is reviewed as to the interests of the individual citizen. 
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I don’t think the Bureau of the Budget is properly geared for it. I 
understand they have 10,000 plus or 'minus questionnaires down there 
somebody is reviewing. . 

: Mr. Krueger. : It is a matter of record, as a matter of fact, in the 
hearings ;bqf ore the, Supreme Court, in the case which Mr. Bowman 
ref erred to this morning, and it is in the decision of thq.Supreme Court 
where they took note of the concern of the Bureau of the Budget with 
this very problem; , rs • ; .b A. •, 

Mr. Gallagher., I know you are concerned. ’ The problem is I don’t 
know whether this is where the j urisdiction rightfully belongs— to- have 
everybody in the Government dump their problem into your lap and 
hope, you will have the personnel to properly review it. 

.. (Brief recess.). w., ;• ■■ ■ , ;• ■: ... . ... 

Mr. Gallagher. The committee will come to order. 

Mr- Bosenthal, being farther down the alphabet, will be here in a 
minute. If we could resume, it is your recommendations, in which we 
agree, that the safeguards that you have outlined here this afternoon be 
built into any program that will come forward as a result of the pro- 


Mr. Dunn. Very definitely. I would amend your statement only to 
say safeguards of this type, and to emphasize that we need in the 
process qf designing such a program or system before its recommenda- 
tion for implementation, to undertake staff studies: which will pin down 
much more precisely the legal safeguards and modifications that might 
be desirable and required, and so forth. . . ’ ' 

Mr. Gallagher. What do you think of the proposal that I advanced 
on behalf of the committee this morning, of submitting your, -proposal 
to a further study with regard to the question of privacy and adequate 


Mr. Dunn. I think this would be a. very productive effort,- partic- 
ularly insofar as the design of the legal protections is concerned and 
their appropriateness to achieve the objective in law that is desired-. I 
would say, however, there are also some issues of information .orga- 
nization and production of substance here on which people of this type 
would not have- a great deal to offer, and might easily misunderstand or 
confuse in some way, and would result in legal recommendations that 
were not effectively addressed to the control that was desired or legal 
provisions that inadvertently destroyed some essential technical char- 
acteristic of an operating statistical system. It seems to me both types 
have to work together. ■ V . -..A- 
Mr. Gallagher. We would get. some Yale men. V : ■ . A : 

It has been our suggestion that the refining process or the sifting 
process should be gone through before it becomes a hard proposal ;. that 
it go through a further committee which would not necessarily be op- 
posed to the idea, but winch would see that adequate legal requirements 
are built into the system, and that such a second committee of this sort 


Mr. Dunn. Are you asking me to recommend- 

Mr. Gallagher. Xo. I said would you agree with such a recom- 
mendation and that it was necessary? ’ 

Mr, Dunn. I would not want in r advance to state that one specific 
way of accomplishing this result or another is preferable, whether an- 
other review committee or through some kind of' staff procedure or 
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tistical systems ;■ thtibhavinghad tMs'.e-xperierice/we : know thesfe kifids 
of things can be m ade to work andwe knowthese 1 kinds* of tilings 'can 
be extended in a number of ways and, as a matter o^fiaet^ffeS^&enbd 
through the application of "the computer,- that- is, bringing the com- 
puter into the control pioceSsltSelf. r : ; 

'"In the end, one simply has to say that we live in a system of law. 
Unless we have confidence' that we can inake a system of law work, we 
just do not have any recourse toany thing-. : V- ou - > ^ -- - • 

Mr. Gallagher. Our system of : law is conceived on a system of 
checks and balances. • Are we not bringing about a .vast imbalance here, 
and will we not have to rely on bene volentpeopleusing-this for. 
benevolent purposes ? ; . 

Mr. Dunn. I do not think so. 

Mr. Gallagher. Are we not creating the capability or are we not 
creating aii instrument, that can bring great imbalance? -Suppose 
you had a nonbenevolent group in charge of a 'data center and then 
we threw Larry O’Brien’s book on how to win elections into the com- 
puter, and then started to' assimilate files pn°the 100,000 most likely 
delegates at the next convention. We would come bin with some pretty 
interesting profiles and statistics, would we not? 

Mr. Du^is. This is a complex question. . There are several ques- 
tions, as a matter of -fact. - ’••• " - ■ • : 

Mr. Gallagher. It is a complex issue. I am reducing it to a very 
simple political question. • 

Mr: Dunn. Let me answer in this way First of all, ,1 would agree 
with the statement Mr. Bowman made at the close of his testimony 
this morning. I think it quite; appropriate and desirable that we 
not only think abou t controls upon the output,- what . can .go out' of the 
system. Here the basic notion is : that no data about ahy individual, 
can be released for any purpose—— ; : -pf, q >"--- -T' ' P. '. 

• Mri Gallagher.- Let’-us not talk about releases. Let us assume 
that it cannot be released. : •'p- p- ’ - -fi " V 

Mr. Dunn, The other thing that is very desirable and necessary 1 
isfo think about what kind Of things it is legitimate to put into a 
statistical system. This is£T think,- a matter of considerable interest 
and concern, and is another thing thafineeds to-be thought very much 
about. Statistical systems as a matter of fact have never character- 
istically .bad very miuh information in them of a personal character j 
about the sex life of the individual or psychiatric'iiitefviews or things 
Of that kind. -u. •- ■■■■•"'■ ^'- p 6 ’; 7 o.o_o-3 

Mr. Gallagher. If you put-in the MMPI— 1 — - { ' -p 0 '-■* ' P : ; 5 if " 

Mr. Dunn, I am not stir eT Mow what that is. ; ; ; ; 7 . ' - ! ■ ' 7 ' - ' 7 - yj r:: 
Mr. Gallagher. Minnesota Multiphasie Personality -Inventory, 
which has a complete listing of your sex life, your religious : beliefs, 
whether you love your wife or who you like to look at amovie with-— ■ 
all of this sort of thing,' If you start progfamingthat in the interest 
of statistics and press the. button, you- would har e all the information 
you said would not be a variable, ?; o.p;o oy o; ?: . 

- Mr. Dunn. If it is not socially desirable to' put this in, keep it out. 

Mr. Gallagher. It .is socially' desirable. Otherwise,- why did the' 
Bureau of the Budget up until recently approve, it as a test ?. 

Mr. Krueger. We have never claimed' spbcificially it .would be so- 
cially desirable to put that- particular -kind Of information into a data 
center. 





; Mr. (Jaij^vgiikr. Why >vould you use it in the first, glace % ,,/ :.. 

Mr. Krueger. Someonehad; & very legitimate and important use 
for the information.; ...-_ v- / :. ri bhcTxs ■■ 

. Mr. Gallagher: Then it is not impossible to think that someone 
would think ft would be a very important -use if we gathered up all 
■of The people who r took the MMPI apd. accumulated - some statistics 
about how many people r are ha ppy y;ith their wives or whether they 
believe in the second coming of Christ. = ; . -r 

■ A lot of people: dp nptrbelieve in the first, so they are going to be dis- 

r»Y»irntriQf:orI q nrofr»Gf oiif .. . 


Mr. Krueger. . This is the. importance of the question which needs., to 
be given further consideration — what kinds of dft^slipuld; gp-Ia^p;-#. 
center, in the first place. -p/- r. ; 

Mr. Gallagher; ■ YeSj-this -is a very; essential question, I should think. 
Mr. Dunn. There is an additional point here,, Mr. Chairman, : which 
I think is worth some attention which has- not come out in the discus- 
sion thus far, I believe. You have the data. that are in there. Let us 
start with the assumption it is hedged about with all kinds of protec- 
tion, procedurallyand legal. . ... 

Mr/GALLAGHER. This is, the. .9,00,0 reels.?,./ , : .. . ; ,i 

Mr. Dunn. No- The 9,000 reels, if I may, I would like to come back 
to, because there is a specific response on that which was not handled 
this morning, but that is not germane here. , 

You have data in the information system. In the first place, it is 
restricted data, restricted: not only hi terms of its availability but in 
terms of, the kind of data you have in it. Let us even assume, you have 
stuff in there that someone woulddike tp get at. Me.has- some, motive 
for breaking the system, i f I may put, it inihese crude terms. The sim- 
ple truth of the matter .is that if is just not. going to pay him to try to 
break the system, quite apart from whether or not it'; could be done. 
Why ?,. Because what has he got- to do ? He Has. to break the law. 
The penalties can be severe. He has to inducer some key group of peo- 
ple, and maybe some of them are responsible to both Congress and the 
administration, or something of this kind,, under the new procedures.; 
They are going to break the law and violate their function, 

After he goes through all of this, not; only breaking the law himself 
but having a whole series of very impossible and improbable kinds of 
people, to break. the law, what is; he confronted with ? What is it that 
lie wants? He wants-some data about an ; individual. Why would be go 
to all this trouble and then, after he had gone through this kind of 
beltline nr chain process,_get to a/file of 'several million records which 
must be searched through for this inf qrmation ?. . . /. 

Bear -in mind, for statistical purposes this information, is. probably 
not organized with all of the data about the individual in one place. It 
is scattered all through the system, because that- is the efficient way to 
organize, the format of data for statistical purposes, not the efficient 
way for intelligence purposes, but the efficient way for statistical pur- 
poses. He has to go through all this. If what be wants is a little bit 
of information about one individual or even a few individuals, it. is 
much less risky and much more economical for him to go out and find 

out for himself, hire a private detective or drive by the guy’s house 

. Mr. Gallagher. He can do that now, but when you. are centralizing, 
you are reducing the cost and increasing the risk. 
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Mr. Dunn. Xo. Presumably f 

Mr. Gallagher. You just told- me.this could be converted into an j 

intelligence system. ' ' ■ 

Mr. Dunn. Xot if it is protected by la.w, and even then it would bea fe 

very costly thing. It would be. .a; very improbable kind of thing to-do. | 

Mr. Gallagher. Would it hot be more costly to build in safeguards ? | 

Mr. Dunn, I am. talking about the safeguards. I ahi assuming the jj 

safeguards. I am- pot (questioning the. safeguards. I. am saying we 
Have to have those. 3 assume that you were raising the question, even j 

assuming we have a protected .system, don’t you have a system- where I 

the stakes for getting into the system are not so high that safeguards I 

might be brought into the system ? , I am- responding- and saying, eon- | 

ceptually there is no system that cannot be broken, but if pan- have a ]j; 

system that is safeguarded appropriately, the cost of trying to- break ; 

the system is astronomically beyond the value of getting- an mdiyidnal jj 

piece of data which could be much more, economically and much less 
riskily gotten in some other way if what you want is some data about an j 

individual. ... | 

You see, it just does not make sense to try to go into some great big. / 

file or record — for me, for example, if I wanted to find out something r 

about Paul Krueger, to go into some, big file or record where some. lim- 
ited number of characteristics, which might not be the ones I.am inter- 
ested in, are included with millions of other records, and try to, prosti- 
tute a lot of people in the process,, to find that out, when the chances 
are by. hiring a private detective or going around and snooping a little 
bit myself or talking toil few of his friends I could find out practically 
all. the things I want to know about him anyway. . ' . .. : ' // 

7 Mr. Horton. May I ask a question at .this point, Mr. .Chairman ? 

I think you have been here and heard Mr. Macy’s article referred, to 
in which he, the head of the Civil Service Commission, talks about the 
wonders of this new system and.says that direct.tape-to-tape feeding of 
data from one department to another may' become common.. Then lie 
goes on to say how they have ..used this computerized file to get narnes to 
furnish to the President for candidates for presidential appointments. 

So they are already using.this system. . / i /. /'/ , ' /. ./.’/' 'Vf - Y. - 

Mr. Dunn. Xo, sir. ' May I make a correction ? They are not rising 
this system or. any system like.it. This is not a. statistical sykem.~ i-It 
is. an intelligence system. In my testimony I made a clear distinction- 

and said I am not talking about' that. 1 

Mr. Horton. You were talking about getting some information on 
Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. ThiNN. What I was saying is if I wanted to try to use a statisti- 
cal system for intelligence purposes, it would be a very inefficient way 
to try to get intelligence. /’ jr ’.. r . j,; 

Mr.HoRTON. But you could do it. If is on the tape. ,-G 

Mr. Dunn. You mighkbe able- to-do it by breaking- the law and 
getting six other people to break the law. ';///:// ... ;'/f . 

Mr, Horton . We do not have any law on that how. ... 

Mr. I>unn. I am saying, you do not establish it until you do have: 

Mr. Horton. Could I ask a couple of questions, Mr, Chairman ? : 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Horton, ; , ; - , : 

..-Mr. Horton. In this report of yours, Report Xo. 6, of December 
1 965, there is an appendix B which is referred to on page 6. You sug 1 
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gest, under existing authorities, tb’begin work on' these '9,000 tape 
nucleus archives identified in appendix B. I am’ not sure whose; report 
appendixBis. Is this your report ? . ; ... ’’ , /' 

Mr. Dunn. It is my repbrtpyes, sir. 

Mr. Horton. Appendix B isybur report? ' 

Mr, I)unn. Xo, sir; appendix B is not my report. That was pro- 
duced by a gentleman from the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the name 
of Mr. Mendelsohn', who was on loan to the Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards for the purpose of making this review at that time. 

Mr. Horton. He was working for you ? f ! 

Mr. Dunn. That is correct. 

Mr. Horton. You adopted this appendix B ? y ; f ! 

Mr: Dunn. That is correct. ' ' • 

Mr. Horton, As your report ? '."'I 

Mr. Dunn, That is correct. _ .. f 

Mr, H orton. You went over it very carefully, I am sure. 

Mr. Dunn. That is correct. 

Mr, Horton. In the report you talk about, data bank requirements, 
and you talk about getting all these various reels that are now out in 
the other agencies, into this central statistical center. V’,- .1 * 

Mr! Dunn. May I comment on t hat, because this is the 9, 000-reel issue- 
that wad mentioned earlier, to clarify this' point, because there is con- 
fusion residing on this point ? •" , ; ' \ f -- '/ 

In my report I identify a number of functional areas in which some 
improvements in _ efficiency are useful and required. Many of. 'these 
functional areas do not introduce anything new insofar as the issue of 
personal privacy is concerned. One Of the areas that I was talking 
about m this 'area' was the. problem of archives. This was the fact- that 
there exists at the present time within . the Federal Government no 
established set, ‘of procedures or', standards for determining w‘hat 
records inthe, agencies will be, archived; that is, preserved; in ways that 
can be used subsequently, nor any institutional means nor any standard 
funding process for seeing that they are protected. 

' ' One" of the very serious problems we have had for some time is the 
fact that many very useful records are being destroyed inadvertently 
or unnecessarily. '-.iGb// . ,G.'- 

Mr. Horton. Wait a minute, Mr. Dunn, We do not have all, night, 
here' on this— I wish we did have— -to go over all this information. It 
says:. : ... ...... \f-_ . .. ... :;f . ■ ., hi,"; bV 

Data bank requirements. An estimated $3 million to $3.5 million and 3 to;5 
years are needed to stock the proposed data center with Federal statistics, now 
in existence, •" ^ : " ... 

You are not talking about any archives. You are talking about 
stocking the system. Then you say: . ' /• 

These data will probably comprise about 20,000 reels of magnetic tape. How- 
ever, a Federal center could be stocked with a respectable volume and variety 
of data relatively quickly for about $260,000 at the rate of about $27 per reel. A 
bank of 9,000 tape files could be established in about a year. Such a course would 
provide a fairly representative selection of significant data including,- for ex- 
ample, 750 reels ofthe Census housing data. . ; ~f';y v 

You are not talking about archives there, are you ? ’ : . 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. My language may not communicate it effec- 
tively, and T shall take the blame for that, but what basically- was 
intended there, what we were talking about, was not the matter, that we 
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^buld^^e-soffie^fefeinfcm^iafdly ^d^^thontaBiy previews* autBdri- 
zatidh'or any review of this processvset up a data center which would 
perform all these integrated f nncti Ons.- The thing which we had in 
mind' there wiis that, there is a tremendous-amount of spoilage taking 
phice in existing records because wo do not have procedures for pre-: 
serving them, And that very simply, within existing authorities’ and 
procedures, we could start with 9,000 reels or some specified number of 
reels — I do not remember the detail now— and '.-put them under some 
provision that would assure they would be preserved" and protected for 
future use, safeguarding them. u e u; ; •>. • . : n . f 

Mr. Horton. That is not the substance of this appendix B. The sub- 
stance here is to build up a library for: the data bank. That is the basis 

ofit. .'. :■ 0 : . ;• j , -7 f 7 7 ; 

Mr. Dunn. The other function- — — - - - : 

Mr. Horton. Xow let me read you something else; on page 3 of that 
appendix: . .'; 7 , .■ 7-r - .7- 

. Agency representatives seems excessively concerned with the' confidentiality 
question. Turning data over to a Federal-center would be a breach of contract 
with respondents who have been assured that none but agency personnel would 
view their reports, it was said. I tried to convey the assurance that if a data 
center were established it would assume the obligation of protecting both the 
agency and the respondent.' Since feelings on this matter run quite deep, some 
steps should be taken at the outset to vitiate them or discussions beyond this 
narrow consideration could founder. One: constructive suggestion was made: in 
regard; to confidentiality. Mr. ; Robert Mencke, of The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, expressed the view that corporate cbmroro dealt mainly with cur- 
rent affairs. It was his feeling that after a period lof 5 to 10 years .back) data 
could be exposed to public view without serious objection by respondents. There 
would be difficulty, perhaps, in applying such a. rule "retroactively, but a notice 
to this effect on future collections of data might ^serve to make the problem less 
troublesome in the years ahead. ’ . ff . - f . , 

How do you explain that? , 7;..: v.ff ■ ,\hr 

Mr. Dunn. This is a report of a man who went out to interview the 
agencies iand get their Teactions;,nand he,is; reporting on their reactions. 
The reactions to me seemed to be perfectly sensible. ; ; ; : bn: 

Mr. ; Horton. i You: -adopted ; this, you told me in the beginning. '- 1 
asked you if you adopted; that Statemqnt,ALnd you said you did, and- you 
put it in this report.- > . buenuun-Gi if:'' 7 

Mr. Dunn. Let me correct' myself. I do not . imply that any or all 
of .the,- things /suggested in the appendixes were included nk the 'sub- 
stance of my recommendations. Jli #"•■>? 

Mr. Horton. On page 6,. u rider : subdivision' G,- you say under exist " 
ing authority to begin work on the 9,000 tape : nucleus archives- 
identified in appendix B. . f - 7 . . - ' - , 'yG 

Mr. Dunn. That was to protect them from being- destroyed ^in- 
advertently, not with the purpose of initiating a system, -f,/ 

Mr. Horton. Xow moving to the next consideration, this is going to. 
be on that tape, is it not ? '; - ■ : 

Mr. Dunn. What is going to be on the tape? 

Mr.. Horton. All this information that comes from these various 
agencies and some in the future. ; 

Mr.- Dunn. Whether they are all in there or not, I would presume 
is subject to the review process which would -be. a part of the system- 
design which says what is legitimate to ; go into the system and what 
is not. : - f , .... ... . f -f - 
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Mr. Horton. -You very carefully pointed out the distinction between 
an intelligence and astafcistical system, and this is very fine. It sounds 
fine'. ■ But the question that I have to -ask has to do : with the basic dis- 
tinction between the ; statistical , system and the intelligence system, 
because it seems to me that a statistical system is- the same thing -ba- 
sically as ah intelligence system..- You can get intelligence i informa- 
tion off a statistical system, can you not? y,: ■ - 

:: , Mr. Dunn. .There are records- about individuals and individual at- 
tributes - in a- statistical system. They have to be there in order for it 
to work. It cannot be used as an intelligence system if it is properly 
safeguarded, andT maintain itcan be properly safeguarded. 

- Mr. IIorton.. When you say “properly safeguarded,” I do not know 
any law that is going to apply to a machine. You detailed on page 
4 how the machine could be set up-to do this and not to do -that, It 
could be set up so you could get- personal inf ormation pn an individual 
at a push of a button, could it not ? 

Mr. Drxs. You can design intelligence systems, yes, that .will re- I 
trieve information and even dossiers, if- you like, on individuals. This 
can be done. 

Mr. Horton. This system that you' are talking about. I want to 
know technically, not legally but technically, can this system be set 
up so it could be converted into an intelligence system ? ‘ .... i 

Mr. Dunn. Any kind of system can-beset up to perform any pur- \ 

pose, yes. I would say we are not setting One up for that purpose. ! 

Mr. Horton. I understand you are not setting it up for that purpose, 1 

but what l am concerned about is the fact that you will have available 
in one place all this information that comes from the Department of 
Defense, the O.EO, the Civil Service Commission, the FBI, from 
wherever and whatever source you want. All these magnetic tapes 
will be put in there. That information will be fed in one way or 
another. 1 hL'oh' 

Mr. Dunn. Hot unless you decide a-ll-these things are appropriate 
to put in this in the first place. " Y-O'- - ; Y •' f - 

Mr. Horton. Have you decided what is to be put in the system ? 

Mr. Dunn. Ho, sir. That is nor, my role or function. : ' 

Mr. Horton. Did you recommend anything with regard to that? 

Mr; Dunn. I did hot. -V'/Y 

Mr. Horton. All you recommended was setting up the monster, if 
you will.. , .... V- 

‘ Mr. Dttnn. Whether it is a monster or not depends upon whether it 
is properly safeguarded. . ’;’.V . ■ - ■ 

Mr. Horton. You said it could be called that by a layman, and I 
adopt' that suggestion of yours. ; ■ ' ■ . ■ v v ■ ' 

Mr*. Dunn.- It would be appropriate to call it that if it were so de- 
signed to perform in that way. 

Mr. Horton. It could get all this information in it. 

Mr. Dunn. It could be designed to do that. 

Mr. Horton. It could on the push of a button get this personal 
information about an individual. 

Mr. Dunn. It could' be designed to do that, but then it would be 
an intelligence system and not a statistical system. I would assume 
the object of the whole exercise is to safeguard against that in terms 
of both the legal constraints which can be applied and the substantive 
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and procedural processes that can be applied; using, as a matter of fact, ;ji 

the computer as an aid in the security process. ■ ’■ 

Mr. Horton. I am sure I am not an expert on how Government j 

works, but I know how these things generally happen... You start off | 

with a report like this, and then the first thing you know, something j 

else happens. The first thing you know, you are getting this per- 
sonal -infoinhation; This is a report, and -I realize 1 that you are hot j 

responsible for the legal ramifications of what happens once you make :j 

the report. I appreciate the fact that you are no longer a consultant i! 

with the Federal Government. jy-n hib'T'v ■ ;j 

But you have made a recommendation for a central data center.that j 

could get all this type of information I am talking about, and you do jf 

not define in here, at least in your report, as I see it, the' difference be- 1 j 

tween intelligence and statistical. _ 

Mr. Dunn. That is precisely the point I admitted to Mr. Rosenthal 
earlier in the testimony this afternoon. I regret that. . " ;| 

Mr. Horton. Your recommendations are not along those lines. 

Your recommendations have to do with a lot of other. things. That 
is, on page 4: “Manage the Archives records, develop referral and 
reference services, provide explicit facilitating services for users.” I 
do not know who the “users” are, but it continues ; “including; file 
arrangements, crOss-tabulatidh; extending output pptions^ obtain trans- 
lations, file modification, record matching;^ Gan you indentify which 
of these is statistical and which is intelligence ? - it 

Mr. Dunn. All afe statistical. r v 
Mr. Horton. All of them ? <■■' ■; -7 r ■ - ’ ! - 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HoRTON. Every one of them ? ■ . 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. There was no time in the preparation of my 
report ^Consideration of any part of it, that there was any intention to 
address ourselves to the issue of intelligence systems at all. 

Mr. Gallagher. Would it not be a problem to address yourself to 
that problem, so that it was not bTiiltinto this system ? ; - ; ' 

Mr. Dunn. I beg your pardon ? - / -?r r: . ' ■ - - ! : h sm 

Mr, Gallagher. Would it not have been advisable to address your-' 
self to that system in order to prevent it from having the conversion 
possibilities of becoming an intelligence system ? cY 

Mr. Dunn. This is something that may very definitely need to be 
addressed in the process ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horton; That is ail. hr >■■■■:'•' 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Ruggles, how close has the lvaysen report been 
watched? - r '- ■ Tvibc: - ..■■■'’■■pj :■ . 

Mr; Ruggles. I honestly do not know. ■ ■ 

■ Mr. Gallagher. You are a member ? ; 

Mr. Ruggles. Yes, sir. Professor Kaysen has taken a new job and 
in the process of transferring from Harvard to the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, he has, I think, been somewhat "busy and' the com- 
mittee has not met for a final time. The report is still in draft. ■ ~ ' 

Mr. Gallagher. Tell him that he has overwhelmed the Congress up 
to now. - - ' ■ r r-:'-. Y „ ' ■ --'u: Y 

Mr. Horton. Mr. Chairman, I did want to ask one question. 

- Mr. Gallagher. Yes. ; 

Mr. Horton. Mr. Ruggles, you are a member of this Research Coun- 
cil, Social Science Research ? 
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, Mr. .Ruggles. Xo. I am not. -.; •?; *<: • - : ti- - r . :)/: 

Mr. Horton. You work for them, is that it ? 

Mr. Ruggles. Xo; the way the SSRC report came about, was that 
the American Economic Association requested the Social Science Re- 
search Council to undertake a study of the problem of the preserva- 
tion and use of economic data. 

I was asked by the. Social Science Research Council if I would chair 
a committee to study the problem. This committee studied the prob- 
lem for 3 to 4 years, conferring with the various government agencies, 
and so on, and after that time brought out a report. 

Mr. Horton. That- was the so-called Ruggles report? 

Mr. Ruggles. That is correct. 

Mr.. Horton. The council is a private organization, is it not ? 

Mr. Ruggles. Yes. 

Mr. Horton. Would the members be users of this type of informa- 
tion? c,.;-: 7 -j: .■ - ;. 

Mr. Ruggles. Xo, they would hot. V 

Mr. Horton. They would not have any call on it ? 

Mr. Ruggles. Xo interest or function. : : ; . • - : j - • 

! Mr;- Horton. Ho they call on the Federal Government now for any 
of these services ? . ti . > ’ ■ 

■ Mr. Ruggles. Xo,- 1 would not be able to testify on this because I 
know nothing of their finances. 1 think they are mainly supported by 
Rockefeller and Ford and other foundations. 1 

Mr. Horton. I was thinking in terms of . statistical information. 

Mr. Ruggles. Xo, they do not do any research work whatsoever. 

Mr. Gallagher. I think you brought out before that grantees of 
that organization would make use of it. : . 'I v I,- -W 

Mi - . Ruggles. The ! SSRC gives scholarships and’ fellowships to 
scholars. It is like the other foundations and research groups that 
give away money.- ur T-soyhi:, i;: : v - : i.o 

' Mr. Horton. The, grantees may be users of that information.?' 

Mr. Ruggles. That is right.; : In another conhectionj my wife and 
I are doing a Social Science Research Council Project at the Census 
Bureau on price-cost behavior of manufacturing establishments. This 
study is done under elaborate safeguards of disclosure, you will be 
happy to learn. 

Mr. Gallagher. Iam. 

Mr. Ruggles. In our research we never see the individual firm or 
establishment data. Xevertheless, the computer was used on estab- 
lishment data for the first time in 1954. Methods were devised on the 
computer to match the individual establishment records to provide a 
continuous report for the same establishment for a period of time-. 

The purpose of this project was to study, for producers as a group, 
whether in a period of high: demand, producers tend to raise prices 
more than their costs, or whether they tend to narrow their margins 
and are squeezed. This is important for problems of fiscal policy in the 
Xation, in worrying about how to dampen a boom, the rule- of wage- 
price guidelines, and so on. There is currently a lot. of interest in this 
soft of question. Although we are not interested in the individual es- 
tablishment we had to get data-for each establishment so that we eould 
see how on an average they all behaved. This is the sort of .work 
which the Social Science Research Council, together with the Census 
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Bureau,.. sponsored in a series of -six or seven major monographs that j 

attempted to utilize census materials for academic research. . The j 

money’ originally came.; from the Ford Foundation. This is a typical 
sort of thing they undertake. ’ . jj 

Mr. Horton. In your initial studies did you try to differentiate be- 
tween this classification that Mr. Dunn has come up with now of today ij. 

here, this intelligence system, and statistical system approach ? ; jj; 

Mr. Ruggles. No. We were very much aware, of the problem of in- ij 

dividual disclosure. This, as a matter of fact j was very, very evident jj 

to the committee right from the. start, and we did emphasize in the jj 

SSRC report that proper. disclosure safeguards had to be provided, j jj 

: ; Mr. Horton. With this statistical system that has- been; described jj, 

by Mr. Dunn, does it not have for all practical purposes the intelligence j jj 

system built into it ? All the information that is there is related to an 
individual ; is it not ? ." 

Mr. Ruggles. Yes, sir. I would say that what you point out is quite 
correct. There are really two ways of subverting this system. I worry 
about this and I think you do have to build safeguards. One way. is, of 
course as you suggest, -that instead of a benevolent group in charge you 
get somebody in who is not interested in the public good and he uses 
it for private purposes. We have to worry about this whenever we 
appoint a Secretary of Treasury, or whenever we appoint an Attorney 
General, or whenever any of these major appointments have been made. 

Mr. Horton. Excuse me for interrupting." I am worried about that 
but I am . .. 

Mr. Ruggles, You should be. .-- ... - 

Mr. Horton. I am also equally worried and more so worried about 5 
or 10 years from now. 

Mr. Ruggles. That is right. 

Mr. Horton. The bureaucrat, as Mr. Packard described him yester- 
day, for the sake of efficiency and for recommendations to short circuit 
the different problems that he might be up against- says “it is impor- 
tant for us to have this information. There might be a good reason 
for it.” 

Mr. Ruggles. This is the same thing. 

Mr. Horton. I am so happy we have one of these banks. I think 
it is wonderful. This is certainly the type of information we need. 

The point I am trying to make is this : I may -very well in 5 years 
from now say this is fine and this information ought to be made 
available. What happens to the private individual citizen and his 
rights involved in that? That is the point I am trying to. make.. This 
does put this information into a central system and one of the points 
that has been made throughput our hearings has-been that by having i-j 

this information . dispersed— birth . certificates in one place, military h 

records someplace else, and bank statements someplace else, it is some- jj 

what safeguarded,.; r'."" -7, -.■'■yC .' 

As a Member of Congress I am sure that the Government has some j j 

information on me about money that I have received or statements j j 

that I have made in connection with campaigns. All this is in.different. ; j 

places at the present time. Xow what we are proposing is to make it j j 

available in one central-place where we can, regardless of how many j,j 

safeguards we have, set the system up technically so that with the push j jj 

of one button a card will come up and give all this information. That jjl 

is accurate, is it not ? j j 
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vMaybe I have not covered all of it but that is possible, is it not? 
Mr. Ruggles. I do not think it is really possible to bring all those 
records together. If you want my frank opinion, I think that is just 
dreaming. .... _ 8> v 'V; il: kiTy.- 

Mr .'.Gallagher. David Sarnoff said in his article that by 1976 a 
computer will be capable of making 400 trillion Computation's an hour, 
or. 2 billion computations per hour for every man, women-, and child 1 ; 
( The article appears in app. 3, p. 298. ) ’ . • ■ . y 

Mr. Ruggles. You do have dangers in the system and they Aire 
present. I think we have to concern ourselves with them. We have 
now Archives. Archives is a general central system. You have to 
realize this.' They have ’under their direction and their control all 
of the IDS 'records. They have all of the.-pfesidential papers; of 
Kennedy, Eisenhower, all of these people. They have all of the basic 
documents of the United States under their control*. You are quite 
right. It is possible for these to be subverted. It may be that. Archives 
should be broken up and we should decentralize it; . - * 

Mr. Horton. But it 'might be possible, would it not, that it would 
be subverted, but for. good purposes it could be made available. That 
is what I am concerned about also. ... * ' . * 

Mr. Ruggles. That is right. ,1 think that we have to Svorry about 
this and ask whether centralization of many of our functions is at all 
useful. I know the Congress worries, about this a great'_ deal. Per- 
haps we have too much Federal Government. I do not know. 

Maybe even many of the powers that the Federal, Government has 
should be broken up. For' instance, maybe we should not have a 
single tax system. 

Mr. Horton. You are getting into something else. 

Mr. Ruggles. No, it is the same sort of thing. .. " J - 

Mr. Horton. We are talking- 

Mr. Ruggles. Centralization brings power. 

Mr. Horton: We are talkiiig about the preserving of the right of 
privacy of an individual and making it impossible' for' all "of : the in- 
formation on him to be made available on just a snap of a finger. 
That is what we are trying to do. We wanf -to safeguard him, as best 
we can in this computerized jungle that he lives in at the present 
time. • y . : : r - - ; C' : C. ' 

Mr. Ruggles. If what you are asking is, should we bring all the 
information from all agencies about every individual together, I would 
put , an emphatic “No” to that. Then ddes.it follow; that, we should 
make sure that no information about any individual ever gets together 
anyplace? : ■■.rfv.y.y'yy-yr' : ■■ -v 

My answer to that would be “No.” Obviously, the best position.is 
somewhere in. between. We do want to build these major economic 
statistics systems. "’’Y* - : ; 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Horton’s concern parallels the concern that 
you yourself in your statemenfipoint out : / . 

One of the most encouraging developments of recent years has been the in- 
creasing recognition that information obtained illegally does not constitute 
proper evidence, and that certain agencies of the Federal Government itself may 
have >:acted illegally in their attempts to procure such information. Thus wire- 
tapping, improper seizure of records, etc., are now considered illegal in situa- 
tions- other than those directly concerned with national security. , , 
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Mr. Ruggles. That is correct. 

Mr. Gallagher. You recognize the fact that within the Federal 
Government, sometimes its enforcers do act illegally to obtain this 
information? 

Mr. Ruggles. That is right. 

Mr. Gallagher. You have rightly stated that the courts have 
thrown this out. But on the other hand, we have all sorts of little 
cute devices now in the enforcing area where you can use illegal 
information and not admit where you get it, and not admit it as evi- 
dence, but under the broadening immunity statutes you can put some- 
body in jail forever, or to carry this to its logical conclusion, well 
beyond the point of the crime for which he might be committed on 
civil contempt of court if he has not admitted to the information 
being obtained illegally. 

All this ties in with some of the concern a lot of people feel and 
we could very easily drift into a police state where you do have cor- 
rosions at every level. I am very happy to read of your awareness of 
these very problems. 

These are the concern of the subcommittee. 

Gentlemen, on behalf of the committee I want to thank you very 
much for your appearance here and for your testimony and helping 
to air the problem s little more. You have made a real contribution 
to Cur understanding. With that, I want to thank you very much 
for being with us today. 

Mr. Dunn. Thank you for giving us this privilege. 

Mr. Gallagher. The committee, stands adjourned until 10 a.m. to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 :30 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Thursday, July 2,8, 1966.) 
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' THURSDAY, JULY 28,' 1966 ; jl 

; House of. Representatives, 

Special Subcommittee on ‘Invasion of Privacy 
of the Committee on Government Operations, 

V .... '".7,:' . .. 'r t Washington, DO. || 

.The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:19 a.m., in room ■ 

2247, Rayburn Office Building, Hon. Cornelius E. Gallagher (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. W i. . ... ...... ■ , i;!j 

Present: Representatives Comelius E, Gallagher, Benjamin S.-Ro- Eij 

senthal, and Frank Horton. .... .. .Pi h,~ ... P : : 

Also present : Norman G. Cornish, chief of special inquiry ; Miles Q. 

Romney, associate general counsel,- Committee on Govermnent Opera- 
tions: and John Forsyth, special minority consultant; 

Mr. Gallagher. The subcommittee will come io order. ■, • 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Paul Baran, computer expert 
with the Rand Corp. In the- opinion of the Chair, he is one of the few 
persons in .the United States acknowledged as an expert in the rela- 
tionship between the development of computers and the invasion of 
privacy. -A r- ....... . . . hi ..... . 

Mr. Baran .has received his B.S. degree in electrical engineering 
from the Drexel Institute of Technology pM.§..dn engineering -at the 
University; of California: and his M.S. ; thesis dealt with. -computer 
simulations as an aided adaptive printed character recognition scheme. 

... .While at Rand, Mr. Baran has also servedonseveral ad hoc Depart- 
ment of Defense committees and as a .consultant, to the. Institute for 
Defense Analyses and the Stanford Research Institute. The Depart- 
ment of Defense panels. .include those on the communications network 
awitehing and surviyability of command and control. : : 

Mr. Baran is author of many papers in .the field of computers and 
communications and has lectured at the University of Michigan on 
computers in real time. He is a member of the Association for Com- 
puting Machinery and amember of the Institute of Electrical & Elec- 
tronic Engineers, including its professional groups on computers and 
communications systems technology. v;.,: ;. ..... • 

The. Chair welcomes you here this morning, Mr. Baran. Would 
you proceed? ., .., 

STATEMENT OP PAUL BARAN, COMPUTER EXPERT WITH THE 
RAND CORP., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 

Mr. Baran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman..-, I would first like to sum- 
marize my remarks; and then delve more deeply into the reasons for 
my position* I do so in the role of the private citizen and not as a 
representative of the Rand Corp. or its sponsors. 
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I have been asked for my viewpoint on a centralized Federal data 
system, but I have broadened my response to direct attention to a 
larger issue : whether, in fact, we might not already be part way down 
the road building a system with all the obvious dangers of a single 
Federal data system, but without its clear visibility. 

The problems of the invasion of privacy are, in my view, significant; 
and they will exist whether or not the central data bank is created 
by the Government. Individual-data-systems, both public and private, 
now being developed, can be tied together eventually into a network 
that will present essentially the same problems. 

Every time someone ^proposes a system that handles embarrassing 
information, we are commonly reassured by the words,. “Only those 
having a legitimate. need tb know will have access to the information.” 
While the statement rings seductively of safety and is granted in good 
faith, its validity is sometimes overstated — particularly when subsys- 
tems are interconnected.. .Ws 'ofie’ familiar with the inherent weaknesses 
of both our computer and' communications system’s, I am less sanguine 
about these assurances. .. . ’ ' ' ; k : 

r My remarks are intended to "raise a healthy skepticism to this sooth- 
ing sirqp. While our computer and communications: systems- are fool- 
proof, they’ are not smart-proof; /These systems are wide open to 
tampering by anyone 'sufficiently intelligent and motivated enough to 
take advantage ortherrwe^kspots; . : ! ■' ■ rr ^y'‘ 0 :; ; ; r ' 0::; 

My key suggestion -is that .we proceed slowly and cautiously to insure 
that proper safeguards are built into the systems from the; outset. . I 
do- not propose delay as an obstructionist act, but only to allow the 
thoughtrequiredtomsureconstructionof thesafetyfeaturesrequired. 
But this takes time -and 'dollars. The full ramifications of the prob- 
lem areas created are not yet well understood by the computer pro- 
fession. And? this as too important a decision to leave to any single 
computer manufacturer; - - / - y i ' 'V /g: ' ?;'■ : 

There is at present little financial incentive for any single computer 
•system supplier to conceive and create new safeguards. Perhaps this 
may be attributed to the lack of sophistication of each individual user 
or perhaps no single user can demand extra new safeguards when al- 
most comparable systems have been built in ' the past without such 
protection. I think it time that Government: speak clearly as an advo- 
cate of the public -interest in-the future and .initiate the improvements 
we desire. The first step would be to start considering some of the indi- 
vidual computer systems now being built from the viewpoint of sub- 
systems of a larger, overall system now under growth. : 

The men guiding the computer companies, the ones who must per- 
form the detailed work of building safer systems, in my experience are 
among the most public spirited and enlightened in the Nation. But 1 
believe that they will get on with the job more rapidly once their atten- 
tion has been directed to the long-range implications of their babies. 

- L "- PREFACE 

It is a privilege to be invited to express my thoughts on the future 
possibility of the inadvertent invasion of privacy by the computer. I 
am highly pleased but, I must confess, surprised by the rapidity with 
which Congress is addressing itself toward the examination of this 
subject — one not yet generally recognized as being a problem by most 
in the computer profession. 


TS £ -"'c6&E>Tft’ER 0 ^ 

■' This ' subcommittee f is‘ : consMerlhgfaf pecifie' proposal": to bufld' a' 
larger oeh tral ized. database for : the''Nation to reduce-' the costs' of 'du- ' 
plication of files and tPjprbvidb^morefkpMly available information to 
those with legitimate need. The initial- goals are valid and useful . 
But ofcbmmon concernisthe range of possible side effects; In general, 
I wonder about the -potentials hreatto ottr historic right to pri vacy that 
could be endangered by. a lack of appreciation for the present-day 
limitations of the computer and' ebinmunicat ions 5 technology that could 
allow tampering of files by a sophisticated criminal, or a conspiracy, - 
or even Government itself. pe - " - 

The initial questions are those of examining the proposed central 
file system, considering its weak spots, and creating a precise 'descrip- 
tion of those safeguards required that are; technologically and eco- 
nomically feasible. If the gap is too great, then clearly we should not 
build the system; But as a practical matter- we should realize that 
eventual development is almost inevitable. We would do well to con- 
centrate on the more constructive and larger issue of : How shall we 
control the development of the automation of all sensitive information 
files in order to test protect the rights Of the individual and avoid a 
“1984” nation? 

This may sound pessimistic, but if one dan save money automating 
a data system it is only a matter of time until it happens. The -only 
questions are : When ? and How ? - I would like to add the further dis- 
tressing thought that we may already be well- along in the creation of 
the very system whose needs and dangers we are discussing today; 
This might sound bizarre, but consider- the 'following line of reasoning: 

Our first railroads in the 1830’s : were short/ routes connecting' local 
population centers.: No one sat down and- laid out a master plan' for 
a network of railroad rails. With time, anfincreasing number of such 
separate local systems were built. A network gradually grew as eco- 
nomic pressure caused the new links to be built to span the gaps be- 
tween the individual routes. -"••••'."' : :t 

. ,.We didn’t start to build a nationwide telegraph network in the late 
1840’s : ; only independent telegraph links, iBut It was. not long ‘before 
we had an integrated nationwide network-. Even the name, Western 
Union, recalls the pattern of independent links joined together to. pro- 
vide a more useful system. 'p : '■ l:: 

' We didn't start to build a hationwide telephohe. system in the early 
days of the telephone in the 1890‘s. Yet, today we have a highly inte- 
grated telephone network. . 

Such patterns of growth are not accidents. Communications and" 
transportation are services that historically tend to form “natural 
monopolies.” The reason is well understood. Tt’s cheaper to share 
use of a large entity than to build your own facilities. Hence, if you 
were to look at the earth, say, from the far-off vantage point of the 
moon, it would appear. that the growth of these integrated networks 
out of individual pieces.is almost biological. - , 

So much’for history . What is of cdncern to us is that automa,ted in- 
formation files hake the same properties as communications and trans- . 
porta t ion that causes the integrated networks to he self -agglomerating. 
It is cheaper to share the information by tying together independent 
systems than by building a very large number of highly duplicating' 
.systems without interconnection. But “information” can be too 
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tpeacllerous a: commodity; to be .widely' disseminated: with .ineffectual 
controls. Even; a little information improperly used; can do irrevoca- 
ble harm. Information is readily counterfeited. It can be quickly 




Today we can -see the independent, .private automated information 
systems being interconnected to . form larger; growing, systems. ..The 
direction of growth is clear. .-y . •••. ■; , • 1 

; My thesis is this: Today we are, already building the bits and' pieces 
of separate automated information systems in both the private and 
government sectors that so closely follow the pattern to the present 
integrated communications structure that: a do facto version of the sys- 
tem. you are now pondering is already into the construction phase. It? 
is in many- ways more dangerous than the single data bank now-being 
considered. .ig-Td -A' " . .-: 


: There is no culprit. Xo one set. out to build; our system. It’s like 
little Topsy in Uncle Tern’s Cabin who said, “Xever was born. I ’spect 
I grow’d.” By ::7 

Mr. Rosenthal. Is it your point that these pieces are just being 
independently developed by various agencies and various groups, and, 
all of a sudden, they will merge by alleged necessity ? 

Mr. Barak. Yes. We see this with independent credit systems built 
to cover small areas and then they find it is economic to cross-connect. 
We see this with airline systems^ systems built for individual airlines 
are interconnected to swap information back and forth to get- people 
reservations on other systems. - - , , ;; 

Mr. Rosenthal. So, the point you make is that even though the’ 
Government has not put their? stamp: of approval on building this 
system it is growing on its own because various groups are independ- 
ently developing its starting points; 

Mr. Barak. Precisely. ; 


THE CHANGING COMPUTER 


Once, when we spoke about a computer, we meant a large room full 
of., equipment. It; was used., by scientists to perform complex calcu- 
lations and by businessmen; to prepare payrolls, store inventory data, 
and similar generally repetitive tasks. . aVTk.... 

Both the form and, the uses of computers are now undergoing radi- 
cal, changes.; They have become so powerful, can store so much, data, 
and process this data so quickly that it becomes possible to “time- 
share” a -simple computer. You ; will be hearing more of this word 
“time-sharing” in the future. Time sharing means literally that. 
Many, people have access to .the single computer installation. The 
computer has so much capability and is so fast that it creates the illu- 
sion that each user has his own computer. 

Users time-sharing. a computer need not be in the same room or 
even the same building. They can be hundreds or even thousands of ' 
miles away. All it takes is a telephone connection to a remote electric 
typewriter-like device. Early examples of such systems include the 
local stock brokerage “systems” and airline reservation systems. In 
one system, over 3,000 ..separate stockbrokers around the country can 
push a few buttons to display the latest prices on any selected stock. 
Making and checking an airline reservation, .in a matter of seconds is 
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now; so common that we forget about the good old. days i of manual; 
reservation: processing- as: we -sat interminably' in a drafty airport: 
waiting to find out whether a seat on a desired; flight was open. -Par- 
enthetically, these words 'were written Before the strike and: today’s 
hot weather. 

Mr. Gallagher. I don’t think this will be needed anymore. . 

Mr: Baran. Right. This paragraph is inappropriate. f 



Simple recordkeeping, a mark of a highly developed economy, has 
been a prime area of development, of these large computer file/com- 
munications systems. Much routine clerical work has been trans- 
ferredito computers interrogated by humans. More people will have 
access to these systems at even greater distances from the computers. 

SOME INDIVIDUALLT USEFUL: SYSTEMS' r ;/. Vf ; .-.M - 

- .Today we see time-shared file systems used to store insurance rec- 
ords. In a fraction of a minute it is possible for a clerk in another, 
part of the country to check to see if one insurance renewal check, 
has arrived., , ■ ...... . U ; . 

To date such systems seem to pose no overt social problem.. The 
information handled is not highly sensitive, and access is generally 
limited. But as new uses, are Being, -found- for timeTshared com- 
puters, a subtle change is beginning to take place.: ; 

In?Xew York State, experiments are underway with a new crim- 
lnal- information record system. A police car uses; radio to, transmit, 
automobile -license tags into a central computer. : . If there is an out- 
standing warrant, the information comes back so quickly that a second 
police car located slightly ahead is able to stop the suspect. : Pre- 
liminary tests have shown the system to.be highly effective.. . We are 
all familiar with credit-check systems which use our driver’s license, 
numbers . when cashing, checks,,; This system is so fast that bad-check ' 
artists have been caught redhanded. . .. - V , ; 

' Seemingly such systems make a socially useful contribution. -But 
let us look into the future and consider what their uncontrolled 
proliferation could mean. , ... ,, . , a, 

-V v; THE TRAIL OF RECORDS IN • A CIVILIZED LIFE . 

..■As we pass through life -we leave a trail of. records,: widely ,dis : 
persed and generally inaccessible— except witfi a great deal of effort 
and diligence/ -"V-/': 

Beginning with, a birth certificate,. we continue to accumulate hos- 
pital and medical records. We become deductions on -our parents’ 
income tax. In school we. generate records, of our grades, attend- - 
ance, IQ tests, personality; profiles, et cetera. Automated teaching 
will add to this recordkeeping. The, volume of data recorded per 
child may be expected to increase even more markedly. After school 
we start accumulating employment, social security, and selective serv- 
ice records. We may get a driver’s license. Most of us will apply 
for marriage licenses, and some will collect divorce decrees which 
will end in voluminous court records. If we are lucky, we will be 
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aMe:fc:aimidya^&fe:afido^ We move from- : j ob to j ob- inorr 

mobile, economy creating, movingAompany inventory -records ; for nun 
goods. • Even as- we. move; from place to place we; leave behind -short 
records? of r our; airplane reservations and; for -somerreason every hotel 
makes a ritual of acquiring and preserving the alleged names and; 
addressesof.its guests for posterity. - t Jr;:-:-;/. .O' 

Book clubs and magazine subscriptions reflect our poinfcof view and 
interests. 

This is only a partial list. Play the game yourself and think of all 
the records you. leave as you go through, life. 

WHY SO MAST RECORDS? • ' :V ' ‘■"O'U Ji 

-'•> Behind' all: this creating of records is the implicit- assumption that 
they will some day be of use- In order to be of use, there must be 
some means of interrogating the files to ressurect the information 
sought. Thus, we envision large families of systems, each individually 
useful. For example, an Internal Revenue Department investigator 
might wish to have immediate access to the tax returns of each of 
the associates of a man who is being audited to check for consistency 
of financial relationships. . - ■ 

A company may wish to have rapid access to its personnel files to 
know whether to give a good reference to a former employee. . 

A doctor may wish to trace the. entire medical history of a patient 
to provide better input into a diagnostic computer. : ! : 

The Veterans’ Administration may wish to examine a man’s com- 
plete military record and possible other previous medical records to . 
see whether the ailment claimed as being service connected really is. 

. A lawyer for the defense of a man will wish to search for jail and 
arrest records, and possible credit records of all witnesses for the 
plaintiff. 

Professional licensing boards may want to delve into any records 
to: determine if an applicant has an unblemished character: 

The ‘military, in filling extremely .sensitive positions;; may ev.eh 
wish a record of all books borrowed by a prospective applicant to insure 
tfiat .his interests are wholesome and .lie possesses the proper political . 

bias desired. ■ -v”' . . ; ‘'- 

ACCESS TO THIS INFORMATION ' : L . • ; 

Today it is difficult to gather such 'information abouf a prospective 
examinee.. If one went ; through direct channels and asked most 
sources, for their records about a person, he would most, likely be re- 
jected, if for no other reason' than that the information is not readily 
availabl &rr cheaply. Even if the records were publicly available, the 
investigator would'have to spehda great deal of time and effort delving 
through to discover pertinent data. Today, as a practical matter, 
if an individual wishes to obtain certain information about a person, 
he hires a private detective who charges a great deal of money and 
expends a great amount of time obtaining a little information, from, a 
portion of these? potential records. The price for a fishing, expedition 
for information is high and most -of the fish are inaccessible: 
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THE IMPENDING PROBLEM 

So much for the pleasant past. Consider the following argument : 

A multiplicity of large, remote-access computer systems, if inter- 
connected, can pose the danger of loss of the individual’s right to pri- 
vacy — as we know it today. 

The composite information data base may be so large and so. 
easily accessible that it would permit unscrupulous individuals to use 
this information for unlawful means. 

Modem organized crime should be expected to have the financial 
resources and access to the skills necessary to acquire and misuse the 
information in some of the systems now being considered. 

We are concerned not only with the creation of simple “automated 
blackmail machines” using this information, but with the added 
implication of new powerful “inferential relational retrieval” tech- 
niques now being developed. Such techniques, when fully refined, 
could determine relationships of any person, organization, event, et 
cetera, to any other person, organization, or event. 

Human beings, by their day-to-day need to make decisions using 
totally inadequate evidence, are prone to jump to conclusions when 
presented with very thin chains of inferred relationships. For ex- 
ample, merely plastering a man’s name on billboards will markedly 
change the outcome of an election, if the other candidate’s name is 
not equally displayed. 

The use of private detectives to unearth defaming information on 
political candidates and their associates has become an increasingly 
prevalent feature of elections and is expected to increase in the future. 

The cost per unit of dirt mined by unautomated human garbage col- 
lectors can be cut by orders of magnitude once they obtain access to a 
set of wide-access information systems now being developed. It is the 
sophisticated form of chain-relation blackmail that may be of the most 
social concern. The development of geographically widespread access 
systems uses communications lines to connect the users into the com- 
puter. There is a widespread belief — but perhaps not by this com- 
mittee— -that somehow the communications network used will possess a 
God-given privacy, but “it ain’t necessarily so * * 

THE IMPACT OF COMMUNICATIONS UPON COMPUTERS 

Using telephone lines modified to handle digital data, we are able 
to build an increasing number of geographically distributed time- 
shared computer systems. Many individual users are connected to . a 
common computer base. Examples of such systems include airline 
reservation and credit checking systems for civilians and fancy display 
“command and control” systems for the military. 

Simple recordkeeping, a mark of a highly developed economy, has 
been, a prime area of development of these large computer file/com- 
munications systems. The development passes through several stages. 
First, much of the routine clerical work is transferred to a single large 
computer with few humans nearby allowed to interrogate the system. 
As time moves on, the number of people who are allowed to directly 
interrogate the system increases. Next, the geographical distance 
between the users and the machine increases. And eventually sepa- 
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rate systems are tied together to improve efficiency. The communica- 
tion network forms one weak point in the system from the standpoint 
of eavesdropping and tampering. 

Now, for some directions toward a solution. 

Assume that not everyone is as honest and as trustworthy as our- 
selves — but is just as diabolically clever. 

Appreciate that we will be dealing increasingly with complex and, 
hence, difficult-to-understand-all-the-details types of systems in the 
future. 

The people who best understand the operation of each system will 
be computer designers who build the system in the first place. 

The best time for applying fundamental safeguards is during initial 
system design. “Patchups” at a later date may be relatively less effec- 
tive compared to good initial design that includes an awareness of the 
existence and importance of the problem. 

We cannot expect and should not expect legislative action alone to 
substitute for good design. . Even ignoring the lag of the legislative/ 
judicial procedure, the detailed subject matter verges on or beyond the 
limits of legislative effectiveness. 

. As you know, laws and laws alone have been pathetically ineffectual 
in stopping the growth of widespread electronic eavesdropping and 
wiretapping. At most, the courts have succeeded in preventing police 
from using the same techniques available to the private detective or 
the criminal — or even a casual reader of an electronics technician’s 
magazine. - .. . - - .. . ; .. .. ■•V " 

While laws in themselves may not solve the problem, new legisla- 
tion could be helpful in two ways : (a) laws outlawing certain prac- 
tices will be of minor help in increasing the price of the act and mak- 
ing its commission less flagrant ; ( b) laws can be written so that poten- 
tially weak systems cannot be built unless adequate safeguards are 
incorporated throughout for the protection of the information stored. 

. This last direction is to me viscerally unsatisfying as it carries with 
it a built-in loss of freedom. The creation of another governmental 
agency peering over one’s shoulder contains the possible dangers of 
bureaucratic delay and arbitrary conclusions based upon inadequate 
understanding of complex problems. 

Historically, Government regulatory agencies start as highly effec- 
tive bodies but lose momentum as the original personnel leave and their 
replacements come from the industry being regulated. Where else 
are you going to get competent people who know the business? ' The 
competence needed in a regulatory agency of this type is a too rare com- 
modity. 

If the computer industry is to avoid external regulation, then it 
behooves everyone who is involved with time-shared systems handling 
potentially sensitive information to start working, or a least think- 
ing, about the problem of privacy. The computer industry should 
take the initiative and the responsibiliy of building in the needed 
safeguards itself before “Big Brother” is forced to do it himself and 
we may not be too happy with' the way he might want to do it. 

feareguards, whether they be screens around moving machinery or 
C1 ™ mt breakers, cost money. Every design engineer is reluctant to 
add anything that costs money and buys little visible protection. But 
it is time to start regarding such added costs as necessary costs — -a price 
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to society for the privilege of building a potentially dangerous system. 
When you buy a new system of this type, plan to spend extra for 
safeguards. ■ • 

This is not a new concept. W e have, for example, been practicing 
this m the design of sewerage systems and in electrical distribution 
systems i or some time. But, historically, it usually has taken an 
epidemic to build a local sewerage disposal system. It took a series 
of disastrous fires to get our electrical codes and possibly the recent 
N ortheast blackout to start work on a better power grid. 

The national geographical extent of the new data systems, their im- 
pact, and the investment are so large that the price of the “retrofit” 
after calamities occur may be higher than we need pay with preplan- 

To be more specific, what safeguards do I envision? Of course, we 
do not know all the answers yet. But, clearly, there are steps that we 
should be considering, including: 

Provision for minimal cryptographic-type protection to all com- 
munications lines that carry potentially embarrassing data— -not super- 
duper unbreakable cryptography, just some minimal, reversible, 
logical operations upon the data stream to make the eavesdropper’s 
]ob so difficult that it isn’t worth his time. The future holds the 
promise of such low-cost computer logic, so this may not be as expen- 
sive as it sounds. 1 

Never store file data in the complete “clear.” Perform some simple — 
but key controllable— operation on the data so that a simple access 
to storage will not dump stored data out into the clear. 

Make random external audits of file operating programs a standard 
practice to insure that no programer has intentionally or inadvertently 
slipped m a_ secret door” to permit a remote point access information 
to_which be is not entitled by sending in a “password.” 

When the day comes when individual file systems are intercon- 
nected on a widespread basis, let us have studied the problem suffi- 
ciently so that we can create sensible, precise ground rules on cross- 
system interrogation access. 

Provide mechanisms to detect _ abnormal informational requests, 
mat is, if a particular file is receiving an excessive number of inquiries 
or there is an unusual number of cross-file inquiries coming from one 
source, flag the request to a human operator. 

. in provisions to verify and record the source of requests for 

mformation interrogations. 

Audit information requests and inform authorities of suspected 
misuse of the system. v 

u I s °P e D-ended, and it is hoped that more suggestions will 

be forthcoming. But this will take much work. 

Clearly here is an example of the trade-off between dollars and the 
type of society we want. We will face such decisions more and more 
often m the future. 

What a wonderful opportunity awaits us to exercise a new form of 
social responsibility so that the advent of the new computer-com- 
munications technology need not be feared as we approach 1981 
Bather we have m our power a force which, if properly tamed, can 
aid, not hinder, raising our personal right of privacy. 
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If we default on exercising this opportunity and ignoretheexistence 
of such potential problems, the word “people” could become less a 
description of individual human beings living in an open society and 
more a mere collective noun. 

It may seem a paradox, but an open society dictates a right to 
privacy among its members. Being aware of the potential problems 
is the first step in preserving this right. I sincerely thank the subcom- 
mittee for its efforts in this direction. 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you very much, Mr. Baran, for a very pro- 
found analysis of the problem as well as something that leaves us 
sitting here with our mouths open, as we consider in the light of the 
new technology we possess that “Big Brother” seems to be an infant-in 
the year 1966 rather than 1984 if the technology we now possess were 
used for that purpose. _ . 

Mr. Baran, Would you care to comment — I think- you were here 
yesterday for part of the testimony of some of the proponents of the 
statistical data bank — would you care to comment on the feasibility 
of a system that could be designed for statistical data collection vis-a- 
vis an intelligence gathering system? Are they inseparable? 

Mr. Baran. The line dividing the two is an extremely fuzzy one. 
I think if one wanted to extract intelligence information from a 
statistical system he could. I could think of one example where a 
computer society conducted a survey — it has done this a few times — ■ 
among its members, asking for information about salary, location, 
fringe benefits, length of service, and number of people employed. 
This information was sent to a very respectable accounting firm, 
magnetic tapes were prepared, and we were able to call up information 
of any type, saying on the average how much does a person make if he 
has been employed % years, with the following degrees ? It soon be- 
came clear that we had to be very careful in protecting this tape because 
we could phrase our questions so that we could pick out people, even 
though there were no people’s names on the tape. Yet the system 
described yesterday wotdd have people’s names and would have social 
security tags on them. This is a difficult problem. 

On the other hand, the protection mechanism suggested yesterday 
that if the output of the inquiry covers such a small sample, that in- 
formation is discernible as to precisely who is being examined, then the 
output is stopped, was also mentioned. This is the sort of safeguard 
I think one -will have to see as a minimum. In other words, I believe 
the people yesterday were aware of some of the problems. It is unfor- 
tunate, I think, that they came in with a preliminary study and had 
not done all their homework on the safety part of the question. In 
specific answer to your question, you can extract intelligence informa- 
tion from a statistical system and get statistics from an intelligence 
system. It is just a little bit easier to use the machine for one purpose 
than the other. 

Mr. Horton. With regard to this so-called intelligence and statis- 
tical system difference, is it possible technically to design a system 
so that only statistical information could be utilized or be furnished 
and thus protect the so-called individual information ? 

Mr. Baran. If you say I know all the questions I want to ask in the 
future, perhaps. But if you don’t, that means you have to keep the 
information in raw form. This is the most efficient way of keeping it. 
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Mr. Horton. I am assuming you are an expert in this field, the field 
of computers and what they can do. I am asking you from a technical 
standpoint whether or not it is possible— in other words, could we 
pass a law that would require — the construction of a "computer that 
would only produce statistical information that would be foolproof 
insofar as individual information was concerned ? 

Mr. Baran. “Foolproof” is a rough word. I think we could build 
safeguards to make it difficult. How effective they are, I think, re- 
quires a level of detail that we have not examined yet. 

Mr. Horton. The point I am trying to make is that I think any 
law Congress would enact to safeguard the right of individuals in 
this area would depend to a large measure upon the state of the art. 

Mr. Baran. That is right. 

Mr. Horton. With regard to the technical aspects, I do not think we 
have sufficient information to protect the private individual in the 
computerized systems. 

Mr. Baran. That is right. The technical art is changing very rap- 
idly in computers. The speed of the computer is going up tremen- 
dously. The cost is coming down. The size of the memories is ex- 
panding very rapidly. As we look to the future we could probably 
see increases of size of computers — perhaps on the order of 10,000 
times as powerful as today’s computers. 

Mr. Horton. As a very simple case, if it were possible to pass a law 
that no computer system could have key A and that key A would 
be the key that would release personal information, there would be 
a safeguard. But short of that it seems to me we have a very difficult 
problem of enacting a law that is going to provide the type of safe- 
guard that we are looking for. - 

Mr. Baran. That is .right. It is a very difficult problem to solve by 
law and law alone, because it is so difficult to implement the intent 
of the law. 

Mr. Horton. Have you given any thought to the technical aspect 
of how you could build in safeguards to protect private individuals’ 
information? "... 

Mr. Baran. I think this is going to have to be done on a per. system 
by per system basis. I do not think there is a general panacea. If a 
centralized statistical information bank is proposed, one would have 
to look at that particular system configuration very carefully in 
detail — in nuts and bolts detail— before making any statements. 

Mr. Horton. He could not pass a law for each system or each indi- 
vidual computer. 

Mr. Baran. That is the problem. 

Mr. Horton. How would we devise a law that would cover all com- 
puters? This is the problem. 

Mr. Baran. That is right. This is why it is too difficult a problem. 
All we could do in the way of law is to make misusing the information 
a crime. We would not expect this to be effective in itself— -just in- 
creasing the price to those who would misuse the information. But 
there is no guarantee at all that this would solve the problem. 

Mr.. Horton. I was. not thinking so much of a crime as I was just to- 
put in adequate safeguards that would prevent the misuse of informa- 
tion. 
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Mr. Baran. It is a very difficult thing to do, because we are getting 
better and better information retrieval techniques. Even if you left 
the person’s social security number off and left the name off, you could 
probably work backward and pose the question in a certain way and 
come up with the information. 

Mr. Horton. Were you impressed with the distinction that Dr. 
Dunn gave us yesterday regarding the intelligence system and the 
statistical system ? 

Mr. Baran. I thought it was an excellent way to characterize their 
goals. In other words, what they wanted their system to do. Now 
comes the hard part — how do you build the system that will do what 
he says and not have the weaknesses that we are all aware of ?■ I think 
the name of the game is really, how do we build safeguards into the 
system? We know it is just a matter of time until we get these 
systems. Clearly what was discussed yesterday was a very preliminary 
study. I think a lot more homework has to be done and a better 
definition of the precise safeguards reached. At that time I think we 
will be able to come up with more precise answers. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Baran, on the basis of that statement do you 
feel then that because it was so basically preliminary that it would be 
premature to attempt to build such a system at this point? 

Mr. Baran. I think the burden of proof ought to be put on the sys- 
tem proposal to show that no weaknesses such as you raised yesterday 
exist. ' 

Mr. Gallagher. Has such a system been devised up to this moment? 

Mr. Baran. The military probably come closest to this. They, have 
very sensitive information and have to transmit it from point to point. 
They go to a great deal of trouble and expense in keeping their infor- 
mation under control. 

Mr. Gallagher. Isn’t the control there basically one of cryptog- 
raphy ? 

Mr. Baran. They have cryptography. They have certain clear- 
ances for the people who use the information. They have a system of 
need to know that is very rigid. And the penalties for abuse of the 
system are very high. 

Mr. Ga ll agher. Is there a system now that can protect from a 
hardware security standpoint other than cryptography ?■ 

Mr. Baran. I do not know how to answer that one. There are 
several weak spots in the overall system. You ask, “Can we do the 
job with other than cryptography?” Cryptography can be done on 
a software basis as well as hardware. In other words, the computer 
can generate its own cryptographic key. You would still have to watch 
your programers and anyone having access to the information. 

Mr. Gallagher. It basically is radiation transmissional interception. 

Mr. Baran. I think you have to assume that the other fellow will 
have access to the telephone lines. The information coming out of 
the computer has to be in such a form that he cannot decipher it. All 
we can do, I should say, is that we can make the price for breaking 
the information so high that it is not worth his while. It would 
never be foolproof. All we can do is raise the price to an eavesdrop- 
per to such a point to where he throws his hands up into the air and 
says, “The heck with it.” 

Mr. Gallagher. This automatically raises the cost of the system 
itself. 
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Mr. Baran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, beyond the very simple figures that we have 
been talking about. 

Mr. Baran. I do not know how much. - 

Mr. G alla g her. I t hink part of the report was that they thought 
that they could start a system in the area of $2 million. Is that 
even conceivable ? . . 

Mr. Baran. I do not know. I have not seen their precise proposal. 

Mr. Gallagher. Do you think the art is at such a state now that 
we ought to jump into this type of thing without having thoroughly 
thought it out? 

Mr. Baran. Heck, no. / a V 

Mr. Gallagher. We are in agreement with that statement fop' the 
very reason you have so ably pointed out. Are you suggesting inci- 
dentally to the line of questioning we are on now a possible need 
for the Federal Government to regulate the intercommunication of 
informational systems through the interstate commerce clause ? 

Mr. Baran. I do not know. This depends on what the computer 
community does itself, In other words, here we are dealing with a 
new problem. It has descended upon us. We were not aware of it. 
All of a sudden we see these individual systems being built. If the 
computer community is able to understand what is happening and 
devise safeguards of its own, there may not be any need for the Fed- 
eral Government coming in. This would be the most desirable course 
of action. If, on the other hand, we see systems being built without 
protection, and there is no interest by the computer, manufacturers, 
then it maybe necessary for the Government to step into this area. 

Mr. Gallagher.. On the question at hand of a statistical data center, 
what would you as a private citizen find desirable, or what would you 
expect the Government to do before we embark on such a- course, 
before you would feel fully secure ? - _ . . 

Mr. Baran. I would just like the assurance that this information 
would not be misused. And by “misused” I mean passed over to 
others who do not have a legitimate need for the information. 

Mr. Gallagher. Do you think there exists now a capability to give 
you this.protection ? 

Mr. Baran. I do not know. It is a very poorly studied problem. 
I speak to you with great ignorance today. . . . ..." 

Mr. Gallagher. If you speak with ignorance think of the position 
we are in. 

Mr. Baran. That is right. We are all in the same boat. 

Mr. Gallagher. Do you think that the people who are suggesting 
this proposal are beyond this point of ignorance that the rest of us 
share? • ... 

Mr. Baran. I think we are all pulling on oars in the same boat: 

Mr. Gallagher. Do you think that they have a broader understand- 
ing of computer capacity than you and your fellow experts have? 

Mr. Baran. I have not read their report, but from the remarks of 
yesterday they had not emphasized their examination of this problem. 
There is practically nothing to be found in the computer literature on 
the subject. Hence, I would think that they are not in any better 
position than the rest of us are in achieving a sense of happiness look- 
ing at the efficacy of the safeguards that vre would like to see. 
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Mr. Gallagher. Would you agree with, the suggestion of this com- 
nuttee that while the results the proponents are seeking are quite de- 
sirable, nevertheless the state of the art is at such an early stage that 
further study of the problem should be had, or there should be a con- 
tinued study of the problem before we embark on a Federal statistical 
data system ? 

Mr. Baran. I agree wholeheartedly with that statement. 

Mr. Gallagher. In your statement here, I would like to read this 
part, where you were “highly pleased” and yet “surprised by the rapid- 
* 1 ^rch Congress is addressing itself toward the examination 

ot this subject — one that is not yet generally recognized as being a 
problem by most in the computer profession.” Do you think that the 
computer profession itself should start addressing itself in a more 
totion? ^ wa y *° fh 0 problem of privacy and safeguards and pro- 

Mr. Baran. X do. I see a small but growing group in the computer 
profession beginning to become concerned about this range of prob- 

Mr. . Gallagher. Do you feel that before the Government would get 
committed on a course that we should allow the problem to develop and 
so ™ e ideas generate from the computer profession as to safeguards? 

Mr. Bailin. Yes, I think we have the time. The problem we are 
addressing is a future problem. It is not something where we need 
an immediate answer today. We could hold off a little. We have the 
time to think , and consider alternative aprouches to this question of 
providing safeguards. Since the details are going to have to be de- 
vised by the computer profession, I think it is well that they be en- 
couraged to start working along this direction. They work very well 
together. We have good industry standards on things like data com- 
munication, formats, and coding arrangements, and I am sure that 
something can be developed along this line in the matter of safeguards. 

Mr. Gallagher. In view, of that statement, that there is time to 
develop our thinking on this, conversely do you feel that this is not 
the time to get into a statist! cal datab ank ? 

-M- r - Baran. .If fh 0 report concluded that the need for such a center 
was sumcient, it might be well not to impede what they are trying to 
do. I think there are things to be done in parallel. I think that 
Study of the data bank could proceed, but I would like to see a fair 
amount of parallel effort going into the safety aspects of the data 
bank. 

Mr. Gallagher. I agree with you that the study should proceed. 
W I back to this ? Do you feel that it would be premature to 
embark on the construction of a data bank at this stage ? 

Mr. Baran. From what little I have heard about it, I would think 
it would be premature to start on actual construction, because many 
ot the safeguards are hardware-type safeguards. 

Mr. Gallagher. Do you know anything about an Air Force re- 
search study of how to use computers to call up derogatory informa- 
tion on individuals ? 

Mr. Barak. Not as such. I am aware of experimental information 
. techniques that could allow you to ask questions such as. 
What is the relationship between person A and person B?” “Have 
they ever worked at the same place?” “Have they ever coauthorized 
a paper . and draw connections between people or organizations. 
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Mr. Gallagher. Could such a system as that be built in an ancillary 
way to what we are now discussing ? 

Mr. Bara xr. Yes. Once you have the information you can process 
it anyway you want to. 

Mr. Gallagher. You also said that the centralization of the infor- 
mation would result in the loss of an individual’s privacy as we know 
privacy today. Could you explain how privacy could be destroyed 
by such a system? 

Mr. Baran. Suppose we build our future systems without any safe- 
guards at all and all information — this whole list of records that we 
accumulate during our life — is available in various systems. Let us 
suppose these systems are highly interconnected for the sake of 
economy. Then each and every one of these files can be separately 
interrogated, asking, “Do you have any information on so and so?” 
Do you have any information on so and so, and work on back and 
accumulate all the information you wish. Whether the information 
is centralized in one central data bank or whether it is spread around 
the country doesn’t make a darn bit of difference. The result is the 
same. 

Mr. Gallagher. Basically we could sum up, Mr. Baran, that we 
certainly should not attempt to impede the growth of technology but 
at the same time we should start devoting more time to building in 
safeguards so that this technology can serve man rather than sub- 
ordinate him to its decisions. 

Mr. Baran. That is right. I do not think we are going to be able 
to stop technology. I think that decision is not ours. But what we 
can do is to provide all the safeguards we possibly can. This, I 
think, is the direction we should be going. 

Mr. Gallagher. You feel at this moment that we have not utilized 
our resources in the direction of proper safeguards with regard to 
the privacy issue. 

Mr. Baran. That is right. As you know, it is a new problem. It is 
one that we have generally been unaware of in the computer field. It 
is so new we have just not built a large body of people concerned about 
this problem. I think the fact that you are holding these hearings will 
do very much to stimulate interest in seeing that such safeguards are 
forthcoming. The fact that you are holding these hearings will be 
sufficient to cause many of my colleagues to go back to the drawing 
boards tomorrow and start dreaming up ways — better ways — of pro- 
tecting information. 

Mr. Gallagher. We want to thank you very much for your contri- 
bution here this morning. Mr. Rosenthal. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the broadest context, and one I think that perhaps I might under- 
stand and some of the American people might understand, it is really 
quite hard for us nontechnicians to visualize all of the manifestations 
of the proposal. But putting it in simple context, I seem to fall back 
on the proposition that it cannot happen here. I wonder if it ever could 
happen here, if that day came to pass. I think you cited some examples. 
Perhaps some incident that happened in high school might be fed into 
a computer. The type of car a person bought, whether he bought a 
motor scooter which apparently is popular with some people today. 
What book club he belonged to. What magazines he subscribed to. 
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. What newspapers lie subscribed to. Do you visualize that this type of 
information might some day be used by a less democratic government ? 

Mr. Baran. This is the danger. This is the long- range-danger. This 
is one way we could end up with a police state if we are not careful. 

Mr. Rosenthal. I am not only worried about this being used as the 
mechanism to get to the police state. I worried about what would hap- 
pen if the police state or anything resembling it came about because of 
any political changes in attitude by our people. Then this machinery 
would be available for us by administrators of that government. 

Mr. Baran. That is right. It would make for an extremely efficient 
police state if you had such a system. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Is it the thrust of your testimony today that Con- 
gress could not today enact laws to prevent this from happening simply 
because neither we nor the scientists understand the technology suffi- 
ciently to protect society from these machines. 

Mr. Baran. Yes, but with some reservations. I think it is not quite 
that bad. I think we have some safeguards. 

I think there are things that we can do. It is not a binary decision, 
that unless we do this immediately we are automatically going to end 
up with a police state. It is a shades-of-gray problem. In general, 
I tend to agree with your remark. 

Mr. Rosenthal. I am not really making a remark. I am really in- 
quiring because I find this different for a layman to understand. Is it 
your position that the technicians should, be addressing themselves to 
the safety-valve features of the machine as much as the scientific de- 
velopment of the machine itself? , • 

Mr. Baran. Yes. . . ' ' . ; C- 

Mr. Rosenthal. And the scientific community has presumably hot 
yet done that. 

Mr. Baran. It is just beginning.: That is right. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Is it Because the scientific community is less ob- 
sessed than perhaps the Congress is with constitutional rights ? • , 

Mr. Baran. I think there may be a matter of economics. If you 
could sell a computer system without safeguards and you add safe- 
guards your price is going to be higher than your competitors. There 
is no economic reason why a computer manufacturer should develop 
these safeguards. 

Mr. Rosenthal. In other words, you think we might be the victims 
.of the economics of the situation.' 

Mr. Baran. We could be. I think one of the outputs of this com- 
mittee is making this range of problems more widely known, so' that 
the people who buy computer systems become more sophisticated and 
ask for the safeguards. . So when the bids come in from different com- 
puter manufacturers, the increased price will show up in all the bids 
and there would no longer be a differential factor. 

Mr. Rosenthal. When you said the committee had an output, you 
are now taking us into the scientific computer. 

Mr. Baran. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenthal. On page 17 of your statement, item ISTo. 4, you made 
the statement, “We cannot expect and should not expect legislative 
action alone to substitute for good design.” That merely supports 
what you just said informally. 

Mr. Baran. Yes. 
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Mr. Rosenthal. That the scientific community must address them- 
selves by way of design' to considering the problems that the subcom- 
mittee is considering, to wit, theinvasion of privacy. - 

Mr. Baran. That is right. . Since this is occurring in both the 
private and public sector and is so widespread, I doubt whether you 
could sit down and write some laws and pass them that would solve the 

problem. _ . . 

Mr. Rosen thal . Simply because the technology is not sufficiently 

advanced for those laws to be written today. 

Mr. Baran. That is right. That is one of the key elements. 

Mr. Ro senthal . Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you, Mr. Rosenthal. You said we are- in 
shades of gray. Would not a statistical data bank wash out the gray 
and replace it with black if we were to adopt it at this stage of the 

game? ” . . . . 

We are talking now as a mechanism of totalitarianism or the police 

state that you mentioned. 

Mr. Baran. If we are to adopt it without protection possibly. 

From the way the gentleman spoke yesterday, at least later in the 
afternoon they were aware of the existence of this problem. I think 
a suitable system emerging will have much more in the way of pro- 
tection than the example that you have cited. 

Mr. Gallagher. This would call for a great deal more study. 

Mr. Baran. A great deal more head scratching and hard detailed 
work on a specific system. 

Mr. Gallagher. Thank you very much, Mr. Baran, for your appear- 
ance here today and your really outstanding contribution _ 

The next witness before the subcommittee is Burton E. Squires, J r., 
visiting assistant professor of computer science, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 111. We welcome you here this morning. . , Bs ki 

STATEMENT OP BURTON E. SQUIRES, JR., VISITING ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR OF COMPUTER SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA, ILL. - , • - 

Mr. Squires, Thank you, Mr, Chairman.. 

Mr. Gallagher. Will you please proceed ? I saw you wince at a 

few questions. .- 

Mr. Rosenthal. I did, too ; I was not sure whether you winced be- 
cause of the question or because of the answer. 

Mr. Squires. Mr. Chairman, I would like first to ; express my appre- 
ciation to you and to your committee in inviting me to these hearings. 
This is a very difficult and Complex area, involving intimate knowledge 
in the fields of governmental and individual rights, psychometry, sta- 
tistics, and modern technology. The task you have undertaken to 
familiarize yourselves with the essentials of these fields, is indeed a 
formidable one. Through these hearings you have already made sig- 
nificant progress in protecting our right of privacy. You are now col- 
lecting data that will help all of us more reasonably to assess the full 
political implications of automatic data processing equipment. As 
vou know, my specialty is in the field of computer science, and I will 
try to confine my remarks to this area. However, I feel quite deeply 
that we are here dealing with a technology that is as potentially dan- 
gerous and powerful as a nuclear explosive device. 
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It might be helpful to draw some analogy between the present tech- 
nology in this area and the nuclear-device problem, but I fear the anal- 
ogy may break down before it proves very useful. There is a very im- 
portant difference in these problems. The nuclear device threatens 
to physically destroy our cities and perhaps our country in a rapid 
series of large easily recognized explosions. The invasion of the 
privacy of our citizens threatens to carry out a destructive mental 
process on a gradual, less perceptible scale, under the guise of causes 
that individually seem justified. 

In preparing for this hearing I felt it appropriate to read again 
John Stuart Mill’s essay, “On Liberty,” in which he says : 

. The sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, 
in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self -protection. 
That the only purpose for which power can be exercised over any member of a 
civilized community, against his will, is to prevent harm to Others. His own 
good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully 
be compelled to do or forbear because it will be better for him to do so, because 
it will make him happier, because, in the opinion of others, to do so would be wise 
or even right. * * * Over himself, over his own body and mind, the individual is 
sovereign. 

This committee has already heard extensive testimony regarding the 
collection of data concerning a person’s thoughts, beliefs, emotions, 
and sensations. Professor Beaney and Mr. Speiser have testified — on 
pages 15 and 27, first session hearings — how such data can restrict 
the exploration of ideas, diminish intellectual curiosity, and restrain 
the free expression of thought. Mr. Mill’s essay also develops these 
areas more fully. I would like, therefore, to extend these concepts as 
they relate to automatic data processing. 

I cannot stress too much how important it is that this committee 
and our fellow citizens realize that a computer must be regarded as an 
information handling device rather than merely an arithmetic device. 
Perhaps the word “computer” should no longer be used, but rather 
some other expression such as automatic data processor, or infor- 
mation processor, or, as Dr. Peter Naur has recently proposed, 
datamation. 

addition to arithmetic operations, a computer can handle 
alphabetic and linguistic information. It can read, process, analyze, 
sort, store, and print such information at a phenomenal rate. A high 
speed computer memory now under development can read and write 
electronically at the rate of 16 million characters per second. A typi- 
cal 300-page book contains about 1 million characters. The informa- 
tion storage capabilities are fantastic, although such a fast memory 
is extravagant in its use of space. It stores only 500 characters per 
cubic inch and it must be located within a very few feet of the central 
processor or “main frame” of the computer. Thin films and magnetic 
tapes are normally used for high capacity memories. A piece of 
magnetic tape about 0.0015-inch thick and 1-inch square, attached to a 
computer, can hold up to 3,200 alphabetic characters that can be read 
at rates exceeding 100,000 characters per second. This media packs 
information at a density of about 1%. million characters per cubic inch. 
Thus a building, containing 10,000 square feet of storage space 10 feet 
high, could conceivably store a book of information about every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. Specific information about 
any particular person could be transmitted along any given telephone 
line within a few minutes. 
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One often hears the remark that computers can do only what they are : 
told to do. While this may be essentially true, it is practically false. 
Such a statement completely ignores the speed and complexity of 
problems that can be handled by a modem digital computer. It is, in 
a sense, like saying that an automobile won’t take you anywhere you 
can’t walk. Now, an automobile is about 15 times faster than walking. 
A modem computer is about a million times faster than paper and 
pencil. 

However, a computer is a machine, not an animate being. As an 
automobile performs no better than the skill of its designers and 
driver, a computer performs no better than the skill of its engineers 
and programers. Some of these programers are extremely skillful and 
sophisticated. They can write programs which give the computer a 
kind of “artificial intelligence.” In such programs the computer is 
allowed to operate in a simulated random manner, to evaluate the 
effects of these random operations, and to modify its own operating 
program. As a result, the computer can literally write its own pro- 
grams for the direct solution of a difficult problem. By such means 
it is sometimes said that computers “learn.” After a short time even 
the programer has little knowledge of what the machine is actually 
doing, and he may be unable to predict the future behavior of the 
machine. The machine is able to learn because it was programed to do 
so according to a specific learning theory. In this way the intellect of 
the programer is still operating. ' 

Computers now under construction will be able to process pictures 
as readily as present computers process linguistic information. A 
whole new era of information handling is upon us. It is quite reason- 
able to speculate that within the next 10 years computer terminals 
will be as commonplace as color television sets are today. 

There can be little doubt that the establishment of a Federal data 
center could bring greater economy and efficiency to Government 
operations. It could do much more. It could make available to the 
executive branch immediate and up-to-date information summaries 
on all aspects of our national, business, and personal lives. Whether 
this can be done without violating the rights of individuals seems 
difficult at best and unlikely at least. 

On the other hand, if the Internal Revenue Service is allowed access 
to the census data, and if the Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
allowed access to social security data, and so forth, or if these data 
are contained on magnetic tape so that they can be easily transmitted 
from one Government computer installation to another— as they are 
now or soon will be — then such a data center could come into existence- 
in effect even if not in name. 

Because of the rapid advances now being made in computer hard- 
ware and programing systems and in methods for handling large data 
files, the need for concerted activity devoted to the protection of the 
rights of the individual citizen has become increasingly urgent. The 
establishment of a Federal data center containing line item informa- 
tion about every man, woman, and child in this country is well within 
current technology. By line item information, I refer to information 
such as you might supply in filling out any form or questionnaire: 
an income tax, census data, an employment application, a security 
questionnaire, personality tests, etc. This information could be ar- 
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ranged or used in any manner seen fit by the persons having access 
to the data. 

The motives and momentum of this trend are clear and must not be 
underestimated or misjudged. They are the good intentions of overly 
zealous public servants, and their goals are attractive: an honest 
income tax, instant credit, better employment opportunities due to 
better files on individual qualifications, more closely controlled pro- 
duction and distribution of consumer goods and thus presumably' 
lower prices and fewer business fluctuations, and perhaps even better 
mating opportunities for our young people. For the first time we 
have a machine capable of taking into account and evaluating our 
individual ' characteristics, assuming, of course, that these character- 
istics are accurately known. We may not know how to use a computer 
for this purpose yet, but clearly it is possible. 

We all recognize the necessity for the collection of certain kinds of 
information, such as credit ratings, for the operation of our complex 
industrial society. Although -we may deplore this secret collection, 
most credit organizations today disseminate only the barest necessary 
information. Can we expect the same respect of privacy by a 
computer? 

If the information is in the machine, and if an unscrupulous pro- 
gramer knows how to get it out, it may be impossible to prevent his 
access to it. On the other hand, if it is so difficult for a programer 
to retrieve the information that it is not worth the bother, the informa- 
tion is secure. How can we guarantee this ? 

We could, of course, try to avoid this situation in the first place. 
We could insist that laws lie passed to make illegal the collection and 
disclosure' of private records. Although such laws may serve some 
purposes, and they may significantly delay the effect, I do not believe 
that laws alone can prevent this information collection and retrieval — 
any more than laws can prevent automobile accidents. Laws merely 
specify how.' individuals ought to behave. They do not enforce that 
behavior. Our courts punish only individuals caught in the act of 
illegal behavior. The problem here is that our technological environ- 
ment may make it difficult or impossible to apprehend certain types of 
criminals. The evidence of the information contained on a reel of 
magnetic tape, for example, can be destroyed in a fraction of a second 
simply by placing it in a strong magnetic field. This can be done as 
simply as pushing a button, just as today a telephone caller can prevent 
his call from ever being traced simply by hanging up. 

If a felony results from the improper use of an automobile we 
arrest the driver, not the automobile. Likewise, if a felony results 
from the improper use of a computer, we must look to the engineer 
of programer. Of course, in either case the fault could be due to 
mechanical or' electrical failure of the device. The fault would be 
easier to detect if the device were designed in such a manner that its 
operation was unlikely to result in an accidental felony. Conversely, 
the successful operation of a computer depends upon those who build 
and" maintain “it and those who write its programs. 

. For many years our society has turned only to law for the solution 
of problems created by our technology. ‘ I; think it time to expect 
technology to help solve some of the problems it has created. For 
some of these problems the basic scientific principles for their solution 
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already exist. We have already been successful in negotiating a nu- : 
clear test ban treaty with the assistance of a device for the detection 
of nuclear explosions. We must now ask our technology to help solve 
some of the other problems it has created. 

I think the problem of the protection of individual rights in the use 
of a Federal data center is one of the problems which our engineers 
and scientists can help solve, _ at least temporarily. 

I am not personally, aware of any efforts in this area, but I think 
it is an area ripe, for consideration. By this I mean it is an area in 
which it would be most profitable for some of our talented physical 
and social scientists to get together for a serious discussion of the 
issues and the potential solutions. 

Over the years we have asked our talented young people to become 
scientists and to produce new devices for. civilian and military use, 
and many of our people have contributed significantly in these efforts. 

We must now ask for the creation of devices that protect our freedom 
from the misuse of devices already produced. Automatic data proc- 
essing equipment was not. created without public cost and support ; 
even less so will be devices to protect our freedom. Our forefathers , 
did not gain; freedom without risking their lives, fortune, and sacred 
honor. It appears unlikely that we can retain it without similar risk. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement. I would be 
happy to answer any questions that I can that you or the committee 
would like to pursue. 

Mr. Gallagher. Would you care to comment on the proposal before - 
this commitee — that of a central data bank— whether or not we are 
ready and whether we should embark on such a proposal? 

Mr. Squires. Mr. Chairman, I have not seen this proposal, nor am 
I really aware of its economic and political implications in the sense 
that it is needed by the Government, so in view of my ignorance in 
this .area, I don’t think a comment would be appropriate. !| 

Mr. Gallagher. Assuming that it could be helpful and that it is j 

needed, from the. standpoint of the technology and the lack of our j : 

young scientists — or our scientists, as you have pointed out here— to is 

apply their talents to the problem of privacy and safeguards, would 
it be technologically advisable to embark on this course at this time ? i 

: Mr. Squires. From the standpoint of the technology, as I see it, ; ' 

I do not believe we could embark on such a proj ect without knowingly 
placing ourselves, in very grave danger of violating the individual 
rights of our citizens. Whether this project could be undertaken in 
pieces in such a way that the amount of intrusion was minimal com- 
pared with the rewards that would be gained from such a system, I 
don’t think I could directly comment. 

■Mr. Gallagher. I think you have summed up a problem that is in : 

the area of our concern : that while we have made great advances in 
technology, there is an unbalance in regard to safeguards set up to 
protect the individual, his privacy, and his future sufficiently, in light jj 

of the advance of technology. jj 

You state here: | 

However, I feel deeply that we are dealing with a technology that is as poten- 'i 

tially dangerous and powerful as a nuclear, explosive device. f 

Would you care to elaborate on that sentence? : j 
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Mr. Squires . One way this country could be turned into a police state 
is by means of a military force, conceivably. We go to great expense 
and effort to prevent this from happening. Our activities in southeast 
Asia are indicative of the cost which this co mm unity is willing to 
endure in an effort to prevent any such occurrence. 

Mr. Baran has testified already this morning how the information 
contained in such a system could be used to create a very efficient police 
state. One might even say that, similar to the way coups occur in 
other countries, one would capture the building in which all this infor- 
mation is contained, and one might be able to establish a police state 
just by virtue of having the information in his hand, 
chfr- Rosenthal. Instead of the radio station, they capture the ma- 


Mr. Squires. You capture the information center because the infor- 
mation center is not only going to contain all the information you need 
to know to run the state, but very likely in the future it may contain 
a ^\ir ' 8 i, n ^ orma kkm you need to control the flow of information. 

Mr. Gallagher. And you agree substantially that a statistical data 
center could easily become a center of intelligence on individuals.? 
Mr. Squires. Yes, it would be. 

Mr. Gallagher. Do you see any way presently, in view of your 

experience, that the two could be separated ? 

. ■ 1 • Squires. It would be most difficult. I would not say it would be 
impossible. 

tf&eway. ^ you stored the information— -this was alluded to 

by Mr Baran—were not in raw data form, that is to say, if the way 
m which the information was stored was in the form of statistical sum- 
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manes m which no summary dealt with fewer than say 100 or 200 
people or some arbitrary number that would be sufficiently high to 
guarantee individual privacy, then of course at no time could you re- 
trieve any such information out of the center because it wouldn’t be in 
there. It was there only while it was being collected, and it was im- 
mediately destroyed. 

On the other hand, this makes it difficult or almost impossible to ask 
at some later time a question which you had not previously anticipated 
asking at the time you made the summaries. Consequently, the infor- 
mation you collected is not nearly as useful as it might be because you 
have no ability to reorganize it in a different way simply because! vou 
destroyed it after you collected it. V 

Mr. Oallagher. Mr. Squires, on the question of liberty, where tou 
quote John mill s essay, you went on and your whole presentation gave 
the illusion that liberty could be fast disappearing in the new environ- 
ment upon which we are now entering. 

How can liberty be protected if these things will happen anyhow * 
Assuming somebody could get into the computer center ? 

Mr. Squires. .That is a very difficult and disturbing question, Mr. 
Ohairman, and it is one which disturbs me and I frankly do not know 
the answer. I do feel that we ought to address ourselves to this ques- 
tmn m a very real way in our society. I do feel it is a question to 
which we can address ourselves intelligently, but I don’t necessarily 
feel that it is a question where we will be able to come up with answers 
without a great deal of effort. 

Mr. Gallagher. What would be your suggestion to at least get on a 
track headed toward this end ? 
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Mr. Squires. My immediate suggestion would be to sponsor some 
sort of symposium in which prominent people and talented scientists 
and social scientists were invited to present papers on this subj'ect and 
in which a reasonably small number of these people could get together 
and sit down and think up a lot of ideas. 

Mr. Gallagher. You think thi s should be sponsored by the govern- 
ment, or some of the foundations or combinations of both ? How can 
we get those people most qualified to think about this problem, to crank 
up and start doing something about it ? 

Mr. Squires. Again the fact that you are holding these hearings! 
am sure is going to gather a good deal of attention among some of the 
foundations and perhaps just by virtue of what comes out of this 
hearing some of them might be willing to sponsor such a symposium. I 
do not know. 

Mr. Gallagher. You, however, feel that it is a critical problem in 
the light of your testimony that we do start gearing our thinking in 
that direction ? 

Mr. Squires. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. Personally I doubt that 
the computer community can be expected to come up with these safe- 
guards on its own initiative without some help from foundations or 
from the Government or 'both, or some other sources. 

Mr. Gallagher. Should this not be a joint effort with the social 
scientists ? Some of the social scientists, by the way, are those who are 
strongly urging this statistical data center. I think there is a general 
unawareness in the community of the problem. Hot an unawareness, 
erhaps just a lack of attention to the central problem that we are 
iscussing here this morning. 

Mr. Squires. I am suggesting partly that it be a joint effort in that 
as a computer professional I’m really unable to evaluate the problems 
that the social scientist has. In a discussion between computer pro- 
fessionals and some social scientists, we might be able to come to some 
understanding as to what kinds of information the social scientists 
have to put in the machine, and what kinds of information they have 
to get out. Once we have this understood, the technology is in a much 
better state of being able to understand how to build some hardware 
that would have these protections in it. 

Some of these protections can be built with software; that is, by 
programing efforts, but it seems to me basically it has to be built into 
the hardware, as Mr. Baran is also suggesting. I don’t see how it can 
be built into the hardware unless the people building the hardware are 
aware of the kinds of safeguards that are really required. This is the 
reason I suggested a joint effort at this stage as appropriate. 

Mr. Horton. It seems to me also, Mr. Squires, at this point that it is 
well to differentiate between the control or the regulation in the public 
aspect — that is, through the Federal Government and governmental 
activity, and also in the field of the nongovernment. 

As I understood the testimony, this is not a problem which could 
come about '5 or 10 years from now, but it is a problem that faces ms 
right this very minute. We have before us just this one proposal with 
regard to a centralized data center, or a data bank. But there already 
is widespread use of this both in Government and outside of Govern- 
ment. So it would seem to me that these considerations of the pro- 
tection of privacy, from my standpoint anyway, have a Federal in- 
terest, even though some of these computer systems are nongovernment. 

A7-71 S fcfi— 1 O 
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Now, would you tend to agree with that aspect Of it ? 

Mr. Squires. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Horton, That we think in. terms of protection of the individ- 
ual’s rights in the nongovernment aspect Of our society in addition to 
the governmental aspect of our society.- - - 

Mr. Squires. Yes, I definitely think so. • 

Mr. Horton. I would like to ask you this : Are you in the technical 
aspect of computers? In other words, what is your specific field ? 

Mr. Squires. Well, specifically I am working On programing sys- 
tems. ■ '■ m /. 

Mr. Horton. Are you an expert in the technology of computers, or 
are you more an expert in the field of the philosophy, or the use of - 
computers, or both, or something else? 

Mr. Squires. I am afraid I don’t really know, how to answer that 
question. ■ ■ : ' • ' v 

Mr. Horton. Do you design computers ? 

Mr. Squires. No, sir, I do not design .computers. l am presently at 
the University of Illinois. There are fellow' scientists with whom I 
work who do design computers. My activities ate more along the pro- 
graming line, designing the programing systems, or software, as we 
ref erred to them in the testimony. ' ' 

Mr. Gallagher. In other words, . you engage in the computer 
sciences? 

Mr. Squires. That is right. v/k ;..y k/: ■. w;:;- ■; 

Mr. Horton. You are more in the programing or use of computers 
as opposed to how they are built and designed, is that right ? 

Mr. Squires. Yes, sir. . , ■ 

Mr. Horton. Then I think this question is properly in your area: 
Do you have any suggestion as to how, programwise, this committee 
can make any recommendations or take any action which will protect 
the individual’s rights in the use of the computers? 

Mr. Squires. I think some things can be done programwise, but they 
are somewhat minimal in that the information is stored in the machine 
somewhere. 

One way of getting this information out of a' computer is to do 
what is called a dump;. what this amounts to is connecting the tape 
or whatever the storage device is to the computer and asking the com- 
puter to print out just exactly what is on this storage device. You : 
then get a hard copy record of what was there. What you are a skin g 
is, is there a way to prevent a program from doing this ? Strictly from 
a programing point of view, I do not believe there is. 

Now, the information could be stored in the machine in crypto- 
graphic forms or it could be sorted and this should be done, as Mr. 
Baran has suggested, but even if it is in a .cryptographic form, if a 
person knows the code or can invent a decipher for it and he has ac- 
cess to the computer, he can write a program to decode it. So I don’t 
see programing alone as being the solution. I think it will have to be 
partly programing but a large part of it will have to be associated 
with the hardware. 

Mr. Horton. In other words, to define the areas with which we 
have to be concerned, we must consider how safeguards can be built 
into the technical system, that is, the mechanical system of the com- 
puters, and the whole problem of telecommunications and its ac- 
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cumulation and output of information. Then it also seems to me 
that we have to be concerned with building safeguards into the pro- 
grams that are going to be involved in the use of the computers. 
Likewise, I feel we have to be concerned about the application of the 
system and the programs in the Federal Government or outside the 
Federal Government and build in safeguards in those areas. 

Now, it seems to me that we haven’t had very much information in 
any one of these areas until this subcommittee became interested in 
it, but I think you have indicated, Mr. Packard and others have in- 
dicated who have testified before us, that it is a very complex prob- 
lem and that there isn’t any safeguard at the present time in any ; 
one of these areas that will protect this interest that we are concerned 
about. 

Mr. Squires. There is some activity in the sense that people build- 
ing time-sharing computers— particularly at MIT, for example— 
have developed systems whereby presumably a given user may not 
have access to another user’s files. However, there are also other peo- 
ple in the field who claim that there hasn’t been built a system that 
they can’t break, so it is pretty primitive at the present time. 

; Mr. Horton. In Mr. Macy’s article in the Saturday Review of 
July 23, 1966, he makes reference to an integrated system and how 
this can be beneficial to the selection of personnel to fill jobs. He 
indicates some of this system has already been used in presenting 
candidates or prospective people to fill jobs at the Presidential ap- 
pointment level. He also talked about direct tape-to-tape feeding of 
data from one department to another. It points out that this may 
become common. 

I assume from what you have said and from what other witnesses 
have said that this is a possibility and in all probability is now in 
existence. 

We also heard from the Government witnesses yesterday an indi- 
cation that they would not furnish this intelligence information to 
various departments of Government, but I assume from what you 
and Mr. Baran said that it is possible to set up the system this way 
and possibly it is already set up this way. 

Do you have any suggestion as to how, programwise, the Congress 
can deal with the restrictions on the use of this type of information 
from a central body of information to the various agencies? 

Mr. Squires. No, I don’t, really. . I read Mr. Macy’s article on the 
plane, and read the quotation you just made and even made a copy 
because I was somewhat impressed by it. The idea of these existing 
channels is to me somewhat frightening. I can appreciate the prob- 
lems that people running these systems have and I certainly appreciate 
their concern as a citizen that intelligence data will not be transmitted 
on these channels. 

On the other hand, I do not see any visible means to prevent such 
transmission should the parties controlling the machines at any level 
decide to put such transmission into effect. ; ' 

Mr. Horton. It is a complex system that has already been built 
up to a large measure. I guess you would agree with that, would you 
not? 

Mr. Squires, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horton. And. much of this information is probably, already 
available and it.is now just a case of getting it in one central Federal 
system, or one central F ederal place. Even though it is, going to be 
proposed for statistical information only, the information will be 
there. Then the thing that bothers me is not so much that there may 
be the fellow who can steal the information or can tap in, eavesdrop, 
pick it up and disseminate it, but that it is going to be the call in 5 
or 10 years from now on the basis of, “This is good for the country. 
This is something we need to know.” In this way, these personal rights 
will be dissipated. This is a concern I have, too. In spite of the bene- 
fits of the system and the good that can follow from having this in- 
formation, tapping it in and taking it for the public good will in 
essence do away with the individual’s rights because all this informa- 
tion can be gathered in one place. 

Mr. Squires. I . don’t think the gathering of it physically in one 
place is at all a prerequisite for the existence of a Federal data center, 
or whatever you want to call it. Perhaps it is in terms of this specific 
proposal, but in more general terms, the physical location of this data 
in one place is not at all necessary. 

Mr. Horton. But this does create problems because, as I have under- 
stood it, the dispersal of this information at the present time is one of 
the safeguards that we now have. But if it is centered in one place, 
then it becomes a more serious problem, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Squires. Yes, I would say it does. 

Mr. Horton. I think what we are concerned about now is the cen- 
tralization of this, although I think our attention is going to be some- 
what directed to the fact that some of this information is already 
gathered in some of these specific agencies and it is being used. 

Mr. Squires. It seems to me that one of the real problems we face 
as we gather more and more of this data is that it is diffic ult to make 
an intelligent and informed judgment on whether the need to know 
is as urgent as the need to protect the rights of the individual. When 
one queries general, popular sorts of opinion and points out the social 
advantages of knowing this information, the popular opinion will 
tend to say, “Let’s have it,” and, “ W hat’s all the secrecy about” and, 
“Why does he wants to protect this information. Is he some kind of 
a criminal, or what ?” 

It will tend to point the guilty finger at those trying to protect our 
rights of privacy. 6 1 

Mr. Horton. I thank you, Mr. Squires. I think you have made an 
excellent statement and you have outlined to us what the problem is 
in this whole area. : I appreciate your coming before the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Squires, would you agree with Mr. Baran that 
any statistical data center, at the stage we are now in the computer 
business, that it would not be impossible to identify an individual if 
his records are programed into the data center ? 

Mr. Squires. This depends not only on how the information is stored 
perhaps, but also on the kinds of access that are allowed to it. Let me 
suppose, for example, the information is stored in the system in such 
a way that there is no identity given. The social security numbers 
are completely divorced from the rest of an individual’s file, for 
example 
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Mr. Gallagher. You were not here yesterday. Mr. Bunn and Mr. 

Buggies said that in the interests of statistical research it was neces- 
sary to have some identification of the individual — his name or his 
number. With that being part of his file, would there be any way in j 

which he could be fully protected if someone wanted to get to the infor- j 

mation as regards his personal characteristics ? 

Mr. Squires. Fully protected, I would think not. Substantially 
protected, quite possibly. 

Mr. Gallagher. Let’s say the supreme commander of the control 
center wanted information. Could he get it if that information is in 
a statistical data center, as opposed to calling it an intelligence data 
center? 

Mr. Squires. If I understand your question correctly, what you call 
a statistical data center and what you call an intelligence data center 
does not differ in terms of the kind of information that is stored 
therein, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gallagher. Y es, that is the point I am trying to make. 

Mr. Squires. And if the information is stored in there and we do 
not have safeguards to prevent its being disseminated — -and it ap- 
pears to me at the present time we do not — therefore, my answer is j 

clear. It could be gotten out. 

Mr. Gallagher. Another intriguing question I always find of in- 
terest : Since the IBS has now set up a central data collection service 
and now that we have the potential of erasing from the computer’s i 

memory and truly making a person an “unperson,” would it be pos- j 

sible for a skilled computer expert to make himself a nontaxpayer, 
by programing himself out of existence ? 

Mr. Squires. That is a very interesting " question. I suspect that 4 

it would be. • :|f 

Mr. Gallagher. Therefore, by sending in the wrong card or the I 

right card, or the wrong answers, he could be eliminated from existence 
from the rolls of the IBS. 

Mr. Squires. That seems to me quite reasonable. 

Mr. Gallagher. And we have a “Ministry of Truth” where a person 
could be programed out of existence and become an “unperson.” 

Mr. Squires. He would no longer be on the tax rolls at least. 

Mr. Gallagher. Similarly, a person who might conceivably be in :e! 

a data center and who would not want to have the information there — ■ ];j 

he too could be snapped out of existence by a proper program if such 
a program were set up, so there are two sides of this coin : One, a maxi- 
mum amount of information on an individual and two, a person with 
the right key — or, as I said yesterday, the janitor who might have 
a key over there so he could get in to sweep up — he too could become 
an “unperson” on the rolls of the Government. 

Mr. Squires. This is conceivable. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Squires, I wish we could go on, but time is 
running. _ We want to thank you very, very much for your excellent ; i 

presentation here this morning. j|:|| 

Mr. Bosenthal. I am going to pass and refrain from asking any : 

questions in view of the fact that the House is now in session. i-l 

I have visions of Charlie Chaplin in “Modem Times,” coming in j 

being the janitor, coming in late at night and eliminating himself. !i| 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Gallagher. We thought it would be useful to. hear about an 
experience of a State setting up a computer system. Mr. Robert 
Gallati, as director of the New York State Identification and Intelli- 
gence System, has volunteered to come before this committee to give 
-us the benefit of his experience with such a system. The Chair would 
therefore like to call Mr. Gallati. - 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. J. GALLATI, DIRECTOR, NEW YORK 

STATE IDENTIFICATION AND INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM ; ACCOM- 
PANIED. BY ELIOT. H, LUMBARD, SPECIAL ASSISTANT COUNSEL 

FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT TO GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER, AND 

EDWARD DeFRANCO, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Gallati. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to say that it is quite a privilege and an honor to be here and to testify 
before the Special Subcommittee on the Invasion of Privacy of the 
House Committee on Govermnent Operations. 

I believe I might tell you a little bit about the New York State 
Identification and Intelligence System from the perspective of one 
who came from and was a member of the New York City Police 
.Department for a little over a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Gallagher. My father was a member of the Bayonne Police 
Department. • . 

Mr. Gallati. I had the position of assistant chief inspector, chief of 
planning, on the New York City Police Department when I was first 
invited by Mr. Eliot Lumbard, who sits on my left as counsel today, 
to participate in an.advisory committee meeting to consider the creation 
of an inf ormatidmsharing system for the agencies of criminal justice 
in New York State. ■ , ■ - 

Among those on the- Advisory Committee, besides myself . and Mr. 
Lumbard as chairman, are representatives of the New York, State 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the New York State Sheriffs’ Asso- 
ciation, the New- York State Police, the head of the State parole 
board, representatives from probation, representatives from the New 
York State District Attorney’s Association, and members of the staff 
of the department of correction, and members of the staff of the ju- 
dicial conference. Represented are the six major branches or func- 
tions, if you will, of the administration of criminal justice. The police, 
prosecutors, criminal courts, probation, institutional services, and 
parole. We are joined by members of the Systems Development Corp., 
a “not for profit” organization engaged in various system develop- 
ment endeavors and at that time — and I believe subsequent thereto- 
engaged largely in Air Force contracts relative to the SAGE system. 
We discuss matters relating to the need for information sharing. 

As I am sure you are aware, New York State is a large State and 
has tremendous geographic area, which causes a diversion in a sense, 
of the various jurisdictions on the horizontal, or geographical area, if 
you will. - , 

Mr. Gallagher. Coming from the other side of the river, I some- 
times question the jurisdictional rights, especially the claims to the 
“offshore islands” of New jersey. 

Mr. Gallati. We welcome our sister State of , New Jersey. As a 
matter of fact, we had last night the annual conference of the New 
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York State Chiefs of Police and we had as a guest Chief Harry 
Knowles who is president of the New Jersey State Chiefs of Police. 

Mr. Horton. You are covered well in the hearing today. 

_ Mr. Gallati. In the State of New York there are some 70 million 
files in the various agencies of criminal justice. We are aware of the 
fact too that in the operation of criminal justice in New York State, 
as well as elsewhere in this country, the police, the prosecutors, the 
criminal courts, probation, correction, and parole agencies, deal with 
the same person through a process, a criminal process, a process of 
Justice, and the same basic goals are shared by these various agencies 
for the social good. 

In the process, there is a redundancy of investigation. There is 
also a redundancy of recordkeeping. 

And so on the vertical level, if you will, we were made aware in our 
deliberations of the unitary nature of the process administering crim- 
inal justice and, therefore, the compelling conclusion that perhaps a 
unitary system of compiling and distributing and sharing information 
would "be something to be seriously considered. Information is the 
.raw material of criminal justice action. 

The questions that were raised were, of course, what information 
should be brought together and shared, and we went into a considerable 
study of these matters and many things were accepted and many things 
were rejected as appropriate or inappropriate for storage in a central 
information-sharing system, be it computerized or manual. 

' It was thought that the tremendous amount of data which would be 
part of a system of information sharing such as contemplated by the 
advisory committee; would require the advances available to us in the 
area of data processing and' also, concomitantly, the advances available 
to us in the fields of communication. ' 

So we developed, with the cooperation of the advisory committee 
and the consultants from the System Development Corp. a' feasibility 
study which was the beginnings of the creation of the New York State 
Identification and Intelligence System. That was in 1963, and in 
1964 I had the honor of being appointed by Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller as director of the emerging New York State Identification and 
Intelligence System, or NYSIIS, as we call it. My appointment was 
nonpolitical. I was never asked about my political persuasion, nor, 
indeed, has any member of the NYSIIS team been so asked. 

The system was located in Albany, centrally located within the State 
of New York, and we dedicated ourselves to this concept of cooperative 
information sharing among criminal justice agencies, within a context 
of security and a climate of concern for the protection of individual 
rights and liberties. NYSIIS, therefore, was given no operational 
responsibilties and when a statute was passed officially creating the 
agency, it was established in the executive department, responsible 
directly to the Governor. 

The bill which created NYSIIS and which I would like to later 
submit with your permission, Mr. Chairman, for the record, estab- 
lishes NYSIIS as an independent agency having no powers, duties, or 
facilities to arrest, investigate, prosecute, confine, or supervise; no 
dual obligation, no feeling upon my part as director that perhaps I 
would be guilty of nonfeasance if some information indicated to me 
that I should pursue this investigatively. 
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It was conceived also, as a voluntary system and the participants 
were free to participate or not to participate, as they pleased, and to 
determine for themselves the degree of their participation. 

Access to the information is to be security controlled, it is con- 
fidential and is not available to employers, to defense counsel, private 
detectives, or anyone other than the user agencies officially engaged in 
the administration of criminal justice. Nor, of course, would it be 
available to the mass media. Dissemination of information entrusted 
to the system is restricted in accordance with the wishes, the will, and 
the desire of those who contribute the information to NYSIIS. 

NYSIIS restricts the input of information to avoid entry into the 
system and into the data base of wiretap information, such things as 
grand jury minutes, the identity of criminal informants, and likewise 
tiie system will not— 

Mr. Gallagher. Excuse -me, Director Gallati. You say “restricts 
to the system” or “restricts from the system” ? 

Mr. Gallati. To bar from the system the identity of criminal in- 
formants, and like-wise the system will not accept such information as 
tax information, social security, unemployment insurance, voting in- 
formation, or family court data. These exclusions were the result of a 
long series of meetings of the NYSIIS advisory committee and this 
committee, as I mentioned before, represented leaders in all branches 
of criminal justice in the State of New York. 

They made careful, considered, value judgments as to the inclusion 
and exclusion of various types of information which would or would 
not be included in the NYSIIS data base. 

We were very much concerned from the outset about the problems of 
civil liberties and civil rights and constitutional guarantees. It is 
very difficult for anyone in the field of criminal justice today to ignore 
the imperatives of these considerations, particularly in the light of 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court ; one has to be continuously alert 
to the implications of constitutional guarantees. And, of course, as in 
the Miranda decisions, we were reminded that we need to be more 
efficient in our criminal justice efforts and that we should utilize the 
facilities available to us presented through research and development, 
through science and technology, to do a better job in criminal justice. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Inspector Gallati, does the statute that set you up 
limit the people that you can provide information to ? 

Mr. Gallati. This sets up the limitation that it is designed for 
qualified agencies concerned with the administration of criminal jus- 
tice. And it expressly states that this means courts of record, proba- 
tion departments, sheriffs’ offices, district attorneys’ offices, State 
division of parole, New York City Parole Commission, State depart- 
ment of correction, New York City Department of Correction, and 
police forces and departments having responsibility for enforcement 
of the general criminal laws of the State. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Can you give it to an outside State agency? 

Mr. Gallati. No, not to one who is not a user or who would come 
under these categories. 

Mr. Rosenthal. In other words, you don’t provide information if 
the State of New Jersey asks you for something about an alleged 
criminal, you would not provide the information ? 

Mr. Gallati. This is not set up, yet, as an operating system, as I 
will mention shortly. 
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Mr. Gallagher. But with two friendly chiefs — a friendly chief in 
New Jersey and a friendly chief in New York — the friendly chief in 
New Jersey could call his friend in New York and get information 
that you have ? 

Mr. Rosenthal. In other, words, they could short circuit the system. 

Mr. Gallati. _ Well, this is not now an operating system, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the situation which you propose is one which we are con- 
sidering in terms of our total development. We feel, in reference to 
this matter, that the improper utilization of the information in this 
system by any user would be one of those things which we would 
concern ourselves with greatly in terms of overall security and also 
in terms of the internal discipline of the users within the system. 
So that today, when sharing of information might conceivably be 
improper between two chiefs of police, a lesser penalty would derive 
therefrom in the eyes of the chief from breaching any confidentiality 
than would obtain in a system of this type where he would be cut off 
from sources of information because of his failure to comply with 
security directives. 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes, but there might be a criminal in New Jersey 
that you have in your files and they are trying to cooperate with each 
other. ■ 

Mr. Gallati. Well, today, of course 

Mr. Gallagher. In order to bring him to justice. 

Mr. Gallati. There is a series of cooperative endeavors among 
chiefs of police and people in the agencies of criminal justice which is 
on a voluntary cooperative basis between chief to chief, agency head 
to agency head, and it is this that we are trying to encourage in our 
own State so that we can maximize the information sharing which 
exists. ■ 

Mr. Gallagher. Therefore, this information could really be trans- 
ferred to another State quite easily on an unofficial basis ? 

Mr. Gallati. This information could not be transferred in the sense 
of the data base transferred to another State, except through interface 
techniques which would be possible if, for example, the State of New 
Jersey were to develop a system similar to this and we then considered 
the problems of interface. 

Mr. Gallagher. No. What I am saying is you have a chief who 
is a user of your information in New York, properly authorized. Now, 
he acquires infonnation and he gets a telephone call from somebody in 
New J ersey saying, “What do you have on John Jones ?” 

Mr. Gallati. Well, of course, the user of the system will receive 
from the system that information which he has a need to know, a right 
to know, and which the contributor of the information has said this 
person can receive. Corruption, of course, is always possible; how- 
ever, it will be extremely difficult and it will be heavily prosecuted and 
punished. I would like to remind the chairman that we did mention 
the fact that the person who contributes the information can put what- 
ever restraints he desires upon the information which we then would be 
required to respect. In other words, if he were to say “I will put this 
information into the system but only my own agency can retrieve this” 
or “only my own agency plus this agency and that agency and that 
agency,” we respect this type of constraint, and necessarily so. 

Mr. Rosenthal. Does your computer have the technical ability to 
accept the information with restraint ? 
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Mr Gallati. Yes. We are so advised by our computer experts, and 
I might state at this time that we have a man from System Develop- 
ment, Corp. who is both a computer expert and an expert m the held o± 
security, assigned full time to advising us on how we can develop 
the system along these lines. , 

Mr. Eosenthal. The answer to my question is yes $ 

Mr. Gallati. Yes. . ' , . 

Mr. Horton. One other question on this system— — 

Mr. Gallati. I think Eepresentative Horton wishes to ask a ques- 

tl0 Mr Horton. No; go ahead and answer Ms question first. 

Mr Gallati. What I would like to point out is that the system is 
still in the developmental stage. The System will be operational in 
terms of building block 1 in August of 1967. Included m building 
block 1 on August 1967 will be, No. 1, the facsimile transmission 
system which we are now developing and are beginning ^ mrtall. 
We will make primary installations or first installations m . the early 
fall We now have operating between Eochester and Albany and 
between Mineola, with the Nassau County police, and Albany, a testing 
device whereby we are able, through facsimile transmission of finger- 
prints, to transmit a set of prints from Eochester or Mrneola to 
Albany within 14 minutes; a hard copy is received in- Albany. It is 
there searched through our regular searching procedures and is re- 
turned— the criminal history response is returned again by tacsimile 
within 4 minutes to Mineola or Eochester. 

I would like to say 

Mr. Horton. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Gallati. Surely. „ . . 

Mr. Horton. We have a quorum call and we are going to have to 
o-o over and answer the quorum. But are there any criminal restric- 
tions on the users of this inf ormation concerning their dissemination 

of the information or is this wide open? ' A 

Mr. G alla ti. The general laws of the criminal code and the crim- 
inal law place restraints, of course, general restraints, upon the misuse 
of information, misfeasance of public officials and, of course, the fail- 
ure of public officials to perform their duties in the sense of nonfea- 
sance, as well. The general criminal law —— - 

Mr. Horton. In other words existing laws are considered to be 
adequate to cover the user’s dissemination of this type of information . 

Mr. Gallati. As far as we now can anticipate, the answer would, be 

“Yes,” Congressman. , , , , . , ., 

I point out, too, that we would also have the laws of bribery, cor- 
ruption, laws aimed at corruption, and so on, which would be part of 
the total picture in terms of the discipline of the system from the 

Mr Gallagher. Director Gallati, while I am thinking of it, you 
used the figure of 70 million. That is about one criminal for less 

than every third American. . . 

Mr. Gallati. Well, I think, if I may suggest this is more m terms, 
of the mass of data which is acquired byrthe number of autonomous 
agencies, independent agencies that are involved frequently witn a 
limited number of persons. The point being, of course, that it does 
illustrate the duplication of files. 
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Mr. Gallagher. I see. 

Mr. Gallati. Many of these files are resting in one police depart- 
ment, also on the same person a file would be resting in another police 
department, and, likewise, as you go through the process of the crimi- 
nal justice agencies,' more files become built up as we go along. These 
files are being searched at the rate of 8 million files per year and they 
are being searched at great expense to the local communities. 

Mr. Gallagher. Does a citizen have an opportunity to check to see 
if his name is in your file ? 

Mr. Gallati. No. 

Mr. Gallagher. As far as its accuracy is concerned ? 

Mr. Gallati. No. We have no provision for that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gallagher. Supposing Governor Eockefeller wanted to ap- 
point somebody to a job, and a routine police check was made to see 
whether or not he has a police record, and your computer threw up 
the fact that there was a flag on him. Who determines the accuracy, 
or is it institutionalized for life that he might have taken a ride on 
the wrong bicycle at age 16 ? 

Mr. Gallati. The files, like criminal files generally, of course, are 
confidential. There would be in this particular instance you' cite, 
where a public official would be investigated either by the Civil Service 
Commission, or, in the case of an appointed official, by the State police, 
they would utilize Our files just precisely, in effect, as they now utilize 
the central identification files. Then it would be up to the appointing 
person or the appointing agency or the Civil Service Commission, as 
the case may be, to bo guided by whatever rules they may have in terms 
of disclosure. Certainly, if any time that we are made aware of any 
data in the bank which might be in any way inaccurate, we would make 
every effort to remove it. I think that our files, potentially, would be 
considerably more accurate than those files which might be kept in 
local agencies where there would be less resources to keep them accu- 
rate and perhaps less resources to make sure that they are secure. 

Mr. Gallagher. No. What I am saying is if a person is not on 
notice as to what is in his files, how would. accuracy be checked? 

Mr. Gallati. Well, I would assume that when he has occasion to be 
accused of something or to 

Mr. Gallagher. He never is, he is just sort of a law-abiding citizen 
now, sufficient for the Governor or somebody to appoint to public of- 
fice. It would now be very easy to ask for a profile on him from your 
computer. He doesn’t know what is in there, but it is institutional- 
ized — a rumor or a letter or whatever it might be that would cast an 
aspersion on his character. Therefore, the computer would throw out 
or not throw out his name as a bona fide risk. 

Mr. Gallati. Well, this would be something which would be within 
the purview of the executive chamber. We would respond with the 
type of information that we will have in the file, to the agency or the 
person or the official who makes the proper request. Our dealing in 
this case, of course, would be with the State police, with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, or an official user agency. So that we would then, of 
course, have a dialog between them and ourselves, if there were some- 
thing that needed to be discussed in connection therewith. The real 
remedy necessarily lies in the judgment of the appointing authority 
and how he uses the information he receives — as it is today. NYSIIS 
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makes no such judgments, and indeed judgments will be made in the 
future by the same persons, in the same manner, as today. 

I would like to point out that while we, of course, are concerned with 
the negative aspects of the possible violations of civil liberties, civil 
rights, and constitutional guarantees, that there are a number of very 
positive effects that this system has. . 

As a matter of fact, we are very much concerned with the positive ef- 
fects just as we are with the possible negative implications. For ex- 
ample, we have had a very close relationship with the Vera Foundation 
and I would like, if I may, at the conclusion of my testimony to sub- 
mit to you a letter from Mr. Sturz, the director of the Vera F oundation, 
in which he supports our efforts and recognizes the benefits that can 
be derived from being privy to, as soon as possible, the fact that a per- 
son does or does not have a criminal record which may relate, No. 1, 
to whether or not he should be bailed ; No. 2, whether or not he should 
be summoned in lieu oh arrest ; and, thirdly, whether or not he should 
be released on his own recognizance at the time of judicial determina- 
tion and also to what extent he should 

Mr. Gallagher. This recommendation is in the computer? 

Mr. G at.t.a tt. No, Mr. Chairman. May I clarify that, please? The 
point is that in the Vera Foundation studies on the bail problem and 
on the summons in lieu of arrest situation they found that it was pos- 
sible, where a person could not otherwise raise bail, because of being 
indigent or not willing to take those steps necessary to notify friends, 
concerning the plight of the person arrested, that an investigation, 
rapidly conducted by representatives of the Vera Foundation, could 
determine whether the person had roots in the community, was not 
dangerous, not a dangerous person to the community, that he could 
be relied upon to appear for trial. This proved to be most successful 
and many people were released on their own recognizance on this basis. 
Likewise, many people, in experiments conducted by the New York 
Police Planning Bureau in New York City and by the Vera Founda- 
tion, it was found that a summons could be issued in lieu of arrest. 

So that the indignity of a person spending a night in jail for a minor 
offense could be avoided, in cases, such as we found' in the 14th pre- 
cinct on 30th Street, where many housewives, people who were per- 
fectly reputable, succumbed to a momentary decision to steal a slip or 
other item of clothing, and were arrested for shoplifting. These ladies 
because of their tremendous embarrassment were unwilling to notify 
their husbands or their parents, but were saved from this indignity 
of b eing locked up overnight with people of lesser repute. And, of 
course, the obvious saving that this ultimately will entail in terms of 
our unhappy police responsibility of keeping people in the lockup 
overnight, is quite obvious. But I would like to point out also that 
the Vera Foundation is now moving into the area of more serious 
crimes, crimes which are fingerprintable. The utilization of NYSIIS 
for the rapid transmission of fingerprints in those cases where finger- 
prints are available, of course, means that many people will not have 
to be kept in jail overnight, and in the alternative, may be sum- 
moned and, in other cases, released on their own recognizance. 

Mr . Gallagher. Are you tied in with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation ? 
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Mr. Gallati. No, we are not. The records in the State of New York 
have been utilized for these purposes by the Vera Foundation and 
have been found to be — — 

. Mr. Gallagher. No. I meant on the transmission of fingerprints. 

Mr. Gallati. No, sir, we are not. 

I would like to also mention in this connection that the judge has, 
through this type of system, at his fingertips a great deal more in- 
formation than he would otherwise be able to assemble quickly in ref- 
erence to the individual whom he must deal with. And, therefore, 
he can more discreetly or in discreet fashion sentence in those cases 
where a conviction results or may release on his own recognizance 
the person before him, if this is an appropriate decision to make. If 
the court is uninformed, the court is liable to err on the side of keep- 
ing the person in jail. 

I would like to continue the point which we made about the process 
of criminal justice at the point of arraignment, because I think here 
again we have a situation where, through the utilization of this fac- 
simile system, which is one of the parts of Building Block One of the 
system, we will be able to overcome some of the very probleinful areas 
of rapid arraignment requirements. I am sure we are all aware of the 
need for rapid arraignment and the implications that are bound to 
arise in those cases where arraignment is unduly delayed. 

Now, one of the problems that the police have always had has been 
this problem of making sure what the prisoner represents and, of 
course, fingerprinting gives us complete, thorough and incontroverti- 
ble identification if we have a set of prints for this person on file in 
the Central Identification Bureau. And also, of course, a record of 
his criminal history, if such is the case. 

Now, the situation in which the police are placed in terms of rapid 
arraignment is this: When they have a prisoner and they can legally 
fingerprint the prisoner, they must learn one of two things. They 
must either assure themselves from the criminal record received, as the 
result of the submission of the fingerprints, that this person is not 
wanted for a more serious crime elsewhere, or, is in fact wanted for 
such a crime and must so advise the judge, upon arraignment, as to 
the status and the criminal record of the person whom they present to 
the arraigning magistrate. 

The seriousness of this is not to be underestimated. For example, in 
the city of New York the police department maintains at considerable 
expense to the city of New York a bureau of identification which is 
very largely redundant and duplicates the same type of file, although 
perhaps more' extensive, maintained by the State in Albany, but, be- 
cause of the requirements of the New York City criminal courts and 
the desire of the New York City Police Department to present what is 
known as the yellow sheet the criminal history at the time of arraign- 
ment before the magistrate, they have maintained in the city of New 
York at a considerable expense, perhaps in the neighborhood of $2 
million yearly, a duplicate type of facility to enable them to respond 
in that fashion. ■- 

We feel with this new facsimile system and our increased capabili- 
ties for the search of our fingerprint files that we will be able to re- 
spond in. such fashion that. rapid arraignment will.be. possible in New 
York City based upon those files which we in NYSIIo maintain, but 
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arraignment aspects, in the summons aspects, and also in terms 

“mals^Mf.' Chairman, if I may ask you to acwpt th^ letter^ha^e a 
letter which we have received from the New York Civil Libert 
TT-nirm likewise supporting the aims and goals ox JN xpiio. 

U I would like at the conclusion of my testimony to ask you to conside 

that for the record. 

Mr Gaulat? E i' also^would like at this time to call your attention 
to^i brochure which we have issued and distributed throughout New 
yi S toTie in the area of criminal justice professionals 
in this field, and to many members of the public 

qharinc- the Hidden Challenge m Criminal Justice, ibis descnpes, 

I believe rather well the goals, the aims, and the directions taken by 
the New ’York State Identification and Intelligence System. I wo 
£k if jou Wd l£e to accept this at the conclusion of my testimonj, 
Mr. Chairman. (See p. 159.) 

Mr" GltLAa^WeS have received support from the of 

the Bar of the City of New York, the law enforcement committee 
thereof and also the committee on the criminal courts the records 
of which I would like at a later time to submit to the subcommittee. 

We feel that this information sharmg capability should be made 
available to the individual units, which I mightadd 
there beino- 3,600 agencies— separate agencies— of criminal justice i 
the State of New York, 611 of the 3,600 are police agencies, be they 
sheriffs, local police departments, city police departments, county 

a network with ail 

We. will have within the neat budget jear a total of 
40 installations throughout the State of facsimile devices which will 

provide sending and receiving equipment. 

TVTr (TALixA-GHER. Tliis is & telecommunications system. 

Mr Gallatt It is a facsimile device attached to normal commum- 
catiJns lln^tbat is telephone or Western Union. We are in the 

^'m^GmoL^^ do y° u baye against interception ? 

Mr. Gallati. We have anticipated the problems of the communica- 
tions systems, and we are looking very seriously at the devices available 
such as those used by the military for scrambling and so on, which will 
permit us to prevent any kind of electronic interception of thes 

transmissions. , 

Mr. Gallagher. Is there such a device now available . 


Mr Gallagher, is mere such ■ . • 

Mr. Gallati. It is my understanding that there are such devices 

and that they can be applied to our transmissions. 

Mr Gallagher . Is that your understanding, M_r. x>arau_ : 

Mr". Baran. Military cryptographic units are extremely expensive.. 
With the large number of terminals they are eventually talking about,, 
cost could be an overwhelming factor. 
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Mr. Gallagher. What would be your estimate of cost for such a 
transmission system fully safeguarded against interception? 

Mr. Gallati. We are not able at this time to give you any final costs 
on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gallagher. Could you give me an estimate for a 40-unit 
system? 

- .Mr. Gallati. I can give you estimates of the cost of the units but not 
of the scrambler, sir. 

Mr. Gallagher. It is my understanding — and I stand to be cor- 
rected — that while a telecommunications system is a relatively simple 
or inexpensive system to set up, when you start programing, or con- 
structing safeguards the system now starts to multiply from 3 to 
10 times. Is that your understanding ? 

Mr. Gallati. No ; I have not had that understanding exactly. 

Mr. Gallagher. So we have the benefit of wise counsel, Mr. Baran, 
is that reasonable? 

Mr. Baran. That seems reasonable. That order of magnitude. 

Mr. Gallagher, You do not accept that or you do not know who 
he is? 

Mr. Bombard. That is right. We do not know who he is or whether 
he is right. 

Mr. Gallagher. I know, who he is and I kn ow that he has done 
considerable work on this subject at the Band Corp., which does some 
of the big thinking for some of the major problems that confront the 
military and our Defense Establishment. So he does have some exper- 
tise in this department. That is why if you had some information on 
cost analysis we would be very interested. In fact, I think the Defense 
Department would find it helpful. 

Mr. Gallati. I do not have it at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gallagher. This is the key to the whole problem we are faced 
with. 

Mr. Gallati. I think what I should point out here — and perhaps I 
am derelict in not having pointed it out before — is that we do have a 
hierarchy of confidentiality within the system. The Building Block 
One of which I now speak, which we primarily desire the facsimile de- 
vices to support, is a relatively low secrecy type of operation. Per- 
haps I best might run through the types of things we anticipate hav- 
ing in Building Block One. Let me explain also that it is our concept 
of development of this system which has been developed at a very de- 
liberate pace, to search out the correct course very carefully through 
systems analysis procedures and considerable study each step of the 
way. It is a building block approach and a modular amplification 
type of building block development. For example, as I said, in Build- 
ing Block One we will have this facsimile system. The facsimile sys- 
tem is tied in with the other aspects of Building Block One, such as the 
more rapid response of criminal histories to a fingerprint request, 
fingerprints having been, in most cases where rapid response is sought, 
taken as the result of an arrest situation. So we are improving the 
inhouse turn-around time of the DCI which is now in terms of several 
days and hopefully it will very shortly be reduced to 1 or 2 days and 
then to a period of 1 or 2 hours. Tins is the second module, if you 
will, of Building Block One. 
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The third module would be the development of a fraudulment check 
system. One of the problems of law enforcement in New York State, 
as I presume it is elsewhere, is the problem of fraudulent checks. 
Here again, the facsimile system ties in well with the transmission of 
the fraudulent check from the individual localities throughout the 
State to a central location where it can be checked to see if the person 
who has written the check has forged this on other checks and is pos- 
sible of identification. 

Mr. Gallagher. How do you identify the caller for the information ? 

Mr. Gallati. The callers will have a special code number. When 
we get into more sophisticated and more detailed security problems, 
when we go down the road through this heirarchy I speak of in terms 
of degrees of security, the rank order of security, we will have other 
devices which we anticipate considering for this purpose. The State 
of New York is developing a network of closed-circuit television and. 
we feel this will be very helpful to us in terms of our utilization of se- 
curity measures. The closed-circuit television will permit us to have 
almost the type of thing that we now have and which so many people 
and the police feel is so essential ; namely, face-to-face confrontation 
when you exchange information. 

Mr. Gallagher. You do not feel this can be intercepted very easily ? 

Mr. Gallati. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I missed the point. 

Mr. Gallagher. My point is : How do you identify a user or a caller 
as a bona fide caller ? 

Mr. Gallati. No: 1, the agency would be on the system and would 
have control over the utilization of that particular input-output de- 
vice which is located in official places such as police stations or courts 
or district attorney’s offices. 

Mr. Gallagher. Anybody with a proper signal in his cellar might 
be able to call that information and put it on his wide screen. This 
is one of the problems that disturbs us. This is why I would like to 
know your experience. 

Mr. Gallati. We have a coding system which would have to be 
known by the person who makes the inquiry. He would have a coded 
inquiry which would then permit him to receive the type of informa- 
tion which he is entitled to receive. The rank order of security, and 
the hierarchy of the types of things which we will have to provide 
security for, will begin with limited need for sophisticated security 
devices. For example, the criminal history sheet which is now avail- 
able to be transmitted over facsimile machines, or perhaps the fraudu- 
lent check which would trigger a criminal history response if the 
person is identified; this type of information, while it is confidential, 
is of a relatively low order of confidentiality. It would not be likely 
that any tremendously sophisticated operations would be involved in 
trying to intercept this type of information, because it would probably 
not justify any tremendous involvement of persons who would try to 
interfere with this. However, we are not overlooking the need for 
maintaining security both at the point of entry into the system, at the 
point of reception of the information, personnel security, communica- 
tion security, physical security, and, of course, actual line security. 
Again, we are considering this and we will give to. each module as it 
develops the type of security which we feel it deserves in terms of the 
sensitivity of the material itself and the threat that we have to expect. 
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\ Mr- Gallagher. Do you have any cost estimates at all on this sort 
of thing? 

i . Mr. Gallati. The scrambler which we have looked into was rela- 
f tively simple and was not tremendously expensive. -I do not have the 
exact figures available at the moment. I would like to make the 
i distinction between the type of scramblers that would be required for 
| very highly sensitive information which could possibly be compro- 
mised and which would be of such sensitivity that the threats to it 
■; would be so great that it would require these types of tremendous 
protective devices, as opposed to a much lesser type of protective device 
which we feel in the Building Block One context, with the type of 
modules we have on Building Block One, would be adequate for the 
purposes. I might mention some of the other factors which we antici- 
pate^ developing as modules for Building Block One. I have spoken of 
; the facsimile system, the development of a more rapid response situa- 
tion within the division of identification. I have spoken of the fraudu- 
lent check module. I would like also to speak of the development of a 
smgie fingerprint module, which gives me an opportunity to mention 
that we have considered in this system the problem of squeezing geog- 
raphy so we have information sharing despite the miles between inde- 
pendent agencies, and we have spoken also of the vertical dimension 
m terms of the various agencies of criminal justice which all have 
Sim VA r £ oa * s , anc * operate in reference to the same types of persons 
and the same individuals in many cases. I would like to mention also 
tne tnird. dimension, which is one unique to our- development, in our 
opinion; that is, the application of science and technology to develop- 
mg better operational techniques. Wo are well aware of the famous 
computer caveat, GIGO or garbage in and garbage out. We did a 
system analysis of the problem of latent or scene of the crime fino-er- 
P 1 rm m u ™ fouI jd that these were much less effective than they 
should be. The public has been lulled into a false sense of security 
m terms of the utilization of scene of the crime prints by law enforce- 
ment people. . 

,, Mr. Gallagher. This was not the same crooked computer you had in 
"nT X or h was 1 ^- that was used to sell passing marks to police * 

Mr. Lombard. That is news to me. 

Mr. Gallagher. I read a story about a person taking a civil service 
examination and a friend stood next to the computer and put in the 
right answers. It is one of the weaknesses of the system that I some- 
times find. Not only can you take bad information out but you can 
put the wrong information in. ' 

Mr. Lttmbakd. That happened in New York ? 

Mr. Gallagher. It was in the New York Daily News. 

Mr. Lombard. About a computer in the New York State Civil 
Service System? 

Mr. Gallagher. About a computer that was grading civil service 
examinations. 

Mr. Lhmbard. In New York State ? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes. 

Mr. Lumbard. I would very much appreciate that clipping because 
that is news to me. 

Mr. Gallagher. It was news, the Daily News. . ; 

Mr. Gallati. I think we can all agree if you put garbage into a if 

computer you will get garbage out. You do not get anything more ii 
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out of a computer in most cases than yonput in. . a oer^ionll 

put more information in a computer and take anineff P • 

technique and magnify that information 
operational technique is m a sense multiplying f 

ness. So we have done a very, very considerable amount of resear 
n d studv on the problem of scene-of-the-cnme prints. • u 

I feel that this is appropriate to call to your officer- 

and developed long before the age of f ?he32of I 

compatible and it has never served us well ®els In 

the-crime prints despite what one might read m detective novels 
order to search a large fingerprint file.it iis ‘n« « Wo com- 

^ - ‘he Weinberg M 

Us rl 

impression. aching less than . . conveniently rolled set of 10 prmts, 
m ^i^ylseice h^theh^boi^cd: the State of l^lOisnymy criminal 

get into this total file of millions of prmts as o^s^ to ^000 ^rat^ 

iS ’Mr Gi™foS to^tSTtH^I Sse an instantaneous re- 
tn^al^S to get over ^“£5* £$!£*,&£ 

^S^fa„7toSta“ ^Sthefeeordthedocumentsthatyonhave 

offered. 

(The doenments follow :) ^ ^ w m . 

New YorJc, N.Y., March 18, 1965. 

Mr. Robert R, J. Gallati, 

Director, Identification <md Intelligence Project, 

M ss s = « **£ s 

SS«e°5°t« latte SS 

impressed by your efforts to imp P em phasis upon civil rights and 
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field operations. Your continued concern for enhancing civil liberties through 
computer-based information sharing among the agencies concerned with the 
administration of criminal justice, in my opinion, is further evidence of your 
sensitivity to the protection of individual rights. 

I fully agree with you that accurate, informed, official decision at every stage 
of the process of criminal justice will help to safeguard the civil liberties of 
suspects. Unnecessary arrests and futile commitments can be avoided where 
adequate data concerning the individual is rapidly available. To the extent that 
law enforcement becomes more scientific and utilizes sophisticated technology 
such as you are developing, there will be continually less justification for ex- 
cessive interrogation and detention prior to arraignment. Where investigative 
leads and evidentiary material can be supplied or developed through the rapid 
retrieval of discrete data, it should profoundly improve traditional police prac- 
tices in the entire area of arrest, search, and seizure. 

I wish you well in your sustained efforts to achieve higher levels of profes- 
sional practice in the administration of criminal justice. On behalf of the Civil 
Liberties Union let me say that your objectives are consistent with our own 
and we are delighted to be kept advised of the results of your research. 

With best wishes for your continued success, 

Yours, 


Geokge E. Rundquist, 


Executive Director. 


The Vera Foundation, Inc., 

March 16, 1965. 

Mr. Robert R. J. Gallati, 

Director, Identification and Intelligence Pro ject, 

Albamy, N.Y. 


Dear Bob : Many thanks for sending along the brochure entitled “Information 
Sharing: The Hidden Challenge in Criminal Justice.” It is a highly profes- 
sional job and should serve to interest a great many people in the benefits to be 
derived from knowing as much as possible about persons suspected of violating 
the criminal law. 

As you know, Vera Foundation bases its recommendations for summons in 
lieu of arrest and the release of indigent arrestees on their own recognizance on a 
rapid research of the individual suspect’s reliability. We see the system as a 
valuable aid in the operational extension of the concepts developed in the Man- 
hattan summons project and the Manhattan bail project 

We are now planning to work in the area of arrests of alcoholics to see if 
more humane methods of dealing with this problem might prove feasible. Here 
again, the more one knows about the person with whom he is dealing, the more 
rational can be the treatment of the individual and the better human rights can 
be safeguarded. 

On behalf of Vera Foundation I would like to assure you that we support 
your endeavors and endorse the New York State identification and intelligence 
system objectives so ably presented in your brochure. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


Herbert Sturz. 


The New York State Identification and Intelligence System 

INTRODUCTION 

The background 

As in other areas of the Nation and the world, New York State is in the first 
stages of a monumental population explosion. In 1960, the population of New 
York was 17 million. By the year 2000 it will have almost doubled — estimates 
are at 30 million. 

The same expansion that is filling our schools and expanding our economy 
will, unfortunately, tax our system of criminal justice and correctional institu- 
tions. Increased population mobility creates different problems — especially 
coordination. Today, the average American family moves once in 5 years, or 
one-fifth of our families move every year. 
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Some statistics emphasize the effect of the population explosion on the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. In 1962 , in the State of New York; , 

93.000 lawbreakers were either in direct custody or under le»al restraint 

through probation or parole at any one time. . . . .. 

3 636 agencies concerned with the enforcement of criminal justice were 
employing more than 66,000 people at an annual cost of $665 million to local 

M ^mffUomaUeged S violations passed through the courts of New York, and 

700.000 felonies, misdemeanors, and lesser offenses (excluding traffic viola- 
tions) were reported to the police. 

Predictions for the future provide no cause for complacency; o 

Bv 1965 50 percent of the State population will be 25 years of a s e or 
under- and statistical studies have shown that the high-violation group 

ago, fl* »«.«». 

was increasing at four ‘times the growth rate of the population , today, this 

national rate has-risen to five times the population growth. _ 

Fortunately, New York State is somewhat below these national averages, but 
clearly, there is an urgent social need to combat crime ^re eff^tively and 
efficiently. New tools and fresh efforts are needed ; one possibility is for agencies 
concerned with criminal justice to adapt and employ the resources offered by 
modern technology in communications and electronic data processing. Just as 
ae “ TStion is more mobile, so is the criminal; maminal a^mti^ 
no longer are confined to a single community or localized area. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, for local agencies to maintain all files necessary and adequate for 
■their needs. Yet one of the most vital tools in the administration of criminal 
justice is information— information that may be used as a source of leads in the 
investigation of crimes, as the basis for preparing criminal charges, evidence 
in a court of law, as background for bail and sentencing, and for rehabilitation 
programs. Under our system of law, information must be utilized at all ‘stages 

of the process to develop action. 

The inf ormation .problem . 

Although agencies concerned with the administration of criminal justice, have 
the common goal of protecting the person and property of our citizens, thus main- 
taining law and order, under the existing structure, each has a 'separate, manually 
maintained information system that evolved to .suit the purposes and problrans 
of an earlier age. These information files contain many duplications; theyvary 
in scope of content, coverage of individual subjects, format, and currency. When 
Sfies borrow data from each other, the copies and extracts further duplicate 
and swell the files with a consequent rise in clerical costs ami storage space. 

The current number of forms in the activity files of State and local agencies con- 
cerned with the administration of criminal justice is estimated at 60 million ; in 
1971 it is estimated that this figure will rise to 70 million. More than 8 million 
searches of these files are performed annually, and as the crime rate increases 
with an expanded population, so will the required number of searches. , 

The State of New York under the leadership of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller has 
taken many effective measures in the war against crime — a mong the more rece ^ 
the establishment of the New York State Identification and Intelligence System 
(NYSIIS). The concept for this system had its genesis in the investigation 
the notorious “Apalachin meeting” in November 1957 of more than 7o_of toe 
Nation’s top criminals. Even a summary account of this mvestisat ion drama 
tizes the nature of the information problem the system was conceived to solve. 
Following the discovery of the 

York State Commission of Investigation was formed m 1958 to undertake an ail 
out inquiry into the meeting — to identify its attendees and to determine its 
purposr Aside from the silence of the meeting’s participants, the mechanical 
tasks of assembling information on these major criminals proved to be fo 
midable • just one of them was the subject of as many as 200 separate official 
nolice files J in a surrounding area of several hundred miles. Two years later all 
of the State’s files on these criminals still had not been accumulated or assi mi- 
lated. What the taxpayers had purchased was notbrought to bear upon a press- 
ing problem. Those files that were examined often were ^arren of on^inal 
material — a relatively meaningless collection of newspaper clippm s s, copies o 
files, and loose notes. The distillation of valuable content was minute 
As chief counsel of the commission, Eliot H. Lumbard was intimately con 
cerned with that investigation and its frustrations. When he was appointed to 
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Governor Rockefeller’s staff in 1961 as special assistant counsel for law enforce- 
ment, among the assignments he undertook was a search for possible remedies to 
the problems presented by the Apalachin investigation, as well as the deluge of 
papers and files inundating operational agencies concerned with the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. Out of his inquiries into the possible application of 
electronic data processing techniques to criminal justice came the New York 
State Identification and Intelligence System project. 

In the last TO years, the development of new electronic data processing equip- 
ment — particularly the electronic computer — has stimulated revolutionary 
changes in information handling techniques in many fields. Computer-based 
information processing systems have been developed for military (e.g., air de- 
fense) and co mm ercial (e.g., airline reservations) purposes. These computer- 
based systems make possible the centralized and organized storage of large 
amounts of data that can then be drawn upon by a network of geographically 
dispersed user-agencies equipped with communication devices and provide the 
users access to this central store of information with a. speed, accuracy; and un- 
failing memory unrivaled by any manual methods. 

People and plans 

In May 1963, Governor Rockefeller, with the concurrence of the legislature 
authorized a study to determine the technical feasibility and potential signifi- 
cance of applying this new electronic technology to the information problems of 
the New York State agencies concerned with the administration of criminal 
justice. 

Initial system analysis was performed by the System Development Corp. 
During this study phase, guidance was provided by the executive chamber and, 
under the direction of Donald Axelrod, the administrative management unit of 
the division of the budget.of New York State. Throughout the feasibility study, 
the project derived considerable benefit from a broadly-based advisory commit- 
tee that met frequently to -provide information and advice. Advisory committee 
members were representatives of — 

The executive chamber. 

The State department of correction, including probation representatives. 

The State division of parole. 

The division of State police. 

The division of budget. 

The judicial conference (the administrative arm of the courts of New 
York). 

The New York State Association of Chiefs of Police. 

The New York State Sheriffs Association. 

The New York State District Attorneys Association. 

The Office of Probation for the Courts of New York City, and 

The New York City Police Department. 

A feasibility report, dated November 1963, resulted from that 6-month study 
and concluded that a central information processing system was technically 
feasible and that it could provide valuable assistance to all the relevant agencies. 

Governor Rockefeller, in his annual message to the New York State Legisla- 
ture in January 1964, urged an appropriation to initiate the development and 
installation of the proposed system. “The increase in the incidence of crime, the 
modern techniques of organized crime syndicates, and the increased mobility 
of our population make it imperative that law enforcement officials use the most 
modern technology in collecting, storing, retrieving, and disseminating informa- 
tion and intelligence and engage in more effective cooperative action in the 
area of information sharing.” 

New York State, operating under the system of annual budgets, provided 
funds for the first year of development. Robert R. J. Gallati, formerly chief of 
planning of the New York City Police Department, was appointed director of 
the project. To assist Gallati, Paul T. Veillette, formerly director of the man- 
agement analysis division of the Chicago Police Department, was appointed 
technical director, and Paul McCann, formerly director of the division of iden- 
tification of the New York State Department of Correction, was appointed 
technical consultant. A growing State staff supports them. The executive 
chamber, the administrative management unit of the State budget division, 
and the advisory committee continued to provide support and guidance to the 
project. 

System Development Corp. was selected by New York State to assist with 
development of the system. A group teamwork approach has been adopted by 
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New York State and SDC for unified project planning and joint execution of 
the project. 

THE PLANNED SYSTEM 

The basic concepts 

The New York State Identification and Intelligence System, the first of its 
kind in the world, has as its long-range goal a computer-based central facility, 
located at the capital city of Albany, that will store all the information pooled 
in the system. Qualified agencies concerned with the administration of criminal 
justice, located anywhere in the State, may contribute and have access to this 
information center on a voluntary basis via a communication network. 

The system’s approach is based on the concept of information sharing among 
all agencies invloved in administering criminal justice ; these agencies fall into 
six broad functional groups — police, prosecutors, criminal courts, probation, 
correction, and parole. These agencies are necessarily independent and autono- 
mous in their operations, yet none of these agencies provides a service that is a 
totality of and by itself; none functions alone. Each of these agencies has a 
part in a continuous operation ; one subject, and his accompanying file, for ex- 
ample, go successively through these respective agencies until the ultimate dis- 
position of the particular case. With rare exceptions, none of these agencies, ex- 
cept the police, may take official action unless it is on a matter in which another 
agency has previously acted, and then it is usually concerned with the pred- 
ecessor agency’s “product.” Each agency needs to have the same information, 
with some variations, about each subject, yet each is currently served by separate 
information sources. 

At present, the sharing of information among agencies is uneven in quality ; 
i.e., the transfer of facts often is unsystematic and undependable. A major 
problem has been the difficulty of developing regular procedures for movement 
of information among agencies that are invloved in different aspects of public 
service, but are in possession of information of great value were a means for 
dispensing it to other agencies available. 

For example, how is fact “A” in the official files in Buffalo to be correlated with 
fact “B” in Albany and, perhaps, additional facts in New York City? At present 
they are not coordinated. Upon full implementation, the new system will provide 
unified and complete information to all appropriate agencies without compro- 
mising the sensitive nature of the information; it will not inhibit their inde- 
pendence of operation, but will provide unity — of information — where unity is 
urgently needed. 

While the system will represent a new agency in State government, independent 
of all present agencies, it will have no operational powers (such as arrest, prose- 
cution, confinement) ; it will be strictly a State service agency and will not 
diminish the authority or autonomy of operation of any of the participating 
agencies. The system is not a few fact-gathering device; it merely makes facts 
already being gathered by these agencies at taxpayer expense significantly more 
useful. It is a service tool for these agencies. Its routine functions can be 
operated effectively by present personnel of the user agencies; the system is 
basically simple and does not require the creation of an entirely new professional 
staff or new physical facilities. 

There are 3,636 separate and virtually independent agencies that are po- 
tential State and local subscribers to the system. Among these are : 

Six hundred and eleven police agencies. 

Sixty-two district attorneys. 

Seventy-five probation agencies. 

Two thousand four hundred and seventy-nine courts with criminal in- 
terest, including 2,278 justices of the peace. 

Four hundred and six institutions for custody and detention. 

Three parole ageniees. 

Selective use of the system can be made by many other agencies, . including ; 

The Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor. 

The New York State Department of Motor Vehicles: 

The New York State Department of Law. 

The New York State Division of Alcoholic Beverage Control. 

The New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. 

System capabilities 

In support of the normal daily operation of these participating agencies, the 
fully implemented system will provide rapid access to summary criminal history, 
as well as detailed criminal, social, and modus operandi data on each subject ; 
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will rapidly transmit graphic data, such as photographs and fingerprints, 
throughout the State ; will maintain files of personal apperance data, latent 
fingerprints, fraudulent checks, warrant-and-wanted notices, stolen motor ve- 
hicles, stolen property, laundry marks, stocks and auto, registration forgeries; 
and will provide direct scanning and computer-based searching of all finger- 
prints on file, arrest, and disposition reports, and intelligence information. All 
of these procedures will be performed with greatly increased scope, accuracy, 
and efficiency. 

The function of fact coordination, with speed, accuracy, and completeness, 
is the principal contribution of the system in the battle against crime. For ex- 
ample, many advantages are derived from the data files in 1 police agency being 
immediately available to the other 610 police agencies of the State and to addi- 
tional agencies performing subsequent activities in the administration of crim- 
inal justice. All agencies enrolled in the system, including district attorneys and 
probation officers, will provide certain types of data in their possession that per- 
tain to their activities and gain direct access to appropriate identification, crim- 
inal history, and intelligence files on cases of interest. Courts, eorreetonal insti- 
tutions, and parole officers may also contribute facts, thus constantly enriching 
the data base and, in return, make requests of the system for additional neces- 
sary information. 

However, all types of information would not — in fact, should not— be placed 
in the central information pool. The advisory committee felt all family court 
subjects and information should be excluded. District attorneys surely would 
not place information held in the secrecy of a grand jury proceeding in the 
system. It is not likely that data such as wiretap information, names of con- 
fidential informants, or unverified tips and rumors would be included. The 
omission of this information, totaling perhaps a fraction of 1 percent of the 
potential data, in no way affects the value of the entire system. 

Data on motor vehicles (except for stolen automobiles and cars owned by 
major subjects) will not be included in the system because of potential duplica- 
tion of the data files of the Department of Motor Vehicles system ; that material 
will be readily available through what is called an interface between the two 
systems. The system will not attempt to duplicate all of the detailed informa- 
tion currently stored in the individual case jacket and folder-files of participating 
agencies. These files contain considerable detail on particular events, such as 
indictments, statements of witnesses, daily logs, or detailed descriptions of rou- 
tine contacts, and parole and probation violations. Such information can be 
obtained, when it is needed, directly from the appropriate agency’e files. How- 
ever, the system will include adequate references to those sources, such as indi- 
cations that a subject is currently on probation or parole or is confined in a 
particular facility. 

The installation and operation of the New York State system will make it 
possible to reduce much of the present duplication of effort among agencies. 
Because of the duplication of effort, for instance, problems now occur in main- 
taining current files and in cross-referencing data in different files. These prob- 
lems can be markedly decreased by an effective concentration of the multiple 
files into the single file structure of the new system. The system provides, also, 
for the' constant enrichment of the file through mechanisms for updating, de- 
leting, or adding new information. This efficient and appropriate storing and 
maintaining of data also helps to reduce costs by releasing personnel, space, and 
resources for other necessary duties. 

In summary, the ultimate system as envisaged would provide four major new 
capabilities. First, suspects from files of known criminals can be identified to a 
degree and at a speed that has hitherto been impossible. Second, outstanding 
open cases can be solved by automatic and comprehensive searches that can be 
conducted on the basis of statewide information. Third, automatic abstracting, 
indexing, and retrieval of textual intelligence and modus operandi information 
can be used to obtain a comprehensive search of all documents stored in the 
system and a retrieval of only those documents that are relevant to the interests 
of the user, instead of the current time-consuming manual index card files and 
bulky folder files now provided. 

Finally, the system offers the tremendous potential of being able to perform 
research : a pattern analysis of data to assist in evaluating new trends in crime, 
in testing new approaches to the administration of criminal justice, and in dis- 
covering patterns of structure and activity of criminal and special organizations 
in order to discover relationships in vast bodies of facts that would be almost 
impossible to develop through standard manual techniques of file searching. 
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Safeguards 

Security precautions will be taken to maintain both the internal integrity of 
the system and freedom of use by the participating agencies. Interchanges of 
facts within the system will be made to users on- a confidential basis within 
specific legal, right-to-know and need-to-know requirements. Users will be re- 
stricted to a defined category of public officials and agencies; Information will 
not be available to the general public, subjects of investigation, news media, or 
private attorneys. If so requested, selective, highly sensitive data will be tagged 
in the system to insure that its distribution is under the exclusive control of the 
contributing agency. 

Following the commission of a crime, the investigating' agency assembles vari- 
ous forms of investigative leads and potential evidence- physical or otherwise — 
such as testimony. These include latent fingerprints, intelligence data, photo- 
graphs, handwriting samples, and descriptions of property left at the scene of 
the crime. 

In addition, it attempts to furnish descriptions of the manner in which the 
crime is committed and, if possible, a description of the alleged criminal. This 
material, transmitted to the central facility, is compared to relevant files that 
are stored either in the computer or on microfilm. 

If any of these comparisons are successful in providing a match, the system 
supplies the investigating agency with a’ list of possible suspects. Upon request, 
it will provide further specific information that may be stored in this system 
concerning these suspects. 

In addition, the system maintains continually updated information on open 
cases and stolen property. When the investigating agency arrests a suspect, 
and if the crime is a felony, the agency prepares ah arrest report and a finger- 
print card, which axe transmitted to the central facility by means of a facsimile 
transmission device. ■■ 

There, names and prints are searched for a match with relevant files. If 
either search is successful, the criminal record is retrieved from the computer 
and sent to the arresting agency. -This agency takes the criminal record to- 
gether with available intelligence information along with the suspect into court 
for arraignment and determination of bail. 

In the meantime, the system notifies the judical conference, the court moni- 
toring agency in the State, of the arrest so that the conference can keep track 
of the court transactions' with its own data processing system. 

The district attorney begins to prepare his case. He may ask the system for 
additional relevant information on the crime, including a list of unsolved crimes 
that resemble the one being prosecuted. If any of the unsolved crimes listed by 
the computer can be associated with the suspect, they may also become the subject 
of a prosecution. 

If conviction results, the court may ask the probation officer to make a pre- 
sentence investigation. He may begin his work by obtaining background data on 
the defendant and on his crime from the system. 

If the defendant is sentenced to an institution or put on probation, the appro- 
priate agency registers its custody and any significant events happening during 
custody with the system. If the offender is placed under parole supervision, a 
similar process takes place; In this way, the system keeps track of the Individual 
as he moves from one custodian to another and stores this record in the event of 
any future contact with the State. The data base of the system is thus continu- 
ally enriched. In summary, a variety of users, each concerned with a particular 
aspect of the administration of criminal justice, are served by the system. 

This system represents a considerable advance in the coordination of relevant 
facts that, up to now, have not been coordinated and, as a result, are not readily 
accessible in the complex interrelationships among agencies involved. 

The objective of the system is to collect, maintain, and coordinate the maxi- 
mum amount of relevant data for New York State and local user agencies. 

The concept is to provide, through a data processing system, a central store 
of accurate, complete, and timely information while reducing redundancy and 
mass of the data and bringing about long-range financial benefits. 

SYSTEM IMPLEMENTATION 

Building blocks approach 

In order to implement the system, a “building blocks” approach was evolved : 
particular sets of operational capabilities (including the techniques and data) 
will be produced for the system in modules or blocks ; at the same time, system 
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analysis will proceed on future “blocks” of the total system. This parallel action 
assures the State of an early operational capability, followed by planned, orderly 
growth of the system that continuously provides increasing support to the using 
agencies. % 

The parallel action plan also permits the system to meet new needs as they 
arise as a result of changes in the law, user agencies, communities served by 
the agencies, and in available techniques and ideas. Presently, not all crimes 
require that fingerprints be taken; as the law changes or additional crimes 
require fingerprints, the system must be prepared to accept the increased load, 
r rom time to time, changes in the community require local agencies to perform 
new or augmented functions ; these services, as well as the application of new 
techniques to the administration of criminal justice, may require additional sup- 
port from the system. 

The.approach will utilize a number of long-term research endeavors that come 
to fruition at different times depending on the complexity of the problems in- 
’ e '”.’ syste™ "will be ready to utilize direct scanning and classification 
ot fingerprints when it becomes feasible. Through incremental development 
each new capability can be integrated with the existing system as the required 
technology is developed. This organic development focuses new research to sup- 
port the administration of criminal justice. 

The first block of the system is designed to provide capabilities that can only 
be gained from the sophisticated services of a computer. It will aid in the solu- 
tion of crimes by providing rapid access to summary criminal histories ; the 
computer complex will supply more information than is currently available 
from any one agency. Improved communication facilities, including facsimile 
devices, will rapidly transmit graphic data, such as photographs and fingerprints 
throughout the State. v ’ 


Civil liberties advances 


This speed of communication will also realize advances in the protection of 
civU liberties Accurate, informed decision by the judiciary will be possible 
when setting bail or releasing arrestees on their own recognizance ; disposition 
and sentencing, especially of lesser crimes and offenses, will similarly be ex- 
pecuteci. 

Building block No. 1 will computerize a personal appearance file, a latent finger- 
print me. a file of fraudulent checks, and storage and searching of arrest and dis- 
position reports.^ These capabilities were selected for implementation on a com- 
puter on the basis of a system anlaysis that showed that computerized versions of 
these files would provide major improvements over the manual techniques in use 
, 1 . Durins block No. I, the file of fingerprint cards and the name file 

of the division of identification of the State department of correction will provide 
major sources of data for the system on a manual basis. Subsequent research 
and development will lead to computerization of these files with a significant 
increase m service and efficiency. 

Facsimile transmission equipment utilizing present communications facilities 
will provide user access to the central facility. This network will permit the 
transmission of textual reports, fingerprints, handwriting samples, maps, 
photographs, and other forms of data back and forth between the user agencies 
SIS* central facili'y Tl. goal of MMbt u„„: No. 1 Is for tie 

“ mci ' sn,ij •< «. 

This initial increment of the New York State Identification and Intelligence 
System will materially aid all the various State and local police agencies con- 
cerned with administering criminal justice. A print found at the scene of a crime 
community c °ffid be checked within a short time against the latent 
fingerprint file m the central facility ; a small agency would not likely have an 
extensive enough fingerprint file. The files of the entire State, then, would be at 
me disposal ot any local community in which a crime was committed 
. Similarly, a physical description of a suspect could be compared against data 
“ tlle central facility ; the rapidity and completeness of computer search increases 
the probability that both large and small agencies could identify individuals of 


interest to law enforcement and oih^liSr^^t^^i^^S^ 
y ■ ' s Y ll l ™ ake Pnssffile the communication of an up-to-the-iiunute sum- 
hlS 1 0I : y any governmental agency concerned with the. adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. The fraudulent check capability should materially 
owf* the mVe ^^ E and a PPtehension . of individuals "passing fraudulent 
b?tfc£e of investigation made possible 
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Present plans can for the system to become operational with building block 

No. l by mid-1967. ' . 

Building blocks 2 and later : Although the full range of capabilities has not yet 
been determined— special studies are required before specific modules can lie 
selected — there are a number of tentative modules that are likely to be included 
in the system in the second and third building blocks. 

For example, a modus operandi retrieval module is already under development. 
Modus operandi is one of the more promising types of leads for the solution of 
crime but, until now, no manual system has been developed that comes close to 
exploiting its full potential. Computer processing promises a major break- 
through. The New York State Identification and Intelligence System project , is 
engaging in system analysis aimed at achieving a significant improvement in this 
area through the use of computerization. „ 

A detailed criminal history of each subject would be included in a central file, 
bringing together selected information now stored in the separate files of the 
different agencies that contact criminals during the processes of criminal justice. 
This capability would give every type of agency access to a greater quantity of in- 
formation than they now have in their own files, thus facilitating the information 
sharing between agencies that already is necessary. This file, continually 
enriched from all sources, would cover the history of the criminal’s contact with 
the police, district attorney, court, office of probation, correctional institution^ and 
parole officer, and it would supplement information in the arrest-disposition 
capability. 

Another capability offering great promise would be a fast-response warrant- 
and-wanted file of those persons who are wanted within the State, including 
missing persons and persons for whom warrants have been issued. In addition to 
the police agencies and the district attorneys, courts and parole and probation 
agencies would be assisted by this capability. 

Another module being given high prority for early inclusion in subsequent 
building blocks is a file of intelligence information pertaining to organizations, 
people within organizations, and to selected criminals. Organized crime and 
group-criminal activity, as well as information on subversive activities, would 
be a special focus of such a module. 

Other very useful capabilities will be added. Such areas as stolen motor 
vehicles, stolen property, property marks, forgeries of automobile registration and 
stocks and individual social histories as well as scientific data, will be considered. 
Most of these areas will be planned in the early stages of the system. Consider- 
able system analysis will be required to develop approaches for these modules 
that may provide* important advances over current practices. 

THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

The production of a complicated electronic data processing system involves 
many steps: (1) System analysis, (2) system design, (3) production, (4) data 
conversion, (5) test and installation, and (6) implementation. 

System analysis 

This initial step will not only provide a detailed definition of the specific 
needs of the various local and State agencies, but will also spell out the im- 
provement in service that can be provided for the agencies by blending electronic 
information processing technology with improved manual procedures. Next, 
detailed requirements for the system will be specified and translated into a 
suitable plan for development, and finally, a plan for production and implemen- 
tation of the electronic data processing system will be established. Develop- 
ment of any new techniques that may be required will take place in this phase, 
also. The following distinct tasks are involved in this total process : 

Analysis of existing system, 

Development of new techniques, 

General requirements for the proposed system, 

Preparation of a plan for the overall system development efforts, and 
Production of system operational requirements. 

System design 

The general system operational requirements, phrased in user-oriented lan- 
guage, will be subjected to detailed analyses oriented toward computer program- 
ing to produce a set of operational design requirements in technical language, 
specifying those functions and activities to be performed by men and those to 
be performed by machine. Similarly, organizational requirements to effectively 
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implement personnel training requirements will be developed. Finally, all of 
the aforementioned products will be Integrated into the blueprints for the sys- 
tem — system design specifications. This document will specify and design the 
input and output formats and the flow of information both internal and external 
to the computer. From these system design specifications, detailed program 
design specifications, defining specific computer program functions, will be 
prepared. 

Production 

In this step, the actual information-processing components— computer pro- 
grams, operating procedures, and implementation handbooks — will be generated. 
All these components will be subjected to rigorous quality-control testing and 
debugging (detection and correction of errors). Upon completion of these 
activities, the nonequipment portions of the system will be available, and actual 
system installation can begin. 

Data conversion 

At the same time that the system design and production are taking place, the 
data conversion (from manual to machine form) will be planned and imple- 
mented. In building block No. 1, this willinvolve the transcription of existing 
material on criminal history to a computer-readable format for the arrest and 
disposition module. A selection of fraudulent checks that are currently on file 
in agencies throughout the State will be made in order to uncover those most 
likely to be of help in the solution of subsequent crimes. These checks will 
then be coded according to the technique developed for the fraudulent check 
module and converted into a form acceptable to the computer. For the latent 
fingerprint module, a selection of prints will be made of major criminals involved 
in those types of crime where latent fingerprints are likely to be. found. These 
selected prints will be classified according to the detailed single-print classifica- 
tion system chosen for the . module and this, too, will be put in a computer- 
readable form. It is likely that the personal appearance module will require 
the establishment of new recording techniques. New forms and techniques will 
have to be developed and tested, and personnel trained to use them. In order 
to have a good backlog of personal appearance descriptions when the system 
becomes operational, all persons arrested for fingerprintable crimes in the State 
after the technique is available, should be classified according to the new forms. 


Test and installation 


This step will include the assembling and integrating of system components, 
as well as extensive system testing. Furthermore, men, machines, procedures, 
and organization must receive a final integration through experience with the 
system. 


Implementation 


This phase is concerned with the orientation of personnel designated by New 
York State in the use of the electronic data processing system ; it also includes 
preparation of necessary instructional materials. 

The New York State identification and intelligence system — 

Is voluntary on the part of all agencies ; 

Is not a competing agency ; it will have no operational powers such as arrest, 
prosecution, or confinement ; 

Will not interfere with the necessary autonomy of operation of these agencies ; 

Will minimize the duplication of effort among agencies ; 

Will realize substantial advances in the protection of civil liberties ; 

Will provide unity among the agencies administering criminal justice where 
unity is appropriate ; 

Will allow new levels of service to the participating agencies ; 

Will make facts commonly used by all six functional areas in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice readily accessible, as well as certain types of facts 
especially valuable to particular functions ; 

Will make available, on a “right-to-know” basis, to each individual agency the 
equivalent of all relevant files in the State ; 

Will contain devices allowing the transmission of photos, prints, handwriting 
samples, and other material ; 
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Will have a constantly enriched and updated central data base ; 

Will contain in its data base only information used in: the administration of 
criminal justice ; , . , . .. . 

Will better serve the public interest and better use public funds by the mech- 
anisms it provides for information sharing among the agencies of criminal 
justice ; 

Will be operated by present personnel on premises of user agencies ; 

,Will be closed to all but a defined category of public officials and agencies ; and 

Will maintain security ; highly sensitive data will be tagged in the system to 
insure that its distribution is under the exclusive control of the contributing 
agency.. 

IN BBIEF 

The New York State identification and intelligence system project was con- 
ceived to improve the processes of criminal justice within the State. Howeyer, 
its potential is exciting interest and inquiries from, sister States and foreign 
countries confronted with the same challenges to their existing systems for the 
adminis tration of criminal justice. It represents an historic event in that, so 
far as can be determined, it is the first time that every type of agency engaged 
in the adminis tration of criminal justice has been brought together to think 
out its common information needs and problems. 

Out of this meeting of minds has arisen a pioneering effort to systematically 
investigate the information needs of all the agencies and to meet those needs 
by the application of modern advances in electronic information processing 
technology. 

New York State and System Development Corp. are jointly embarked in 
this effort. Through a mix ed-team approach and a tested production method- 
ology, invaluable tools will be developed to aid these agencies in carrying out 
their responsibilities. When completed, the system will provide faster services 
to the participating agencies by means of accurate and timely information 
transmission. The system will permit State and local agencies to substantially 
improve their information sharing and expand their operational capability. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 



Print. 5333 Intro. 5104 


IN ASSEMBLY 

March 18, 1965 


Introduced by Mr. DOWD — read once and referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means 


AN ACT 

To amend the executive law, in relation to the creation of the 
New York state identification and intelligence system in the 
executive department and prescribing its powers and duties 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

1 Section 1. The executive law is hereby amended by inserting 

2 therein a new article, to be article twenty-one, to read as follows : 

3 ARTICLE 21 

£ STATE IDENTIFICATION AND INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM 

5 Section 600. Legislative findings and objectives. 
g 601. Definitions. 

7 602. Creation of the ■ system ; appointment of director. 

S 603. Functions, powers and duties of the system. 

9 604. Functions, powers and duties of the director. 

10 605. Assistance of other, agencies. 


Explanation — Matter in italics is new; matter in bracket# FJ ix old law to be omitted. 
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2 

2 606. Studies; surveys. 

2 607. Reports. 

3 608. Grants or gifts. 

4 § 600. Legislative findings and objectives. The legislature hereby 

5 finds and declares that: 

6 (1) The sound administration of criminal justice importantly 

7 depends upon the effective collection, assimilation and retrieval 

8 of available information and its dissemination to appropriate 

9 agencies of government ; 

10 (2) It is in the public interest that, to the greatest extent pos- 

11 sible, government agencies concerned with the detection, apprehen - 

12 sion, prosecution, sentencing, confinement and rehabilitation of 

13 criminal offenders share among themselves available information 

14; relating to such offenders; . 

15 (3) At this, time, relevant information is contained in many 

16 separate and widely dispersed file systems, manually maintained by 

17 government agencies throughout the state, and no adequate system 

18 now exists for coordinating either the files or the information they 
19 . contain; 

20 (4) There is a need to improve substantially the coordination 

21 of relevant information and to assure that it is disseminated, accu- 
22. rately and swiftly, especially in aid of police officials, prosecutors, 

23 criminal courts, and probation, correction and parole officials; 

24 (5) Through the use of electronic data processing and related 

25 procedures, a system should be established' to provide a central data 

26 facility, by which relevant information can be coordinated and 
2 \ made readily, available whenever and wherever required in the 
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1 investigation and prosecution of crime and the administration of 

2 criminal justice. 

3 § 601. Definitions. As used in this article: 

4 1. The term “system” means the New York state identification 
g and intelligence system. 

g 2. The term “director” means the director of the New York state 

7 identification and intelligence system. 

8 3. The term “qualified agencies concerned with the administra- 

9 tion of criminal justice” means courts of record, probation depart- 

10 ments, sheriffs’ offices, district attorneys’ offices, state division of 

11 parole, New York city parole commission, state department of cor- 

12 rection, New York city department of correction, and police forces 

13 and departments having responsibility for enforcement of the 

14 general criminal laws of the state. 

15 § 602. Creation of the system; appointment of director. There 

16 is hereby created within the executive department a New York 
11 state identification and intelligence system. The head of such sys- 

18 torn shall be a director, who shall be appointed by the governor , by 

19 and with the advice and consent of the senate, and shall hold office 
29 during the pleasure of the governor. He shall receive an annual 

21 salary to be fixed by the governor within the amount available 

22 therefor by appropriation. He shall also be entitled to receive 

26 reimbursement for expenses actually and necessarily incurred by 
him in the performance of his duties. The director may appoint 

2 ® such officers, employees, agents, consultants and special committees 

as he may deem necessary, prescribe their duties, fix their compen- 

27 

sation and provide for reimbursement of their expenses within 

28 

the amounts available therefor by appropriation. 
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J § 603. Functions, powers and duties of the system. The system 
i y and through the director or his duly authorized officer or 
3 employee shall fiave the following functions, powers and duties: 

. (]_) to establish, through electronic data processing and related 

. procedures, a central data facility with a communication network 
q serving qualified agencies concerned with the administration of 

7 criminal justice located anywhere in the state, so that they may, 

8 upon such terms and conditions as the director and the appropriate 
g officials of such qualified agencies shall agree, contribute informa- 
10 tion and have access to information contained in the central data 

facility, which shall include but not be limited to such information 
19 as criminal record, personal appearance data, organized crime 

13 intelligence, fingerprints, photographs, handwriting samples and 

14 other related data; 

15 (2) to receive, process and file fingerprints, photographs and 

16 other descriptive data for the purpose of establishing identity and 

17 previous criminal record; 

18 (3) to adopt such measures to assure the security of the system 

19 as the director deems appropriate; 

20 (4) to engage in research and make studies and analyses of the 

21 problems of identification and intelligence and to make the results 

22 thereof available for the benefit of municipalities and state agencies 

23 as the director may deem appropriate; 

24 (5) to do all things necessary or convenient to carry out the 

25 functions, powers and duties set forth in this section. 

26 § 604. Functions, powers and duties of the director. The director 

27 shall be the chief executive and administrative officer of the sys- 
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2 tem and shall, subject to rules; and regulations approved by the 
. 2 governor, direct the work of the system. 

3 §.605; Assistance of other agencies. To effectuate the purposes 

4 of this article, the director may request and receive from any 

5 department-, division, board, bureau, commission or other agency 

6 of the state or any political subdivision thereof or any public 

7 authority such assistance, information and data as will enable the 

8 office properly to carry ' out its powers and duties hereunder. 

9 § 606. Studies; surveys. In. the accomplishment of the purposes ' 

10 of this article, the director may undertake research and studies 

11 through the personnel off the system or in cooperation with any 

12 ptiblic or private agencies, including educational, civic and. research 

13 organizations, colleges, universities, institutes or foundations. 

14 § 607. Reports. The system shall from time to. time rep'ort to the 

15 ..governor, and shall make an annual report to the governor and the 
16, legislature, not later than May .first, concerning the. work of the 

17 system in the preceding calendar year: 

18 § 608. Grants or- gifts. The director, with the approval of the -■ 

19 governor, may accept as agent of the state any grant, including 

20 federal grants, or any gift for any of the purposes of this article.. 

21 Any moneys so received may be expended by the system to effectuate .. ‘ 

22 any purpose of this article, subject to the same limitations as to 

23 approval of expenditures and audit as are prescribed for state . 

24 moneys appropriated for the purposes of this article. 

25 § 2. This not shall take effect April first, nineteen hundred 

26 six!v-five. V f 

67 - 715—66 12 
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Mr. Gallagher. We would hope that when we have some further 
hearings on this that your own experiences in this field will have 
broadened to an extent that will be again even more helpful to us in 
the future as we consider this problem. I want to compliment you tor 
an excellent presentation. I want to compliment you, too, tor jour 
civic spirit in offering to give us the benefit of your advice and o± tne 
program that you have instituted in New York State. I think it is 
extremely useful and will be helpful to us in our future deliberations. 

I must run and if you do not mind, our counsel and administrative 
assistant might have a question or two. Subject to that, the committee 

would then adjourn. . v 

Mr. Gallati. I would like to express my sincere thanks to you. _ l ou 
have been most courteous and I appreciate the opportunity of being of 
any assistance I might have been. 

Mr. G alla g her . You have been, and we certainly appreciate your 
appearance. 

Mr. Gallati. Thank you. , , 

Mr. Gallagher. For the record, this will be an informal exchange, 
if you don’t mind, with our staff, because theoretically I would now 

adjourn. „ 

Mr. Cornish. Is the State Civil Service Commission going to be one 

of your users? . . . ,, Q , . 

Mr. Gallati. The answer to your question, sir. is yes, the btate 
Civil Service Commission would be a user of the NYSIIS file. 1 might 
add they are looking forward to this. They anticipate a considerable 
degree of relief from much of the type of investigation that they now 
conduct. This type of investigation that they conduct will be assisted 
by NYSIIS so that a great deal of the annoyance to the civil service 
applicant will be avoided through getting ready information from 

NYSIIS. . , . . 

Mr. Cornish. Will all applicants for jobs be checked against the 

system or just certain occupations? .... . 

Mr. Gallati. This would be within the provisions of civil service 
and appointing officers. We would be recipients of the request. Since 
it comes from an appropriate source, it would be in accordance with 
their regulations, the details of which I am not familiar with. 

Mr Cornish. I think I told you on the telephone the experience 
they had in the State of Ohio on this where they were checking appli- 
cants who wanted jobs as attendants in State mental hospitals m Ohio, 
and they had a criminal identification center— it was not com- 
puterized— at one of the State prison farms. They utilized convict 
labor as clerks in that office there. Sometimes a request would come m 
for an identification on one of the old buddies of somebody who was 
working in the office and they, would very conveniently file that one 
away or put down a negative answer as to his previous criminal rec- 
ord. I assume you are not going to get into any problems like that. 

Mr. Gallati. I can assure you, Mr. Cornish, that we will check out 
most carefully all those employees that we have working on the sys- 
tem. As a matter of fact, we are now doing so and have done so m the 
past This was so even before NYSIIS assumed responsibility for the 
division of identification They are very carefully checked for this 
very reason that you mentioned. . . 

Mr. Cornish. Individuals picked up as suspicious persons, would 
they be listed in these records ? 
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Mr. Gallati. No ; definitely not. 

Mr. Cornish. Does New York State law provide in any way that a 
convicted criminal can become later on, after his supposed rehabilita- 
tion, a State employee under any conditions ? 

Mr. Gallati. Yes ; our provision is in the State law for executive 
pardons, clemency, and also certificates of relief from disabilities. It 
is the policy of the Governor to encourage this type of rehabilitative 
therapy which is involved in employing people who do have back- 
grounds which have been relegated to a lesser position because of their 
subsequent good conduct. 

Mr. Cornish. There is some official recognition on the part of the 
State that a person can rehabilitate himself even though he may be a 
criminal. 

Mr. Gallati. Yes ; definitely. This is not to say on the obverse side 
of the ledger that the sensitive job should be filled by persons with this 
type of background. 

Mr. Cornish. You may be interested to know that even in the case 
of people who have suffered mental illnesses, for example, the Federal 
Civil Service Commission has been interested in seeing what types of 
useful Federal employment that some of these people can perform 
within their limited means. 

Mr. Gallati. It certainly seems like a worthy endeavor. 

Mr. Cornish. In the context of these computer systems these ques- 
tions have some relevance, as you can well imagine, because the com- 
puter system can make a very handy recitation of a person’s former 
record, whether it be a criminal violation or whether it be a mental 
disorder. 

Now, on another subject. You may have covered this earlier when 
I was out of the room, but did you describe at all your special relation- 
ship to the New York City Bar Association study group on privacy? 

Mr. Gallati. I did not go into that directly. 

Mr. Cornish. I think it would be useful if you could give us a brief 
description of that. 

Mr. Gallati. I would like to, if I may, point out that we have had 
the privilege of discussing the system with the special Committee on 
Science and Law of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 
and they have viewed our explanatory movie and listened to Mr. Lum- 
bard and myself describe the system. They responded in a manner 
which was most helpful to us. 

We have had subsequent conferences with members of that commit- 
tee and also with Prof. Alan Westin, who is engaged as a staff con- 
sultant and writer for the committee, and we are attempting to build 
into our whole context those types of things which they felt were re- 
levant to the proper , development of this type of a system. They have 
been most helpful. 

I might add that we have also discussed the system with a number 
of other people and agencies and institutions who are likewise quite 
helpful in alerting us to the types of problems we might anticipate. 
I would like to say this committee will also help to do this very thing 
for us. 

Mr. Cornish. Any of the suggestions they made, were they worked 
into this system at all ? 

Mr. Gallati. Yes; they are all being taken into consideration and 
as we develop through the hierarchy, or the rank order, if you will, 
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of security as we get into more and more sensitive modules, each one 
of these will be taken into consideration at the appropriate time and 
given very serious consideration, 'and we will, of course, make every 
effort to build these suggestions into the system. : 1 ' .. 

In this formative stage we are iiow in it is very important tor us 
to get this type of influence because I think we can then overcome this 
tremendous danger Of setting in concrete something which can later 

not be readily corrected. , ' . , . . , , » 

Mr. Cornish. So this liaison which you have with them is a helpluJ 

thing? 

Mr. Gallati. It is most helpful. . . 

Mr. Cornish. The reason I ask that question is, the chairman has 
proposed a similar liaison between the Bureau of the Budget m the 
establishment of a national data center, and also persons who would 
have expertise in questions of constitutional law and the special ques- 
tions involving invasion of privacy. " 

I am glad to hear that that association' was fruitful. 

I do not have any more questions. Perhaps Mr. Romney and Mr. 
Forsyth do. 

Mr. Romney. I have one, Mr. Gallati. . . , 

How many employees do you have now working m your svstem, how 
many contractor employees, and how many do you expect to have when 
the system is fully operational ? 

Mr. G alla ti. We now. have On board just a few persons over <300. 
These are people who ate involved the present manual, to oe later 
computerized, operations of the old division of identification or the 
department of correction, which we assumed as Oi April 1 ot - us 
year. It includes also more than a hundred people who are involved 
in a massive data conversion effort. . . ... ■ . , - 

We are taking the crinmnaT records which ate how maintained in 
manual form and putting these into computerized forms. The effort 
is tremendous because it is onfe of the largest data conversion efforts 
that have ever been undertaken in the State of New York, and per- 
haps the largest of this type that has ever been done in the . world. 
These people are doing this type of work. . , , 

Then we have built up a group of professionals who are on boar . 
State emnloyees systems analysis people. W e have with us a topnotch 
criminalist and we have a number of people who are experts in t e 
field of system design and in terms of analysis of future modules. 

And we have beside me here today my executive assistant, also a 
former member of the New York City Police Department, who is 
about to receive his Ph. D. in public administration, and has been 
very helpful in terms of this very area which we are considering 
today, the area of the right Of privacy and civil rights and civil 

liberties generally. ’ 

Mr. Romney. I think you should identify him by name. 

Mr. Gallati. This is Mr. Edward de Franco, also a patrolman 
of the city of New York oil leave like myself. 

I think also a point should be made in terms of the reception of the 
system by the people of the State of New York, and by the officials both 
in the legislature and in the executive chambers, that we have had a re- 
sponse from the grassroots, and particularly frOm the people wlio are 
in the professional fields with which we will have to d®al, which 
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has been most heartening and perhaps beyond our wildest: dreams when 
we began the system. . Their support has been expressed by their 
representatives in the assembly and the senate who have voted rather 
substantial budgets for this purpose, and when the bill creating 
NYSIS, which will be part of the record, was before the assembly and 
the senate, the vote on that was 57 to 0 in the senate and 127 to 1 in the 
assembly — and this is in a State which I need not remind you is very 
conscious of matters relating to the types of things which we are 
addressing ourselves to here today . 

In addition to the State employees which I mentioned, we also have 
a cadre of seven people from the System Development Corp., who have 
been with us from the very. beginning of the development of the sys- 
tem and who have come along with us and are familiar with all apsects 
of it. 

Among these we have a gentleman by the name of Eric Witt, who is 
full time, as I said before, assigned to these aspects of development of 
the system. 

The other contractors we have are in the area of data conversion. 
We have a consultant in this area. Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart is the 
consultant we are using in this area. We are using Computer Usage 
for some of our programing. We are using Jansky & Bailey for the 
evaluation of our facsimile network and communications matters 
generally.- 

We have also employed the technical assistance branch of the Hughes 
Aircraft Corp. for studies in the intelligence area. 

I believe that is the complete list of those who are our corporate 
consultants, at least as far as I can recall them at the moment. 

Mr. Romney. When your system is operational you will have 
changes of course in your personnel requirement. But do you have an 
estimate of the personnel that you will be using then ? 

Mr. Gallati. We have estimates, but these are of course not -truly 
scientific at this time because it is difficult to gage just what the rela- 
tionship will be between the savings in terms of manpower by utilizing 
computerized techniques and the additional, pressures we will have to 
continue to expand on our modular development. 

I anticipate, for example, as we develop this single fingerprint cap- 
ability, instead of receiving as we now do 3 latent prints; that is, 3 
scene-of-the-crime prints per week from the entire State of New York, 
this may be magnified in the order of 50 a week or perhaps a greater 
number. 

Budgetwise. which I mentioned in terms of the support we have 
had from Governor Rockefeller and the executive chamber and from 
the “grassroots,” expressed in the votes of the legislature, we had in the 
beginning, in 1963, for the original feasibility study, an appropriation 
of $50,000. In 1964, we received an appropriation of $500,000; and 
last year we had an appropriation of $1,250,000. We are now entering 
the new budget period .with a budget- of- $3,777,000, for which we are 
most grateful to the people of the State of New- York and to the -gov- 
ernment of the State- of New York. 

I think with this type of support we can develop a rational and good 
system which will serve the interests of the community. 

We have, in the area of the support which we- have received, an- 
other aspect which is less direct but one which we appreciate very 
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who is not utilizing this information for his own purposes but is utiliz- 
ing it for the people to whom he is responsible. ! 

Secondly, in reference to the amount of security that can be afforded j 

in a central location such as this, the fact that information is filtering { 

in which may be much more sensitive at a local location and becomes 
less sensitive by removal from the local area, will have a bearing upon 
it. - But, more particularly, I think as you get into an area of larger j 

responsibility, you necessarily will apply more resources to the pro- j| 

tection of this responsibility and since the State does have the capa- 
bilities and the resources to apply to it, I am sure that we can afford || 

greater security all the way along the line. I keep th inkin g of Fort 
Knox as opposed to some drive-in bank. Perhaps this is a bad 
analogy but I think that we can provide a greater amount and quality j| 

of resources to secure, the information than can a smaller community ; 

which might be limited in its resources. 

Mr. Forsyth. Thank you. 

: Mr. Gallati. I. might say, of course, NYSIIS is a service agency 
only. It exists for this purpose, to serve the people who are in the 
professions related to criminal justice. 

Mr. Cornish. Once again, on behalf of the staff, we want to thank 
you for staying and answering a few additional questions. 

Mr. Gallati. We are delighted to have the opportunity and ap- 
preciate your courtesy and consideration. 

(Whereupon, at 1:80 p.m., the committee adjourned. Mr. Gallati 
later submitted a supplementary statement and additional documents 
which follow :) 

Supplementary Statement of Dr. Robert R. J. Gallati 

There is an increasing requirement for greater scientific capabilities and more 
extensive and sophisticated information sharing among criminal justice agencies 
within each State. There is also a great need existing in State and local agen- 
cies to receive information from the various Federal agencies of criminal justice. 

Indeed, there is believed to be a great need for Federal criminal justice agencies 
to share information with each; other,. Greater capabilities in this area do not 
necessarily imply greater risk for society: in fact, the opposite may well be 
true. - 

The perils we anticipate from large collections of data exist today in pur 
inefficient manual files. It. is to the- credit of this special subcommittee that 
these risks are being exposed for rational evaluation. It is also important to 
recognize that the potentials of computerization have stimulated the concern 
which exists here today— a concern which is long overdue. 

The computer has compelled society to consider the value of security systems 
applied to information entrusted to data centers, whether they, be manually 
operated, or otherwise. In this moment of truth, the doctrine of the right of 
privacy has come to share a new place of honor among other protected rights. 

We need to protect private personality as zealously as we protect private prop- 
erty, for as we protect the right of-privaey we protect the right to share and 
communicate. Surely, privacy protected implies parameters of when, where, 
with whom; what, how and why information should be shared or withheld. As 
with all rights, a paramount public interest, accepted by the community and 
explicitly recognized, should equate,, in productive equilibrium, the claim of pri- 
vacy and the need to share information. . 

It is within this context of security and a climate of concern for the protection 
of individual rights and liberties that the New' York State Identification and 
Intelligence System (NYSIIS) is being developed. NYSIIS is a voluntary sys- 
of information sharing to serve the agencies of criminal justice in New York 
State. NYSIIS has no arrest or investigative powers or responsibilities. It 
is an independent agency created - solely to serve criminal justice and to store 
and retrieve files and forms relevant to the criminal justice process. Thus, 
information such as contained in census, tax, election, social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance and similar files would not be collected. We would not expect 
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that anybody' would, submit the names . of confidential informants, wire tap 
information, grand jury minutes, etc. . Ytis not . planned to include family court 
information in. the iJYSIIS data base. .. .. , . (. 


Report op the Special Committee o’n .Problems of Law Enforcement of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York on Proposed Legislation To 
Amend the Executive Law in Relation to the Creation of the New York 
State Identification and Intelligence System in the Executive Depart- 
ment, and Prescribing Its Powers and Duties 

(S. Int. 3547, Pr. 3960, 5041, Mr. Mangano ; A. Int. 5104,' Pr. 5333, 6519, Mr. Dowd) 

By report dated January 2, 1964, this committee recorded its support of the 
basic proposition that efficiency and effectiveness of law ' enforcement will 'be 
enhanced by increased cooperation by the various agencies charged with law 
enforcement responsibilities, and its view that the pooling of information with 
respect to all matters of concern to such agencies is an activity where such 
cooperation is particularly appropriate. This report strongly endorsed the 
feasibility report and recommendations for a New York ‘State Identification and 
Intelligence System which was designed to utilize electronic data processing 
equipment for the gathering, recording, and dissemination of criminal intelligence 
to law enforcement agencies throughout the State.: 

The proposed legislation (S. Int. 3547, Pr. 3960, 5041; A. Int. 5104, Pr. 5333, 
6519) is designed to effectuate the program recommended in . .the feasibility 
report. It authorizes the appointment of a. director of a proposed New York 
State Identification and Intelligence System and provides the director with 
authority to establish a central data facility with a communication network 
through which law enforcement agencies, as well as other agencies concerned 
with the administration of. criminal justice, can coordinate the collection and dis- 
semination of criminal justice. 

This committee believes that the proposed legislation, by facilitating the collec- 
ton and exchange of criminal intelligence, constitutes a major step forward 
in improving cooperation among law enforcement agencies, and in thereby im- 
proving the effectiveness of law enforcement activity throughout the State. 
Accordingly, we approve the proposed bills and recommend their prompt 
adoption. 

May 19, 1965. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LAW ENFORCEMENT, THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK 

David Klingsberg 
Stephen P. Kennedy 
Whitman Knapp 
Newman Levy 
Jerome J. Londin 
Charles H. Miller 
Robert P. Patterson, Jr 
Leonard B. Sand 
Leon Silverman 
Paul Windels, Jr. 


Report of the Special Committee on Problems of the Administration of Law 
Enforcement of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York on 
the Feasibility Report and Recommendations for a New York State 
Identification and Intelligence System 

The Committee on Problems of the Administration of Law Enforcement of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York is of the opinion that the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of law enforcement will be enhanced by increased 
cooperation among the various agencies charged with law enforcement responsi- 
bilities. This committee believes that the pooling of information with respect 
to all matters of concern to such agencies is an activity where, such cooperation 
is particularly appropriate. Such pooling will eliminate wasteful duplication 
and at the same time increase the total fund of information available to each 


Robert B. Fiske, Jr., Chairman. 
Arnold Bauman 
Edward Q. Carr, Jr. 

Arthur H. Christy 
Raymond L. Falls, Jr. 

Fred N. Fishman 
Victor S. Friedman 
Grenville Garside 
Edwin L. Gasperini 
George I. Gordon 
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j 016 ^bnmues to employed by the State in the gath- 
errng, recording, and dissemination of such information should utilize recent 

Ea l adva £ Ces i n da i a Processing. The feasibility report and recom- 
mendations for a New York State identification and intelligence system which 
has been submitted to the New York; State executive chamber by the System 

mid e d^^-L < ? >r;P ‘ A° nell l des tbat f system for the rapid collection, collation, 
and dissemination of such, material from a central electronic data processing 

vSfv lM y feasible from a technological standpoint and Commends 
bba £ I I I Z ! 4 State proceed with the study and system design necessary before 
h aail *^ stem “ay be produced and placed in operation. Although the mem- 
bers of the committee are not competent to pass on the technological aspects of 
the proposed system, the committee is of the strong opinion that the entire study 
is well warranted and should proceed with dispatch. We assume that in the 

m l)e given to technological problems and 
to developmentof safeguards to preclude any misuse of the system. 

January 2, 1964. 

Robert B. Fi^e; Jr., chairman ; Arnold Bauman ; Edward Q. Carr, Jr • 
Arttrar a - Christy .Raymond L. Falls,. Jr.; Fred N. Fishman : 
Victor S Friedman ; Grenville Garside ; Edwin L. Gasperini - 
George I. Gordon; David Klingsberg; Stephen P. Kennedy ; Whit- 
man Knapp; Newman- Levy; Jerome J. Londin; Charles M 
Miller : Robert P. Patterson, Jr. ; Leonard B. Sand ; Leon Silver- 
man ; Paul Windels, Jr. 


The Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
COMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL: COURTS- 

(1965 Legislative -Bulletin No. 12). ' 

(A. Int. 2625, Pr. 2631, Mr. Curran; A. Int. 5104. Pr. 5333, Mr. Dowd; S Int 
1481, Pr. 1495, Mr. Bush ; S. Int. 3647. Pr. 3960, Mr. Mangano) ' 

system, creation of within executive depart- 

APPROVED ' 

mifise^ms would create a statewide identification and intelligence system 
withm the executive department. 8 system 

The bills provide for a director, to be appointed by the Governor with the ad 
vice and consent of the senate, and to hold office during the pleasure of the Gov 
ernor They would establish a central electronic 

mSfinai msfice iQf ?™ ation ^portaiit to tbe ad^stratiou of 

criminal justice identification data, criminal records, organized crimp in- 

teiligence- pursuant to agreements reached with courts of record and tbe various 
qualified law enforcement and correctional agencies ttroug^ut ttfstate 

The technical feasibility of the proposed system and its value to the relevant 
agencies were explored during 1963 in a study authorized by thl Governor with 

ber 1°963^tb C ml^ le if iSlatUre ’- and Were favorab, y ^Ported nS^ No7em- 
parthmlariy thoT eiif Nmv^irlf bWnS re ™ tcd in aa ad ™ory capacity 

be^put into effect as swiftlfa" ^Lffile. ValUaWe ’ W6 recammead tliat system 
For the reasons stated, these bills are approved. 

Committee on Criminal Courts, Law and Procedure, the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York 

Richard A. Green, chairman Leonard Reisman 

Harvey P Dale Irving Younger 

L iT D , Edward Brodsky 

Malaehy T. Mahon 

Courtlandh Nieoll Leon Polskv 

Burton B. Roberts Harold Reynolds ; 

rancis L. I alente Edwin Silberling 

Thomas D. Edwards . H. Richard Uviller ; 

William Scott EUis Patrick Wall 

Eleanor J. Piel ( Mrs. ) j 
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(Tile following. material was received for the record:) . ; ■' . / ; „ 

Statement bt John de J. Pemberton, Jr., Executive Director, American Civil 
Liberties Union, New York, N.Y. : • . • 

The American Civil Liberties Union is grateful for the opportunity- to present 
'its views regarding proposals for a Federal Data Center or centers which the 
Special Subcommittee on Invasion of Privacy is now considering. We applaud the 
Subcommittee’s concern over values threatened by these proposals and the obser- 
vation by Congressman Gallagher that they raise “serious questions about indi- 
vidual rights;” _ ... . .. . ' . 

The implications of such proposals shock the sensibilities of thinking Ameri- 
cans. In our modem age, with all of its intrusive impact on the individual, tra- 
ditional concepts of a man’s right to privacy are already being increasingly under- 
mined. These proposals would alarmingly accelerate this trend. 

The privacy of which we speak has been defined in these terms : 

“The essense of privacy is * * * the- freedom of the individual to choose for 
himself the time and circumstances under which, and most inqxjrtantly, the extent 
to which, his attitudes, beliefs, behavior and opinions are to be shared with or 
withheld from others;” Rueblhausen and Brim, “Privacy and Behavioral Re- 
search,” 65 Colum. L. REV. 1184, 1189 (1965). 

It is our concern that this privacy, which is an essential source of eivil liberties 
and therefore lies at the heart of our free society, will seriously be jeopardized by 
proposals presently being made for the collecting and centralizing of all data 
possessed by the Government regarding each citizen. 

We concentrate our comments on two proposals, the FBI National. Crime In- 
formation Center and the National Data Center. 

Under the first proposal, a network of computers" would store all information 
on criminal conduct. Certain valid law enforcement purposes will be served 
by the creation of such a data center. Police work and crime detection can be 
more efficiently pursued if information concerning major crimes is readily and 
quicklv available to law enforcement officials. In addition, such a center can 
serve as a source of vital statistical research on crime and police practices in 
the United States. . ■ ■ . . . , . 

However, two dangers to civil liberties ate inherent m the existence of sucn 
an information center. The first of these, the widespread use of incomplete and 
unexplained arrest records, has long concerned the American Civil Liberties 
Union. We have been deeply troubled by the adverse consequences, to an in- 
dividual flowing from the recording of an arrest not followed by indictment or 
conviction, as well as from the making of a record of certain arrests, and even 
convictions, where the true nature of the conduct leading, to arrest (Such as 
peaceful participation in civil rights or peace marches) is not disclos'ed. In 
our correspondence over the past few years with the FBI about the arrest record 
problem it has been clearly established that too frequently local law enforce- 
ment officials report arrests to tbe FBI but fail to report later disposition of 
the case. Countless persons against whom charges have been dropped or who 
have been acquitted must still suffer the harsh consequences of a wrongful taint 
of criminality when seeking employment, or other privileges. These problems 
are even more grievious in the all-too-eommon case today of those arrested for 
the valid exrecise of constitutionally protected rights. No reliable procedure 
exists for differentiating such arrests in present FBI records from arrests made 
for the normal incidents of criminal conduct. - 

The union has frequently suggested methods to eliminate employment dis- 
crimination based upon the bare record of an arrest, urged better reporting of 
arrests and ultimate disposition in each case, and pressed for avenues of legal 
redress for improper, use of arrest records. Yet the problem remains, and will 
be accentuated by the creation of a central pool of information. Such a pool 
will serve only to multiply the deprivation of the civil liberties of those . who 
are wrongly arrested or arrested and even convicted for merely exercising 
their rights. Inaccurate' and prejudicial data will be made available to a greater 
number of police officials and through them to still greater numbers of un- 
authorized persons. A, : . 

Our second concern regarding the proposed FBI Crime Information Center 
is that it will be the repository not just for crime information, which is a valid 
function, but for other types of information not at all relevant to he prevention 
and detection of crime. It is said that other Federal investigative agencies will 
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be. invited to feed whatever information they choose into the huge reservoir that 
the national network of computers will store , and retrieve. Data concerning a 
person’s political beliefs and associations, gathered by various Federal security 
agencies, thus will become part of the crime data bank. The implications ate 
obvious: every local police official will be able to learn with facility not only 
whether a suspect has a .criminal record, a proper disclosure, but also whether 
he has at all deviated from his community’s political or social norms, a highly 
improper disclosure which threatens the enjoyment of first amendment protec- 
tions. We know from the history of our own McCarthy era how such informa- 
tion can be improperly used when placed in the wrong hands, to hound people 
out of their jobs and subject them to other reprisals for their dissenting or un- 
popular opinions. 

We therefore urge that, should such an FBI Center be created, strong safe- 
guards be instituted to insure that only proper or relevant information be stored 
and that it be used only for proper crime prevention or crime detection ends. 
Such safeguards should at a minimum — 

1. Prohibit the receipt and storing of information other than that formally 
recorded in connection with the report of a crime and the commencement 
and disposition of a criminal proceeding.. 

2. Prohibit the disclosure of such information to any but an authorized 
officer of a law enforcement agency. 

3. Effectively penalize the disclosure by the direct or ultimate recipients 
of information so obtained to anyone not authorized to receive it in the first 
instance, and 

4. Prohibit the disclosure of any information concerning arrests made 
more than 60 days preceeding disclosure. 

5. Provide procedures for the subject individual to learn the whole of 
the record kept about him, and to compel correction of inaccuracies and 
prejudicial omissions and the striking of stale records of arrests that have 
not led to conviction. 

Threatening as the proposed National Crime Information Center is, by far the 
more serious threat to civil liberties stems from proposals to establish a National 
Data Center whose ultimate design is to centralize in a single place all informa- 
tion possessed by any arm of the government on each individual. We agree with 
the statement of the chief personnel investigator for the Civil Service Commission 
that, “Whenever a bureaucracy amasses files about its citizens an inherent threat 
to liberty exists.” . In recent years, as our society has incredibly increased and 
proliferated information gathering about individuals, no person can embark on 
any of the activities which comprise the essence of modern life, from opening a 
charge account to seeking a change of jobs, without some investigator prying 
into his past and present life. In many instances these investigations serve a 
vital function. But far too often the quest for information expands out of 
proportion to the actual need. Worse, information relevant for one purpose may 
be disclosed in the course of a wholly, different inquiry as to which it is both 
irrelevant and prejudicial. 

There are two distinct threats to civil liberties posed by the creation of such 
a data bank. The first lies in the methods by which the information is gathered. 
Unfortunately, the great bulk of information about an individual is not gathered 
as the result of inquiries by skilled Government security investigators. Rather, 
it is often acquired by Government employees of poor judgment, by private agen- 
cies, credit unions, insurance companies, and businesses. Government agencies 
often farm out investigative work to private firms, and there is a considerable 
interchanging of data among Government and private sources. Once an unrelia- 
ble bit of information makes its way into a file it forms an indelible mark on a 
person’s record. The individual who is denied the Chance for employment or 
some other opportunity on the basis of such information is given no chance to 
rebut or disprove it. Dossiers are complied, the accuracy of which increasingly 
becomes more questionable. The computerization of such information in the 
data bank only compounds the basis abuse. 'Such procedures, taken as a whole, 
promote a society unresponsive to the necessities of human dignity and privacy, 
and in the particular case, deny the individual the elements of basic fairness. 

The second threat posed by the existence of such a data bank is that informa- 
tion will be used in harmful ways irrelevant to the specific purpose in each ease 
and not intended when the information was gathered. At present each of the 
numerous Federal agencies that gathered information on citizens mainta.in their 
own records for their own particular use. Under the proposed plan, all this in- 
formation will be centralized. Ultimately, at the push of the proverbial button, 
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an official from any agency will have access to every bit of data ever accumulated 
on a person, including information completely unrelated to bis concern. For 
example, information gatheredfroma passport application will- be available to 
tbe official processing a request for an FHA loan. Medical- and psychiatric- 
histories of applicants for veterans benefits may become available for political 
misuse. In our view, others simply have no business seeing data gathered for 
such special purposes. That such access can be abused’, and that improper de- 
terminations 'based on legally irrelevant information can be made, is a proved 
experience with -Government. During the 1950’s we learned the -tragic lesson that 
the confidentiality of Government files is already too difficult to maintain and that 
that there are unscrupulous persons who will utilize their access to file informa- 
tion for ulterior purposes. 

There is danger that data gathered by the Government will find its wav into 
the hands of private firms where it will be improperly used against an individual. 
Moreover, the reverse will also occur; thus, for example, a Government agency, 
itself unauthorized to administer a polygraph test- to job applicants, will have 
available the results of such a test administered to the individual when he ap- 
plied for employment with a private company; Prohibited results ’ will be 
achieved in an indirect fashion. When any official determination^ made on the 
basis of irrelevant information which that official has no right to consider, the 
end result is a deprivation of the individual’s civil liberties. ' 

In recent years the Supreme Court has erected consttutibnal barriers against 
the improper use of surreptitious surveillance devices ( Silrerman v.- United States, 
365 U.S. 505, 1961), has prohibited the attempted elicitation by Government 
agencies of information about an individual's assbeiational. ties' (Shelton v. 
Tucker, 364 U.S. 479, I960) and has taken the first -step toward defining an area 
of protected privacy and sanctity into which the Government may not intrude 
( Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 U.S. 479, 1965 ) . The proopsed data bank threatens 
to vitiate these protections so vital to bur free society. The content of conversa- 
tions, monitored by eavesdropping devices, may well be codified and put oh tape. 
The individual’s associations! ties will become part of his dossier available to the 
lowest personnel official. The private lives of our citizes, as “documented” by the 
basest form of gossip, will be fed into the machine. All this in the name of 
efficiency. - This is Government surveillance which brings 1984 to our doorstep. 

' Confirming our apprehension over the alarming implications of this proposal 
is the absence, in descriptive statements we have so far seen, of emphasis upon 
any such vital safeguards as those that have been suggested to the subcommittee 
by Prof. Charles A. Reich — and the concomitant likelihood that such safeguards 
will be overlooked in its implementation. Such safeguards would include — 

1. Prohibitions on the eliciting, storing, or retrieving by any officer of 
Government of certain types of information for any purpose. 

2. Provision to each citizen of an effective right to inspect the contents of 
information collected about him and to compel corrections of its inaccuracies 
and prejudicial omissions, and 

3. Limitations on the access to stored information to the original recipient 
of that information. 

The seeming insensitivity of proponents of the National Data Center to the needs 
for such safeguards underscores the reasons for our opposition. 

The principles which protect liberty and human dignity from the insistent de- 
mands of order and efficiency are the very stuff of which our democratic society 
is made. They demand that the collection, storing, and retrieving of essential 
information, such as that concerning crimes and criminal proceedings, be sur- 
rounded with safeguards of the kinds we have proposed. And they demand that 
all larger conceptions, looking to such essentially unlimited Federal surveillance 
as that of the proposed National Data Center, be rejected and discarded outright. 

We commend the subcommittee for its vigilant attention to these hazards. 


Paper Submitted bt De. Donald N. Michael, Professor of Psycholoot and 
Program Director in the Center foe Reseaech on the Utilization of 
- Scientific Knowledge, the University of Michigan Entitled “Speculations 
on , the Relation of the Computer to Individual Freedom and the: Right to 

Privacy” 

In this paper, we are concerned with the future— -the next 20 years or so. 
To look even that far ahead may well be a futile exercise, for the rate of change 
of technology and society threatens to make footless fantasying of any specula- 
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tions about the impact of selected factors. However, those who will have sig- 
nificant influence. on the-pplitiegl and.social processes of the next 20 years are 
alive today. Consequently, they share to some large degree the values prevailing 
now;, and this is important if we want to explore the significance of the computer 
for our kinds of privacy and freedom. . The years beyond the-realm of a 20-year 
period, may find us dealing with a population a significant proportion of which 
holds values quite different from today’s. Since we are not likely to know what 
those values might be, further speculations, than we are about to undertake -would 
hardly be worth the effort in the context of this Symposium. 

One approach to the kind of speculations we shall pursue herein would be to 
review with great precision and perspicacity the history and ramifications of the 
concepts of privacy and personal freedom, and in this light, to look at the possible 
effects of computers on them. We will not follow this approach; space and the 
author’s knowledge are too limited, and the concepts, whether they are refined 
philosophical, legal, ethical, or political formulations, undoubtedly will have 
their day when it- is time to inhibit or facilitate the impact of the computer. Be- 
fore then, the impact of computers on man will be reflected much more in the 
com m onplace responses , of our pluralistic society to these frequently misunder- 
stood and misapplied concepts. In particular, it should be understood that the 
writer’s grasp of these concepts is also of, the “common” variety. 

This paper should be read, then, as no more than a stimulus to further spec- 
ulation and much hard work. It is a preliminary exercise, an attempt to 
delineate some circumstances where; computers and the concepts of personal 
freedom and privacy may come together in the day-to-day environment of the 
next couple of decades to enhance or detract from the practice and preservation 
of freedom and privacy. We shall concentrate. on the. role of computers as the 
technological agents, for. these .developments. The microphone, tape recorder, 
miniature camera, and questionnaire are other formidable technological agents; 
their uses are well documented in two ..recent books and we need not review the 
matter here. 1 We shall be concerned more with .the implications for privacy 
and freedom implicit in the means and capacities of computers for processing 
^and evaluating information, however collected. Our goal is to .identify the inter- 
actions and the circumstances to look for if we wish to anticipate the impact of 
computers on freedom and privacy. 

In order to grasp fully the potential impact of computers, we must be clear 
about our versatility. In their simplest- forms they can sort punched cards and 
preform, at high speed, routine arithmetical and statistical calculations. In 
their more elaborate versions, computers can— 

“be built to detect and correct errors in their own performance and to indicate to 
men which of their components are producing the error. They can make judg- 
ments on the basis of instruction’s programed into them. They can remember 
and search their memories for appropriate data, which either has been pro- 
gramed into them along with their instructions or has been acquired in the process 
of manipulating new data. Thus, they can learn on the basis of past exper- 
ience with their environment. They can receive information in more codes and 
sensory modes than men can. They are beginning to perceive and to recognize 
* * *. Much successful work has been done on computers that can program 
themselves. For example, they are beginning to operate the way man appears 
to when he is exploring ways of solving a novel problem. That is, they apply 
and then modify, as appropriate, previous experiences with and methods of solu- 
tion for what appear to be related problems. Some of the machines show origi- 
nality and unpredictability.” 2 

Let us also recognize that the impact of computer technology will not be 
unilateral. Rather, it will be profoundly affected by attitudes held by signifi- 
cant portions of the public and their leaders— attitudes favorable, indifferent, or 
antagonistic to privacy and freedom. There are, of course, great social pressures 
already operating which run counter to the preservation of privacy. We shall 
not explore the sources of these pressures and anxieties ; they are recognized as 
chronic states of mind and action for a large part of our population and its 
leadership. But they result In conformity and in the justification of exposure, 
and in order to conform or to assure that others meet certain standards of con- 
formity, people need to know what other people are doing, especially in their 
less easily observable lives. Our mass media in particular stimulate and cater 
to this need, and they revel in the publicizing of personalities by stripping 

1 Packard, .The Naked Society (1963i)i and Brenton, The Privacy Invaders (1964). 

2 Michael, Cybernation : The Silent Conquest 6^8 (1963). 
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away privacy, whether it be from the individual, his home, the classified 
senatorial hearing, or the diplomatic conference. There is every reason to believe 
that defining “reality” in terms of persons and in personal, terms will continue, 
especially as the new, depersonalized reality becomes too complex to convey much 
meaning to the average citizen. Personalities 1 are meaningful, and defining 
reality in terms of personalities will continue both to appeal to the conventional 
wisdom and experience of most people and to provide an attitudinal environment 
wherein it is more permissible for business and Government tO probe persons, too. 

Up to the present, “central city” concentration (in contrast to most suburban 
situations) population growth, and increasing physical mobility have given the 
individual some relative opportunity to lose himself, or to be anonymous, thereby 
preserving to some extent his privacy and freedom of action. As we shall see, 
much of whatever ecological advantage these sources of anonymity provide prob- 
ably will disappear even if, as is unlikely, the flight to the suburbs ceases. 

We must realize, too, that the ways in which the applications of computer 
technology affect other important aspects of our social environment inevitably 
will reinforce or overcome attitudes about freedom and privacy. In particular, 
the computer will have an increasingly significant influence on the design and 
conduct of public policies. The states of mind and conditions for action result- 
ing from the implementation of these policies will affect the ease with which one 
can pursue freedom and privacy. An obvious inhibiting influence upon that 
pursuit would be produced by the siege style of command and control of society 
which Harold Lasswell calls the “garrison state.” 3 A garrison state might 
well be the consequence of an ever more elaborate proliferation of national secu- 
rity policies, guided and embellished by the kinds of computer-based war games, 
weapons systems, and sophisticated strategies which have become fashionable 
in the last several years. On the other hand, a federally integrated attack 
on crime, fully using the ability of the computer to organize and interpret data 
about criminals and crimes, eventually would free many terrorized people from 
threats of death or disaster and open business opportunities now preempted 
by the freewheeling criminal. Thus, it would not be surprising if, in the 
future, people were willing to exchange some freedom and privacy in one area 
for other social gains or for personal conveniences. Nor would it be the first 
time they have done so. 

With such background considerations in mind, let us speculate on particular 
circumstances in which the computer will confront what, in myth or actuality, 
we take to be present privileges of privacy or freedom. 

PSIVACY 

Consider that kind of privacy which exists by virtue of the ability to restrict 
access to information about oneself and one’s related activities and records. 
By and large, the information thus restricted concerns the historical self: not 
only one’s outward conduct, but also his inward evolution as a human being. 

The availability of computers can alter seriously the degree to wheh one 
can restrict such access. Several factors which have determined degrees of 
privacy in the past are — 

(1) The ability of the privacy invader to bring together data which has 
been available, but which has been uncollected and unco Hated; 

(2) The ability of the privacy invader to record new data with the pre- 
cision and variety required to gain new or deeper insight into the private 
person ; 

(S) The ability of the invader to keep track of a particular person in a 
large and highly mobile population ; 

(4) The ability of the invader to get access to already Sled data about 
the private person ; and 

(5) The ability of the invader to detect and interpret potentially self- 
revealing private information within the data to which he has access. 

What is the interplay of these factors and what is , their significance for 
privacy in the light of the computer’s, capabilities? Much of one’s privacy 
remains undisturbed because no one has had the ability to pull together avail- 
able information — or because no one. has been sufficiently interested to go to 
the trouble of doing so. To understand the private implications in available 
data might first require both locating and integrating much widely dispersed 
information. 


3 Lasswell, “National Security and. Individual Freedom,” 47— 49 : (1950) . 
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The meaning of the, information may be unclear, and, therefore, still private. 
More information may be needed, and the quality of it may depend on updated 
surveillance of the person, involved. Considering the size and mobility of our 
society, these problems have made privacy invasion very difficult, but, as we 
shall see, the computer makes it much more feasible. 

Private information about a person may exist which is ethically or legally 
restricted to those who have a legitimate right to it. . Such information, about 
a great portion of our population, exists in business, medical, government, and 
political files, and in the form of psychological tests, private and government 
job application histories, Federal and State income tax records, draft records, 
security and loyalty investigations, school records, bank records, credit his- 
tories, criminal records, and diaries. Each day more of these records are trans- 
lated from paper to punchcards and magnetic tapes. In this way they are made 
more compact, accessible, sometimes, more private, and, very importantly, more 
centralized, integrated, and articulated. The results are more complete records 
on each individual and a potential for more complete cross-correlations. The 
would-be invader who knows about these centralized or clustered inventories 
need not search for sources, and therefore he may be much more inclined to 
examine the records than if a major search for the sources of information were 
necessary. . 

As population and mobility increase, there will be other incentives to establish 
central data files, for these will make it easier for the consumer in new environ- 
ments to establish who be is and, thereby, to acquire quickly those conveniences 
which follow from a reliable credit rating and an acceptable social character. 
At the same time, such central data files will make it easier for the entrepreneur 
or government -official to insure his security, since he will know at all times 
with whom he is dealing. In consequence, we can expect a great deal of infor- 
mation about the social, personal, and economic characteristics of individuals to 
be supplied voluntarily: — often eagerly- — in order that, wherever they are, they 
may have access to the benefits of the economy and the government. 

While this sort of information is accumulating, the behavioral scientist, in 
direct consequence of the capabilities of the larger computer, will be improving 
his ability to understand, predict,' and affect the behavior of individuals and 
groups. For the computer provides two prerequisites for the development of 
effective social engineering. First, only the computer can process fast enough 
the enormous amounts- of data needed to know what the existing states of social 
and economic affairs are. In the past, such information was cantay or non- 
existent, or what there was more or less out of date. This'no longer need be; 
and it certainly will not continue to be, since coping with sheer, social com- 
plexity will require that such information be abundantly available. In the 
second place, the computer will let the social scientist manipulate enough varia- 
bles and enough circumstances in sufficiently complex ways to invent subtle 
models about the behavior of man and his institutions. Simulation of the 
behavior of individuals and institutions through the use of computers is well 
underway, and all signs are that it will be exceedingly productive. There is 
every reason to believe, then, that with the development of these sophisticated 
models, and with access to centralized data banks where many of the character- 
istics of each person, the institutions with which he is involved, and the.environ- 
, ment in which he operates, are recorded, it should be possible to develop a 
sophisticated understanding of the present behavior of individuals and to pre- 
dict with some assurance various aspects of their future behavior as well as to 
interpret and deduce aspects of their past behavior. How detailed and valid 
the conclusions will in fact be remains to be seen, but it is very likely that 
average citzens, as well as those who will have a vested interest in using such 
predictions, probably will overestimate their precision. Even today, many 
people are willing, indeed sometimes want, to believe that the behavioral scien- 
tist can understand and manipulate their behavior. "Whether the ability to 
predict behavior will be used to invade privacy and freedom will depend on 
more than technological capability, but certainly the capacity for invasion will 
increase as behavioral engineering progresses. 

The ability of the user of private information to gain access to already 
collected data, about the individual will depend on several factors. To under- 
stand the range . of possibilities it should be recognized that, increasingly, 
data will be stored in memory banks shared by several users. A computer’s 
memory banks can be so large that only a relatively few users can employ their 
entire capacity. Furthermore, the speed and capacity of computer processing 
is so high that it is much more efficient to have several users sharing time on 
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the machine. This means that while one user’s finger is moving toward a con- 
trol button on his computer control panel, another person is using the circuits 
he will be using a few seconds later. In the future, one' computer user might 
accidentally gain access, through equipment malfunction, to another’s infor- 
mation stored in shared memory banks. It is also possible that such informa- 
tion could be retrieved deliberately and clandestinely by querying the computer 
with someone else’s retrieval codes or by otherwise tricking the computer and 
its memories. Shared computer time and shared memory banks are new tech- 
niques, and the possibilities for their abuse will become fully apparent only 
with extensive use — and misuse. Of course, one information user, through 
legitimate means, could gain the use ; of information in another organization’s 
memory: Certainly, governmental interagency cooperation is inevitable. This 
is likely to occur also in some forms of interbusiness cooperation. As com- 
puters are interconnected more and more, as related organizations come to 
share specific memory banks, the inclination to share information and the ease 
of doing so wiil increase. After all, one of the advantages of the large-scale use 
of computers is the savings to be made by eliminating duplication of infor- 
mation and by standardizing information collecting forms and data retrieval 
languages. - " " “ : 

So far we have speculated on the increased opportunities which the com- 
puter provides for invading privacy from “outside” the person. But there 
are trends which suggest that many people are likely to cooperate in exposing 
their previously private selves. Systematic exposure of the private self through 
questionnaires, interviews, and test taking is becoming - steadily more wide- 
spread and probably more acceptable. The pressures toward — indeed, the at- 
tractiveness of — this kind of exposure are strong. In the first place, many 
Americans like to believe that getting ahead is a matter of ability and per- 
sonality rather than luck or nepotism or some other kind of wbimsey in those 
who hire and fire them, or in those who acknowledge or ignore them when 
opportunities arise. As the society growk more complex’ and the individual’s 
sense of his ability to; influence it in his own interest seems smaller, the tendency 
to, depend for placement and advancement on what can be revealed about 
oneself which can be evidenced and acted on “scientifically” may well increase. 
This would be a natural extension of our dependence, on' the expert, for it will 
be the expert who will assess one’s “true” value — at least one’s economic value — • 
by evaluating the private information one makes available about oneself. This 
response . also will be a natural extension of our dependency on the' machine, 
which in this case' will help the expert or make the decisions itself about the 
value of the individual, impersonally but with great ’ precision, on the basis of 
what it knows. And the machine will do so “privately” : it will not blabber 
secrets to other m aehines or other people. 

Complementary pressures’, from those who would use information about the 
private person are likely to be great. The real or imagined need to use people 
efficiently will increase as. more organizations find themselves in the throes of 
complicated and disrupting reorganization, remodeling people and procedures to 
meet requirements imposed by the use of automation and computers. Thus 
executives and decision makers, responding to emotional and practical pressures, 
will try to squeeze “the utmost from available personal information as clues to 
efficient job assignments. Increasingly, executives seem to seek security through 
technological intervention in the conduct of their activities. This tendency will 
be reinforced as more executives become the products of physical Or social engi- 
neering backgrounds. As the behavioral scientists’ predictive capabilities are 
increasingly recognized, and as business and Government become more profes- 
sionalized and rationalized through ithe combined impact of 'the availability and 
capabilities of computers and the hyperrational orientations of the personalities 
who tend these devices, management will seek more and more to learn all it can 
about the people it.uses and about the people it serves, in order that its tasks may 
be more efficiently conducted in the public interest or in its own. This is, of 
course, simply a continuation of a well-rutted .trend. For some years we have 
assumed or accepted that efficient Government, .Government subject to as little 
internal disruption as possible, “requires” personnel selection on the basis of 
very private information about an applicant’s sex life, family affairs, and early 
ideological enthusiasms. Since most new jobs in the past two decades have been 
Government or Government-related jobs, we can expect this trend to continue, the 
result being that more people than ever will be on file. • ' ••• 


We have noted the likelihood that, as -the years go on, the pressures will In- 
crease substantially to collect and use available data about the private individ- 
ual, to enlarge the scope of that data, and to attempt to correlate and expand its 
implications and meaning. To some extent, each user of information will gather 
his own, but, in keeping with standards of efficiency, there will be efforts to gain 
access to data accumulated by others. For example, we can expect pressures to 
combine credit rating information with Government job application information, 
with school psychological testing information, and so on. In . an enormously 
complex society, everyone may have something to gain by this process as well as 
something, to lose. 

One thing is clear : for a long time indeed no correlation of data will account 
fully for the personality being evaluated and interpreted. Whatever the person 
providing the information believes, and whatever those using the information 
believe, there still will be a truly private person left, undetected by the computer. 
This is not meant in any mystical sense. It will take much longer than the 20- 
year period we are dealing with to gain enough understanding of human 'beings 
truly to strip them of all the private self which they think they volunteer to 
expose. Nevertheless, in many situations, that information which can be 
processed through punchcards or memory tapes will he accepted as the impor- 
tant private profile of the individual. This will be so because, limited as the 
data may he in some abstract -sense, this will he the 'information most conveniently 
available to the users for the assessment of 'the individual. And iit will not be 
trivial or simple information. It will be impressive in its scope, and the com- 
puter will be impressive in the processing of it. Thus the users will choose to 
believe that this is the important part Of the private life of the individual, and 
from the economic standpoint it, may well be. Similarly, many of those supply- 
ing the information will come to believe they are revealing their private selves. 
In other words, that, which will he valued and acted! on’ as if it were the private 
individual 'will be that which can -be tested and assessed in ways which can be 
recorded and manipulated by computers. Of course,, not everyone will succumb 
to this bifurcation of self, but enough may do so to make it an Important factor 
in bur society. . The result, may be that many will feel they or others have no 
private lives. Others will feel that their “real” private lives are even more pri- 
vate because' they are relatively more ignored — the computer won’t be able to do 
anything with themi - Thereby we shall have a new measure of privacy : that part 
of one’s life which Is defined as unimportant (or especially important) simply 
because the computers cannot deal with it. 

No one using the output from a computer needs to know as much about the 
data fed into it as does the programer. Without intimate and extensive under- 
standing of the data and the uses to be made of it; the programs which determine 
how the computer operates, and hence the quality of its output, will be crude. 
On the other hand, executive decisions often depend less on knowledge of details 
than on overall grasp of the situation. As a result, the programer often will be 
the person with potentially the most intimate knowledge of the private lives of 
those whose data is processed. This potentiality need not: restilt in his having 
specific knowledge about specific people,- since a programer Is unlikely ever to 
see the materials which are input to the computer whose processes he has ar- 
ranged. But given his deeper understanding of how the data are being processed, 
what assumptions are made about the relationship Among the data, 1 what con- 
straints must be put on the data ih order for the computer to use it, it is entirely 
possible' that the programer may be called upon in difficult cases to enrich the 
executive’s basis for decision making. In this way, the programer may become 
privy to very private information about specific individuals. There may then 
arise a demand for programers with ethical standards which now are not consid- 
ered prerequisites to their trade; Inevitably, of course, there will be corrupt- 
ibles among this group who will leak private information. 

In another sense the programer will become important for the preservation 
of privacy and freedom. The way he arranges the relationships in the informa- 
tion to be processed and the relative emphasis he gives to different items could 
result in distortions in the “history” of the person and, hence, in the implica- 
tions of the data. In other words, the programer could invent a private life. 
The question then arises of how the individual protects and asserts his own 
version of his private life over and against that defined by the computer. In 
the past, it has been possible to refer differences in present interpretations of 
past events to witnesses or paper records or photographs. Such records "were 
public in that they were visually comprehensible. But records storage will 
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become ever more bulky and retrieving information will become an increasingly 
awkward and vexing task as the population increases and as the amount of 
information about each member of the population increases for the reasons we 
have discussed. The incentives to put this information into computer memories 
will thereby increase. But if history is recorded on tapes, in magnetic codes, and 
on molecular films, the definition of what was will become ever more dependent 
on how the machine has been programed and what it is able to retrieve from its 
memories. As respect for and dependence on the computer increases, it is 
likely that respect for and dependence on fragile and “ambiguous” paper records 
will decrease, lessening the ability of the individual to establish a past history 
different from that jointly provided by the programer of raw data and the inter- 
preter of processed data. -There will be fewer opportunities to derive a public 
consensusion what the data “is,” for there will be no public language' in which 
the primary data will be recorded through which the public can verify the mean- 
ings and facts of the , records. ; Robert Davis of the Systems Development Corp. 
compares , this ; situation to: the time when the Bible was interpreted to' the 
illiterate, : and what the Bible said and meant depended > exclusively on what 
those who could read claimed it said and meant. < ' , , 

On the other hand, centralizationof private information and its preservation in 
computer memories . mays decrease. illegltimate;leaks.;of that- information. Those 
who will, have access to personal; history , will : see much: more of. it; than was 
usually: the case when it was contained, in printed records, but fewer curious 
eyes will have, knowledge, of any part of the private history of the individual. 

- . /.PERSONAL FREEDOM ■£: -I : 

Now let us look at a few possible confrontations between the freedom of the 
individual and the computer. . 

There is one form of technology tied to the computer which today increases 
freedom for some and. which may in the future decrease: it for others. This is 
the technique of telemetering information from tiny sensors and transmitters 
embedded in the human body. Right now, one form of these devices keeps 
recalcitrant hearts beating, steadily. In a few years, in variations of already 
existing experimental devices, they will transmit information about subtle 
internal states through a computer to the doctor, continually or at any time he 
wishes. Clearly, the lives and liberty of people dependent on such support 
will be enhanced, for it will provide greater opportunity to move and to live 
than would be theirs if this information were not so continuously and directly 
available.. 

It is hot impossible to imagine that parolees will check in and be monitored by 
transmitters embedded in their flesh, reporting their whereabouts in code and 
automatically as they pass receiving stations (perhaps like fireboxes) systemati- 
cally deployed over the country as part of one computer-monitored network. 
Indeed, if they wish to be physically free, it is possible that whole classes of 
persons who represent some sort of potential threat to society or to themselves 
may be required to keep in toiich in this way with the designated keepers of 
society. 

It may seem farfetched to suggest that such people might walk the streets 
freely if their whereabouts and physiological states must be transmitted continu- 
ally to a central computer. But two trends indicate that, at least for those who 
are emotionally disabled, this is not unlikely. We are now beginning to treat 
more and more criminals as sick people. We are beginning to commit them for 
psychiatric treatment rather than to jail. This treatment may have to continue 
indefinitely, since frequently a psychiatrist will not be prepared to certify that his 
patient will not commit the same kind of crime again (as is now required for 
sexual offenders under psychiatric treatment)-. ' At the same time, chemical and 
psychotherapeutic techniques for inducing tranquil emotional states are likely 
to improve. We may well reach the point where.it will be permissible to allow 
some emotionally ill people the freedom of the streets, providing they are effec- 
tively “defused” through chemical agents. The task,, then, for the computer-linked 
sensors would be to telemeter, not their emotional states, but simply the suf- 
ficiency of concentration of the chemical agent to insure an acceptable emotional 
state. When the chemical agent weakens to a predetermined point, that in- 
formation would be telemetered via the embedded sensors to the ComputerL and 

4 Interview with Robert Davis of Systems Development Gorp.,: in Washington, D.C. 
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appropriate action could be taken. I am not prepared to speculate whether such 
a situation would increase or decrease the personal freedom of the emotionally 
ill person. 

Already the computer is being used in conjunction with other technologies to 
retrieve information customarily stored in libraries. Doubtless, this use of the 
computer will expand greatly. Tied in with telephone lines and television cables, 
it will make it possible to gain access to vast areas of knowledge without: leaving 
one’s own local area. To the extent that knowledge increases the individual’s 
opportunities for growth and effective mobility, we could say that such access 
at a distance will increase his freedom. This will be especially true for those 
who do not live near the conventional repositories of information. 

•; It- .is sometimes suggested that the computer will bring back townhall democ- 
racy by making it possible for every voter to express his opinion at the time his 
representative needs it, merely be a pushbutton response to a teletyped or mass- 
media-transmitted request, for the constituent’s position on a given topic. 
The voter would gain more freedom to express himself, but that of the repre- 
sentative to act in terms of his own estimate of the best interests of the Nation 
or his district might be lessened by such ubiquitous and massive grassroots 
expression. If the. representative were able to determine the voter’s understand- 
ing of the issue in order to assess the meaning of his pushbutton: vote, however, 
and if he had information on voters so that they could be clustered according 
to background, thereby allowing patterns of votes to be more fully interpreted, 
the representatives’- ability to act in the combined interests of his various con- 
stituencies and the Nation at large could be increased. Such data also would 
give him a better basis for providing his constituents with the information 
they need in order to vote more intelligently. The biggest unknown would seem to 
be whether one could count on developing an intelligent and enlightened public, 
or whether . computers used this way would simply increase the likelihood of 
representatives being swayed or dominated! by a mass incapable of judging tho 
meaning or implications of the complex issues it is asked to evaluate. 

If it is worthwhile, the enormous capacity of computers can provide the basis 
for differentiating among many -subpopulations. This, capability could mean in- 
creased responsiveness on the part of data users and planners -to the different 
social, psychological, and material needs of each of these populations. It could 
lead to more opportunities for individual expression, at least to the extent that 
the . substance of individual expression is significantly differentiated by mem- 
bership : in various subgroups. In this -sense, the computer could! provide a 
greater opportunity for freedom than would be available in a large society which 
had to plan and operate in terms of overall averages rather than differentiated 
averages. But this capability for recognizing differences in populations and in- 
terest groups could also be applied to more detailed surveillance, causing a much 
greater loss of freedom than would result in a large population dealt with in over- 
all averages. In the latter situation, the individual could more easily lose him- 
self in the mass. 

Behavior is internally mediated by the individual’s history, personality, and 
physical capabilities, and externally by -the constraints which environment im- 
poses or the opportunities which it provides. Knowledge of external environ- 
mental characteristics increases the observer’s ability to predict individual be- 
havior. This is evidenced by the ability of police, military intelligence, or traffic 
control experts to predict, -from knowledge of their environments, likely behavior 
of specified people or groups. Obviously, these predictions are improved greatly 
when added to knowledge of the environment is knowledge of the typical response 
of the individual to similar environments. The police capturing the criminal 
when he returns to the scene of the crime, the successful guerrilla ambush, the 
parent removing “temptation” from the child’s environment, and the “lead item” 
sale, are all examples of how the discovery of patterns of correspondence be- 
tween environment -and individual behavior toward it can be used to predict and 
channel that behavior. Better predictions about behavior should be possible 
when external environment can be codified and defined in much, greater detail by 
using computerized data and by : using the computer to detect patterns of se- 
quences and arrangements of individual acts through elaborate analysis and syn- 
thesis of the data.' The resulting predictions could be used to alter an environ- 
ment (inanimate or human) in order to provide more opportunities. for_ alter- 
native behavior to facilitate habitual behavior, or to inhibit or terminate 
behavior. 
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As usual, the consequences of environmental controls for freedom could go 
either way. Improved surveillance techniques would mean less crime, or, at 
any rate, less than there would be without such techniques. Less crime means 
more freedom and privacy, at least for the law abider. But the same techniques 
could be used against the law abider if his Government wanted to make, say, a 
routine security check in the interests of social stability. 

Whenthe application of computers requires that people change their behavior 
toward something familiar, they may well interpret this as an imposition on 
their freedom. This interpretation is in keeping with the belief long held by 
many that the machine is the chief threat to the spontaneity (freedom) of man. 
The recent furor over all-digit dialing demonstrates how seriously this threat is 
taken. 5 In the abstract, at least, one’s freedom to dial long-distance numbers 
direct may be increased by this new system, and certainly it is not lessened com- 
pared to what it was when one used a mixture of letters and numbers. But: ob- 
viously many people feel their freedom has been abridged because for them it 
seems easier to remember combinations of letters and numbers, and because this 
change symbolizes more mechanization and, thereby, a challenge to the freeman. 
Undoubtedly, there will be further “invasions” of this sort. 

An important variant of this state of mind is found in responses to the nation- 
wide computerized system which makes it possible for a cashier to determine 
quickly whether an unfamiliar person seeking to cash a check has a criminal 
record. Through this system (cashier to computer to police) a number of 
criminals have been apprehended while they waited for their check to be cashed. 
Abhorrence of the system and sympathy for the bum-check passer is a common — 
although, of course, not unanimous — response to descriptions of -this system in 
action. 

Apparently, in many minds there is combined a sense of “There but for the 
grace of God * * *” and a realization that the inclination to violence and law- 
breaking which most of us harbor) will be throttled more and more even in fan- 
tasy. For what : is mere man against the implacable, all-seeing machine? The 
godlike omniscience of the computer essentially destroys his hope, and hence his 
freedom to fantasy, that he can get even unfairly with a society which he thinks 
has been unfair to him. If the computerized world of tomorrow produces the 
kinds of. rationalized standards which increase one’s frustration and inhibition, 
then certainly this invasion of one’s right to hope (i.e., to fantasy antisocial suc- 
cess). will be interpreted as some kind of invasion of his personal freedom. If so, 
there most certainly will foe an acceleration of a trend already underway : “Frust- 
rate” the machines. In a spirit of desperation and vengeance people are bend- 
ing punehcards, filling prepunched holes, and punching out additional ones. 
(Injunctions have already made it clear that this destruction of private property 
will not be tolerated, regardless of its contribution to the preservation of psychic 
property ; the machine wins.) They are also overpaying, by one cent, computer- 
calculated and computer-processed bills and refusing to use postal ZIP codes. 

Now, it may well be that existing law or future decisions and actions of courts 
and legislatures will enforce and elaborate present legal powers in order to 
conquer -the threats to freedom and privacy on which we have speculated. But 
seldom is a law promulgated in anticipation of problems, especially when there 
are powerful’ interests which benefit from freedom to exploit. Moreover, as we 
have seen, in most cases there may be a potential or actual gain for freedom or 
privacy along with the loss. And -as we well know, even existing laws pro- 
tecting privacy and freedom are often difficult to apply ubiquitously and effec- 
tively. In the hothouse world of Washington, D.C., it is commonly believed 
that anyone who is anyone at all has had or is having his phone tapped by 
Government agents. Whether or not this is true; what is important is that 
people believe it is true, and they accept this situation feeling either that the 
Government has a right to such spying or that, even if if hasn’t, they can do 
nothing about It. We are all well aware of the increasing pressures to enlarge 
the search and arrest powers of the police in the face of expanding urban crime. 
We know, too, that in some places some of these powers have been granted or 
their unsanctioned use tolerated. And what shall we ocnclude about such modi- 
fications of the law as that represented by an executive order which gave the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities for the period of the 88th Congress 

6 See, e.g., Time, July 13, 1962, p. 53 ; Washington Evening Star, Jan. 31, 1964, p. A12, 

col. 2. 
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the right of access to any income, excess-profits, estate, or gift tax records it 
wished concerning subversives? 6 

In the face of the increasingly complex tasks of maintaining, to say nothing 
of improving, urban society ; in the face of general popular disagreement at best, 
and indifference at worst, about the proper conduct and protection of the in- 
dividual in this alienated and splintered world; in the face of the special ad- 
vantages the computer provides to increase information, command, and control— 
I would speculate that, at least for some time to come, these advantages will 
generally be considered more important than protection or preservation of those 
threatened aspects of freedom and privacy we have examined, here. 7 


« Executive Order 11100, Fed. 11109, 28 Fed. Keg. 5351 (1963) . 

7 I am indebted to David T. Bazelon, Robert Davis, and Patricia McMonigle for their 
suggestions during the preparation of this statement . 
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Appendix 1. — Report op the Committee on the Preservation and 
Use op Economic Data to the Social Science Research Council, 
April 1965 

Members of the Committee on the Preservation and Use of Economic .Data 

Richard Ruggles, chairman. 

Richard Miller, secretary. 

Edwin Kuh, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Stanley Lebergott, Wesleyan University. 

Guy Orcutt, University of Wisconsin. 

Joseph Pechman, Brookings Institution. 

Summary of Report 

During the past four years the Committee on the Preservation and Use of 
Economic Data has met with a considerable number of Federal agencies con- 
cerned with the collection and use of data in machine readable form. The prime 
concern of the committee has been the development and preservation of data 
for use in economic research.- Although considerable progress has been achieved 
in specific areas, the committee has concluded that three more general lines of 
action are required. Specifically, these are (1) the Federal Government should 
Undertake the establishment of a Federal Data Center ; (2) procedures should 
be established to insure the development and preservation of import data ; and 
(S') research institutions and universities should develop an organization for 
coordinating their requests for economic data. 

First, the committee urges that the Bureau Of the Budget, in view of its 
responsibility for the Federal statistical program, immediately take steps to 
establish a Federal Data Center. Such a Federal Data Center should have 
the authority to obtain computer tapes and other machine readable data pro- 
duced by all Federal agencies. It would have the function of providing data 
and service facilities so that within the proper safeguards concerning the dis- 
closure of information both Federal agencies and users outside of the Govern- 
ment would have access to basic data. The Federal Data Center would require 
computer facilities, and it would need to be staffed with personnel capable of 
understanding the data problems in the various areas. In view of the im- 
portance of the Federal Data Center, the committee suggests that the Center be 
established with specific responsibilities for these functions and interagency 
authority to carry them out. 

Second, the committee urges that the Office of Statistical Standards of the 
Bureau of the Budget place increased emphasis on the systematic preservation in 
usable form of important data prepared by those agencies engaging in statistical 
programs. In both the initial budget for statistical programs and the subsequent 
review of ongoing work, the Bureau of the Budget should see that provision is 
made for the development of computer tapes of important data, together with 
the supplementary material required for interpretation. 

Third, the committee recommends that at an early date the Social Science Re- 
search Council convene representatives from research institutions and univer- 
sities in order to develop an organization which can provide a clearinghouse 
and coordination of requests for data made by individual scholars from Federal, 
agencies. In addition, such an organization would serve the Federal Government 
in an advisory capacity and provide a mechanism for the development of data 
tapes needed for research purposes in specific areas of economic research. 
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The Background and, History of the Committee 

In December 1959, tbe executive committee of tbe American Economic Asso- 
ciation devoted a part of its annual meeting to tbe consideration of tbe preserva- 
tion and use of data for economic research. Tbe AEA Executive Committee rec- 
ognized that research in the social sciences in general, and in the discipline of 
economics in particular, to an increasing extent requires large systematic col- 
lections of microdata for the formulation and testing of hypotheses, and that col- 
lections of microdata are research tools for the social scientist much in the 
same way that books and manusc-ripts-are for the humanities and laboratories are 
for the scientist. 

Although the AHA Executive Committee agreed that the problem of develop- 
ing and preserving important bodies of microdata was extremely important, they 
concluded that it was not feasible for the American Economic Association to un- 
dertake an effort in this area, since the organizational structure of the association 
makes it difficult for subcommittees to carry out substantive work of this nature. 
The executive committee therefore recommended that the Social Science Re- 
sareh Council set up a Committee on the Preservation and Use of Economic Data 
to study this problem and undertake any program of action which it might deem 
desirable. 

CREATION OF THE SSRC COMMITTEE 

Accordingly, in December 1960 the Social Science Research Council arranged an 
exploratory discussion of the problem of data preservation and use, drawing on 
social scientists from universities and the Federal Government. This discussion 
revealed that although there was a large area of common interest among the 
various social sciences, there were also wide differences in approach and areas of 
concern when any specific aspect of data preservation and use was being con- 
sidered. It became obvious that the problem was too broad and diverse to be 
solved by any simple general solution, and that a more concerted and focused at- 
tack on specific parts of the problem would have to be undertaken. 

For this reason, a small committee was then appointed to explore the prob- 
lems arising in the field of economic, data alone. This committee consisted of 
individuals who were; acquainted with the statistical work being done within 
the Federal Government, and who were also doing research using, large bodies 
of empirical data. At the outset the; newly constituted Committee on the 
Preservation and Use of Economic . Data recognized that in order to maximize 
the effectiveness, of its effort it should concentrate its attention on those areas 
which would yield the most valuable research materials per unit of cost. By 
definition this immediately excluded information which was widely scattered 
throughout the Government or stored in bundles in warehouses^ and it sug- 
gested that attention should be focused on those bodies, of information which 
were currently available in machine readable form. The C ommit tee was con- 
cerned with the archival problem, as well as the problem of making existing 
data currently available to research workers, and for this reason it proposed to 
examine the disposal policy of the various Federal agencies as well as to try 
to develop methods whereby machine readable data could be made directly 
available to scholars engaged in economic research. 

COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES, 1962-1964 

During the 3 years from 1962 through 1964, 'the Committee undertook to study, 
on an agency-by-agency basis, the problem of providing access to specific bodies 
of information. Meetings were held with a considerable number of independent 
agencies in the Departments of Commerce, Dabor, Treasury, Agriculture, Inte- 
rior, and Health, Education, and Welfare. In addition, the Committee kept in 
close contact with the Bureau of the Budget and the National Archives. In 
some cases, arrangements were made to create and make available specific bodies 
of information, and substantial progress was made in developing awareness of 
the general problem of preservation and use of data by the Federal agencies. 
Representatives of the National Science Foundation attended many of these 
meetings. 

Despite the progress which was. achieved in specific areas, however, the Com- 
mittee, at the end of 3 years’ operation, concluded that some more general solu- 
tion was required. Such a solution would require that the Federal Government 
develop (1) a systematic policy insuring the preservation of important data, 
and (2) mechanisms whereby data could be made available for research pur- 
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poses to universities and research institutions. In addition, the Committee also 
recognized that the universities and research institutions themselves should 
develop a more systematic and coordinated program of data development. _ 
This report is intended to set forth the conclusions of the Committee with 
respect to the problems inherent in the preservation and use of economic data 
collected by the Federal Government In addition, part II will consider the 
problem of data development facing universities and research institutions, and 
make recommendations as to steps which can be taken, in this area. 

Part I. The Responsibilities of the Federal Government in the Preservation and 

Use of Economic Data 

DECENTRALIZATION OF THE FEDERAL STATISTICAL SYSTEM 

The statistical system of the Federal Government is highly decentralized. In 
contrast with many other countries, the United States does not have a central 
statistical office which is responsible for the recordkeeping of the Nation. In- 
stead, each of the large number of administrative and regulatory agencies under- 
takes to provide much of the information which is required for its own opera- 
tion Thus, for example, the Bureau of Labor Statistics collects information 
on wholesale and retail prices, wage rates, employment, and a wide variety of 
other data relating to the role of labor in the economy. The Office of Busi- 
ness Economics provides data on .the national income accounts, showing the 
progress of business activities and the functioning of the economy. The Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission collect quar- 
terly financial reports on manufacturing corporations. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare collects the basic statistics on education and 

healthy at many instances, these statistics themselves are a byproduct of 
the regulatory process. Thus the Internal Revenue Service processes personal 
and business income tax returns and provides statistical tabulations! of these 
returns which constitute a basic statistical source. Similarly, the Social 
Security Administration, in carrying out its administration of the social secur- 
ity program, has large bodies of information on wage and salary payments to 
individuals. However, one Federal agency, the Bureau of the Census, performs 
many of the functions normally undertaken by a central statistical office. The 
Census Bureau is responsible for comprehensive data on population, housing, 
agriculture, manufactures, retail and wholesale trade, transportation, and 
government bodies. This information provides other agencies with basic in- 
formation about the American economy and its functioning. Thus, for example, 
census data provide much of the information behind the national income ac- 
counts and the detailed data about specific .States and cities. To an increasing 
extent, the Census Bureau is undertaking special services and tabulations for 
other Government agencies. Certain tasks formerly undertaken by other agen- 
cies, such as the collection of foreign trade statistics and labor force surveys, 
have became a regular part of the census program. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE OF STATISTICAL STANDARDS 

The Office of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget has the 
function of improving, developing, and coordinating Federal statistical services. 
There are two specific ways in which the Office of Statistical Standards can 
enforce coordination and maintenance of high statistical performance. First, 
all survey forms which are sent out by the Federal agencies for the collection 
of data must have the approval of the Office of Statistical Standards. Second, 
since it is a part of the Bureau of the Budget, the Office of Statistical Standards 
participates in the review of budget requests of the various agencies for statistical 
activtities. Both of these instruments are important, but unfortunately the 
task of coordination is so great that it is difficult to insure the comparability of 
data among various Federal agencies. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

The National Archives and Records Service has the responsibility for promot- 
ing improved current records, management, and disposal practices of Federal 
agencies, and for selecting, preserving, and making available to the Govern- 
ment and the public the permanently valuable noncurrent records of the Federal 
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Government. Before the. advent of the computer, the National Archives were 
concerned primarily either with the basic original records or documents ob- 
tained by the Federal agencies, Or with the analytic or statistical end products. 
The problems of Intermediate worksheets and data, in semiproeessed form were 
left largely to the discretion of the individual agencies involved. Thus, for 
example, with respect to the corporate tax records of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, the National Archives has preserved in warehouses bales of tax returns 
filed by corporations going back to 1909. In addition. National Archives has also 
preserved the statisticaT tabulations of tax returns. With the development of 
machine readable data, however, it is becoming increasingly obvious that bodies 
of information in machine readable form which are intermediate between the 
original records obtained by a Federal agency and the final statistical tabulations 
may be more worth .preserving . than the original records themselves. There is 
a growing recognition by the National Archives of this fact; The committee 
was very much impressed by the . active interest which the staff of the National 
Archives showed in this problem. However, again the problem is so vast that 
it may require completely new procedures and policies in the future. ..j 

IMPACT OF THE COMPUTER OX DATA PROCESSING 

Data processing methods have undergone a systematic evolution which has 
had far-reaching implications ‘for the Federal Statistics system ever since the 
original punchcard. equipment was introduced.. Early computers were to some 
degree a logical .extension offhis punchcard equipment. Although the Univac 
Model I pioneered by the Bureau of the Census in the early 1950’s represented 
a monumental step forward, it was only the. modest beginning of what has 
turned out to be a completely new technology; . Each- succeeding generation of 
computers incorporates improvements in the size'of memory, the speed of compu- 
tation, and the density of data storage on tape such that the .capacity and speed 
of operate have been increased many times over.. By now the technological 
revolution has become, so great that a reexamination of the organization of the 
t- Federal statistical system is urgently needed. 

Increase in efficiency •••. ' 

From the outset, the computer, like other forms of automation,- has reduced 
the amount of labor required in the processing of data. -Before their introduc- 
tion, a large organization of clerks and punchcard machine operators was needed 
to handle the huge volume Of piinchcar ds required for any substantial statistical 
operation. Sorting tabulating, and computing were relatively lengthy proc- 
esses. Even for minimal tabulations a great many steps were requested. 1 It is 
true, of course, that the computer has made necessary the development of special- 
ists who could fyrite programs for data processing, but once a program is written 
and proved out, it can be used to process large masses Of information rapidly and 
with a small staff. - 

Reduction m . processing time 

Equally important, the time required for data processing has also been sub- 
stantially reduced. Operations which formerly took 7 to 8 months to carry 
out now have been reduced to a matter of weeks. In the processing of the 
1960 population census, the time required for certain steps was reduced from 
several years to several months. This shortening of time has not only meant an 
increase in efficiency in terms of overhead and other fixed elements in the pro- 
gram, but it has also resulted in making important information available more 
promptly. This reduction of the timelag between the collection of information 
and its availability greatly affects the usefulness of the information. 

! Improvement in .data quality 

The computer has also made possible new kinds of analysis which could not 
have been done before because of the cost and time required to carry out the 
necessary computations. First, it has become possible to examine and edit much 
more carefully than was possible heretofore. Computers can “wash” the infor- 
mation, and find inconsistencies which would have gone unnoticed in hand 
editing. Editing instructions to test the reasonableness of the basic information 
can be built into the processing programs. Thus, in the case of census data for 
manufacturing establishments, the computer can spot errors in reporting wage 
bills and manhours by computing average hourly earnings. Where the resulting 
figures are outside a reasonable range, the original information can be ques- 
tioned. Other kinds of inconsistencies can be tested in a similar way, and for 
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each individual report the computer can make literally thousands of tests to. 
determine which figures are out of line and which specific items should be cor- 
rected. For some Federal agencies, the ability of the computer to make such 
consistency checks is very important. Thus the Internal Revenue Service uses 
computers to check the internal consistency of items contained in each individual 
tax form. Such an. operation is basic to one of the major a dmini strative func- 
tions of this agency, but before the introduction of the computer it was too 
expensive and time consuming to be feasible. In such uses, the computer is 
adding a new dimension to the work and increasing the overall efficiency of 
the agency. 

Data reduction and tabulation 

Even with quite sophisticated punchcard equipment the difficulty of handling 
large masses of information made it imperative to reduce the information as 
quickly as possible to a more manageable volume. In the past this generally 
led to the development of a given set of tabulations, which became the final 
form of the data and which were all that was available to prospective users. 
Under these cricumstances, the primary focus of attention by the producers of 
data was on the final published form of tabulation which was to result from 
the data processing. Once these tabulations were finished, there was little or no 
thought of utilizing the original reports for alternative analyses, since the cost 
and time required for additional data processing were too great. With the 
dramatic reduction in cost and time which the computer has yielded, however, the 
focus of attention is shifting to the basic information. It is now possible to use 
the same basic data again and again for different analytic purposes. From the 
point of view of analysis, the original unaggregated microinformation offer 
greater potential than tabulations, of a. more aggregative nature. Where rela- 
tionships of data inherent in the basic reporting unit, are important, aggregate 
tabulations often hide more than- they illuminate. . 

Hew types of analysis ■' 

The ability of the computer to carry out detailed and complex computations 
on great numbers of individual cases at very high speeds has made it possible to 
make types of analysis which are not feasible without it. For .example, prior 
to the introduction of the Computer, aggregated tabulations of. individual tax 
returns were used to estimate the impact which proposed Changes .in the tax 
law might have on total tax. revenue and on particular classes of taxpayers. 
With .the introduction of the computer; however, it became possible to develop a 
much more reliable method. A sample of 100,000 tax returns was obtained, and 
a computer program developed to recompute each tax return individually accord- 
ing tO the proposed revision of the law, and thus "show for the sample as a whole 
the exact impact of the change. This method not only provides a cumulative 
measurement in terms of total tax revenue, but also permits an analysis of which 
classes of taxpayers are affected, and by how much. 

Cost of electronic data processing ~ ■ ' 

Despite the very marked increase in the amount of data processing being done 
in Federal statistical agencies as a result of the introduction of the computer, 
the cost of data processing has become a smaller percentage of the total cost of 
obtaining information, and it represents a very small fraction of this total cost. 
In many eases the cost of the field survey may account for as much as 95 percent 
of the total cost, and processing the data less than 5 percent. 

Datastorage 

The problem of storing basic statistical information has also been greatly 
reduced. A computer tape today will hold information equivalent to over 
100,000 puneheards, so that a relatively small number of tapes may contain 
information which formerly would have occupied a great deal of space. Before 
the development of efficient tape storage, past data could not be kept for long 
periods by Government agencies, since room had to be made for the continuous 
inflow of new puneheards. For the first time it has now become feasible to 
keep the original information in machine readable form at very low cost. 

Increased use of data 

An important aspect following upon computer development has been -the in- 
creasing use of basic computer tapes by others than the. agency, collecting and 
processing the original information. Prior to the computer, when the focus of 
data processing was the production of tabulations which would satisfy all users, 
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Federal agencies often published massive detailed tabulations which could be 
used by groups outside the agency for a variety of statistical purposes. With 
technological advances in both computers and printing, even more massive detail 
is being produced. As one small example, in the IRS statistics of income series 
the report on individuals for 1960 consisted of 165 pages, and 233 pages for 1961 : 
on business it was 192 pages for 1960-61 and 274 pages for 1961-62. Aside from 
the cumbersomeness of the sheer volume of printed material, users of statistical 
information are now finding that the published tabulations are costly to use and 
often are unsuited for particular analyses which they wish to make. Even where 
a specific tabulation is exactly in the form desired, the user may find it necessary 
to put the data back into machine readable form before he can manipulate them. 
For these reasons, there has been an increasing tendency for Federal agencies to 
supply outside users with computer tapes of information to avoid the expense of 
recording the data. To an increasing extent. Federal agencies are considering the 
preservation of and accessibility to computer tapes to be a direct substitute for 
printed publication to make more detailed tabulations available to research users 
of data. Statistical programs are no longer viewed simply as projects involving 
the gathering, processing, and disseminating of information. Instead Federal 
agencies are developing the ability to tap into a source of information at one or 
more points in the processing stage, where data are in the form (after editing but 
before too much aggregation) and on the medium of recording (magnetic tape, 
not original schedules or printed reports) which are needed. 

Interagency use of data 

The ability of the computer to handle and interrelate large bodies of informa- 
tion has encouraged different Federal agencies to bring together information 
which they collect on related economic units. The recent development by the 
Bureau of the Census of enterprise statistics is an example. This set of informa- 
tion was created by linking the establishment data collected by census with corpo- 
ration tax data obtained by the Internal Revenue Service. Previously, given the 
costs of processing and storage, only already tabulated sets of information could 
be brought together, and in most cases it was impossible to reconcile different sets 
of related data precisely. A byproduct of interagency cooperation has been an 
improvement in the ) comparability of classification systems, techniques, and 
methodology. In order to collate data from different sources, Federal agencies 
have found it necessary to use identical classification systems and to treat simi- 
lar cases in a uniform manner. Information required as a basis for major legis- 
lative and executive policy decisions necessitates drawing on many kinds of data. 
The increasing ability of the various Federal agencies to integrate their basic 
data at a primary level will provide more reliable and meaningful information 
for policy purposes. 

CURRENT PROBLEMS OF THE FEDERAL STATISTICAL SYSTEM 

Although the development of the computer has solved a great many problems 
in the processing and handling of data, these very advances have raised problems 
which were not serious before, and until these problems are faced, the Federal 
statistical system will not reach its full potential. 

Preservation of data 

One of the first problems raised by the development of the computer is the 
preservation policy of the different Federal agencies. As already indicated, the 
information collected by the Federal Government represents a large investment 
of human and material resources both on the part of the Government in obtain- 
ing the information and on the part of the respondents in providing it Before 
computers were developed the preservation of most of this information was not 
feasible because of the high cost of storage and the impossibility of low-cost 
retrieval. Now that large volumes of basic data can be kept conveniently and 
inexpensively in the form of computer tapes and processed at law marginal cost, 
the question of what should be preserved must be faced as a matter of national 
policy. Under the present decentralized Federal statistical system, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain a coherent and consistent policy with respect to 
the preservation of machine readable data. The various agencies are primarily 
responsible for day-to-day operations, and cannot give high priority to long-run 
considerations. There is no adequate mechanism for insuring that these agencies 
are following optimal policies with respect to the preservation of important 
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information. In view of the large number of organizations involved, it is 
inevitable that unless the situation is regularly reviewed by some group within 
the Federal Government which considers this problem to be a major responsibility, 
a satisfactory solution cannot be achieved. For this reason, the committee 
urges that the Federal Government develop procedures and mechanisms for 
insuring the adequate preservation of important data produced in any of the 
Federal agencies. 

Data access ’ , . 

The problem of access to information is a very real one. At the suggestion i 

of the Committee on the Preservation and Use of Data, the Bureau of the Budget j 

and the National Archives jointly undertook a survey of machine readable data 
held by various Government agencies. The survey covered some 20 agencies in 
the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, Interior, Treasury, Commerce, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. Over 600 major bodies of data were listed in this preliminary 
survey. These data are stored on approximately 100 million punchcards and’ 

30,000 computer tapes. The decentralized nature of the Federal statistical 

system makes it extremely difficult for users outside the Government, and even, 

m other Federal agencies, to find out what data exist on various topics and how t 

to obtain access to them. Different agencies have completely different policies 

with respect to access,, and an outsider must know precisely whom to contact 

with respect to each specific kind of information. Most Federal agencies process 

data as an activity which is ancillary to their primary responsibilities, and 

therefore they find it inconvenient and costly to respond to specific requests for 

information which would necessarily disrupt and delay their own work. Even 

in the case of agencies such as the Bureau of the Census where an effort is made 

to respond to legitimate requests for information, it is often difficult to fit outside 

requests involving data processing into a work program in which the various 

stages of processing censuses or surveys have been carefully scheduled and timed. 

In other words, the present Federal statistical system is primarily geared to the 
production and processing of information for immediate administrative use or 
publication. Thus the present organization of Federal statistical operations does 
not lend itself to optimal use of the vast amounts of existing information, despite 
the fact that this use could be achieved at low data processing cost. 

Development of usable data 

Another major problem arising from the lack of supervision and coordination 
of data preservation techniques is that even where important data are involved. 

Federal agencies often fail to develop clean edited tapes and to provide support- 
ing information about the data Contained on the tapes. Under present cir- 
cumstances, such inadequacies are quite understandable. In the processing | 

of basic information, operating agencies are mainly concerned with achieving j 

the results necessary for specific tablulations or given computations. It is ji 

unavoidable in this process that substantial errors will be found. Sometimes ! 

these arise from transcription or classification errors, or from errors in pro- 
graming. For the purposes of the operating agency, errors can often be patched 
up on an ad hoe basis, but doing so leaves the original tapes with the errors in 
them. It is usually quite possible to correct such errors when they are known 
to exist. On investigation, however, the committee found that due partly to the 
fact that it was not necessary for immediate purposes and partly to lack of 
proper budget allocation agencies often neglect this task, even though its cost 
would not amount to more than 4 or 5 percent of the total computation cost, 
and in most cases would be less than I or 2 percent of the total budget for the 
project. In addition, -agencies often to not provide sufficient information on 
the layout, classifications, and definitions of data contained in a tape. As a 
result, even for the agency’s, own purposes it becomes very difficult to go back 
after a few years and make use of the information, unless it happens to be- in 
the same format and classification system employed for current data process- 
ing. The turnover of personnel within Federal agencies often make it im- 
possible to trace back precisely what was done in the original coding of the 
schedules or programing. In view of these circumstances, what is needed is 
some system which will insure that for important data . all Federal .agencies 
will provide clean, edited data with accompanying information describing lay- 
outs, coding, and programing, so that these tapes can be served by both the 
agency itself and by other groups. Given the presence’ of day-to-day business, 
the shortage of funds’ which often occurs at the end of aproject, and the priority 
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of other major responsibilities, Federal agencies cannot be expected to devote 
the required effort to the development of clean data tapes unless some specific 
procedures are developed to insure this result. 

Disclosure 

In addition to the problem of physical access to data, there is another factor 
which may prevent the utilization of data in their original form. . A considerable 
portion of the information collected from individuals and businesses is obtained 
with the understanding that such information will be considered confidential 
and will not be available to other Federal agencies or anyone else. Thus, for 
example, in the ease of the Annual Survey of Manufacturers, the data reported 
on the activities of manufacturing establishments constitute a confidential re- 
port to the Census Bureau and are protected by law from use by such agencies 
as the Internal Revenue Service for checking tax returns, or even by Congress 
in its investigations. It is recognized by all concerned that Federal agencies 
should not violate the confidentiality of their data by making them available to 
outside research workers or other agencies. However, it is often possible to 
disguise the information in such a way that specific data cannot be traced to 
any individual respondent. For example, the Census Bureau in the last few 
years has made available a sample of information on 100,000 individual house- 
holds, giving considerable detail about the age, education, income ownership, 
occupation, etc., of the individuals in the household. In this sample the omission 
of detailed geographic information makes it impossible to trace the data to any 
specific individual. By using a similar approach the Internal Revenue Service 
developed a sample of 100,000 personal income tax returns. As in the case 
of the Census sample, data on individuals were provided without disclosing 
information that could be traced to any particular individual. For other types 
of data, the problem is somewhat more difficult. Thus, for example, merely indi- 
cating the size and industry of a manufacturing plant may be enough to identify 
it and so constitute disclosure, even if no additional identifying information is 
given. In many instances, however, there are ways in which such information 
can be utilized without disclosure. Since for most research purposes it is not 
necessary to present information on individual cases in the final results, it is 
often possible for researchers to provide compute programs which can be used 
directly upon the basic data under the auspices of the Federal agency responsible. 
Again, however, few Federal agencies are in a position to take the time and 
trouble to fill out such individual requests, even in those cases where the re- 
search would be valuable and outside financing is available. 

CONCLUSION 

In summary, therefore, because of the decentralized nature of the Federal 
statistical system and the pressure of the primary functions of the agencies, 
neither outside scholars nOr Federal agencies are able to utilize efficiently the 
large amount of information which has been obtained at public expense. 

PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL DATA CENTER 

For the reasons outlined above, the ■ Committee on the Preservation and Use 
of Economic Data urges that a Federal Data Center be established by the Federal 
Government to preserve and make available to both Federal agencies and non- 
Government users basic statistical data originating in all Federal agencies^ - ; 

Need for interagency authority 

The first and most basic requirement of a Federal Data Center is that it should 
have the authority to obtain computer tapes produced by other Federal agencies. 
The exact timing of the receipt by the Federal Data Center of such tapes will 
differ from agency to agency, and will depend on the kind of information involved. 
As a general rule, however, the Federal Data Center should obtain Copies of the' 
data when a clean,, edited tape of the basic information first, becomes available. 
Fortunately, because of the nature of computer processing, duplicate copies of 
the basic computer tapes can be produced at low cost, so that both the agency 
concerned and the Federal Data Center can simultaneously have the basic 
information available to them. In this connection the Federal Data Center 
should keep track of statistical projects underway in the Federal Government 
and make sure in advance that the budget for each project includes the proper 
provision for making clean,, edited tapes and providing the necessary aecom- 
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panying information on classification and programing. It should be the 1 task 
of the Federal Data Center to follow statistical projects and to see that the 

clean, edited tapes are made available within a reasonable period. 

Need for computer capability 

The Federal Data Center will require substantial computer capability if it 
is to provide access to information by outside users and by other Federal agen- 
cies. It is important that the Federal Data Center should not only furnish basic 
information but also, on a reimbursable basis, it should make production runs 
and furnish aggregated tapes or results to scholars so as to eliminate many 
problems of disclosure. In a great many instances the Federal Data Center will 
find it advisable to develop new tapes combining information from various bodies 
of material produced by different Federal agencies. For example, the very 
considerable interest in data on specific regions or cities by State and local 
governments for programs such as urban redevelopment, welfare, and education, 
makes it desirable to combine various kinds of information pertaining to a 
specific area on a systematic basis. In many cases such information about com- 
munities and their characteristics does not violate any disclosure rules. These 
data are useful not only for- purposes of public policy but also to business groups 
interested in market research and in planning longrun investment. It is impor- 
tant that the Federal Data Center be staffed with computer analysts who are 
subject specialists so that they can understand the nature Of the data with which 
they work and can anticipate the analytical problems of the agencies and research 
organizations that want to use the data. 

Need for service facilities 

A Federal Data Center would provide servicing facilities, so: that Federal 
agencies and individuals could obtain, specific information directly, and it 
should publish descriptions of : the data available. In this sense the Federal. 
Data Center would serve somewhat the same role as the Library of Congress, 
inasmuch as it would be responsible for .providing; a systematic and compre- 
hensive coverage of the material available in its areas of competence. It would 
also, of course, be serving the. same function in the statistical area as Archives 
now does in the area of basic records and documents. It would insure that the 
most useful information was preserved in a usable form, and that duplicative 
and unwanted data did; not .clog the system. Finally, the Federal Data Center 
would provide basic information about the American economy as a primary 
objective rather than as a byproduct Of the administration or regulatory function. 
Need for new administrative arrangements 
Although the functions described above for the Federal Data Center are in part 
covered by the activities of existing Federal agencies, no single agency is cur- 
rently combining all of these necessary functions. The Office of Statistical 
Standards of the Budget Bureau does have the responsibility for the supervision 
and coordination of Government statistical activities, but it is not an operating 
agency. The National Archives also has interagency authority, but it has not 
been involved in the field of data processing and does not as currently organized 
have the ability or authority to undertake the task of selecting, monitoring, and 
controlling machine-readable data on the scale required. Finally, other statisti- 
cal agencies of the Federal Government have the ability to handle, process, and 
combine masses of statistical data in an imaginative and productive manner, but 
these agencies lack? interagency authority to Obtain each other’s records Fur- 
thermore, although these agencies have been making an effort to provide reason-: 
able access to their data-the fact remains that- they have major responsibilities 
for collecting and processing basic information on a continuing basis and these 
responsibilities, which have first priority/make it difficult for them to devote ade- 
quate attention to individual requests. ' v?’ 

Need for early and positive action V - ' , ' ■ " ; 

In view of these considerations, the committee concludes that immediate ac- 
tion should be taken by the Federal Government to establish a Federal Data 
Center and to insure the orderly preservation of important data. The Bureau of 
tfie Budget has been given the responsibility of developing programs and issuing 
regulations and. orders for the improved gathering, compiling, analyzing, pub- 
lishing, and disseminating of statistical information for any purpose by the 
various agencies. in' the executive branch of the Federal Government (see sec. 1 
of Executive Order 10253; June 11, 1951). The committee therefore urges that 
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the Bureau of the Budget immediately take steps to establish a Federal Data 
Center which would, have the functions described above. It should be recognized, 
furthermore, that the, nature of such a data center is so different from anything 
now in existence that it may well require additional legislative authority so that 
its responsibilities can be well defined and recognized by all Federal agencies. It 
is very important that the Federal Data Center be- conceived as a new and inde- 
pendent function, rather than an extension of present activities by any single 
Federal- agency which has major responsibilities of another kind. In the de- 
velopment of the Federal Data Center it is to be expected that the Bureau of the 
Budget would consult with the various Federal statistical agencies involved with 
policymaking groups within the Federal Government such as the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and with congressional groups such as the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee; as well, as with research institutions and. universities. It is to be hoped 
that this planning and preparatory work can begin immediately, 

, ; In; addition to. the early development; of a Federal Data Center, the committee 
urges that the Bureau of-the.Budget place increased emphasis on the systematic 
preservation of important rdata by- those agencies engaging in statistical pro- 
grams. Specifically, the Bureau of the Budget should see, that funds are budgeted 
for; the development of: clean- tapes of, important data together with the supple- 
mentary, material required for : their interpretation, .-The subsequent review by 
the Bureau of the Budget of ongoing statistical programs should make certain 
that the important data are in fact preserved in usable form. These procedures 
will be necessary even after the Federal. Data Center is established, and: they can 
be initiated immediately. < : - 

Finally, as an emergency stopgap measure, the Bureau of the Budget should 
undertake a current evaluation of the preservation policies of the various 
Federal agencies and together with the agencies make a joint determination 
of what sets of data should be preserved, and in some eases how these data 
can be put into a more usable form. In connection with this, it is also suggested 
that the Federal Government undertake to collect and publish' at regular 
intervals an inventory of machine readable data held by the various agencies. 

Part II. The Role of Research Institutions and Universities -in the Preservation 

and Use of Economic Data 

USE OF DATA IN ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Economic research has undergone striking changes during the last decade, 
due mainly to the advent of the computer. However, the present organization 
of the profession and its lack of access to major data -sources impose serious 
obstacles in the way of optimal use of this new research development. 

Research techniques and their development 

Prior to the development of the computer, empirical research in economics 
was largely confined to the use of aggregative economic data in fairly simple 
models. Price indexes, production indexes, national income accounting, and 
industry statistics were used not only as frameworks for classifying informa- 
tion, but also as a means of data reduction. The limited capability of econo- 
mists to process information forces them to deal with aggregations, which often 
Obscured interrelationships among basic variables. With the development of the 
computer, however, low-cost data processing has, been made available to econ- 
omists, and as a result for many types of economic problems ; research tech- 
nology has undergone substantial change. Economists can now specify and 
develop sets of data which are tailored to the research which they are under- 
taking. They can also process large quantities of data on a case-by-oase basis, 
so that complex interrelationships can be studied at a microeconomic level. 
The use of simulation techniques on a large scale makes it possible to test the 
sensitivity of models to different assumptions, and to variations in specific param- 
eters. For the first time, it has become possible to make use of the large bodies 
of existing information, which can be quite powerful in testing as well as 
suggesting theoretical hypotheses. 

Research projects and individual research 

There are currently in research institutions and universities many research 
projects each of which involves a large number of scholars. The Brookings- 
SSRC model of the U.S. economy, the Harvard economic research project on input- 
output studies, the simulation studies at the University of Wisconsin, and the 
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research on consumer behavior at the University of Michigan are all examples 
of large-scale projects using large, bodies of data processed on high-speed com- 
puters. Other institutions where computer facilities exist are also carrying 
out research of this type.’ The value,. and productivity of this research depend 
in large measure on the character and quality of data available. It is not only 
major research projects carted out by teams of scholars that have changed, 
however; individul research by specialized scholars working in a particular 
area has also been affected. In many universities, and research institutions, 
there is no more than one economist for a given specialty, and for this reason 
he must do his research as an individual scholar. It is still true that many 
economists engage in research, on an individual basis, but where before the com- 
puter the cost of processing data and making computations, was beyond the 
resources available to the individual scholar, today this is not as true. The 
existence of bodies of data and tlie computer is extending the horizon of such 
scholars and is placing in their hands powerful research tools. An increasing 
number of substantial find valuable research projects is being undertaken 
because information is available on a highly disaggregated basis' in machine 
readable form. .. ,-. ., . ... , ,,,,,, ...... ......... 

ACCESS TO DATA BY ECONOMISTS 

The use, ;of the Computer as a- basic tool in ' empirical economic research . does, 
of course, require that there, exist bodies of suitable data in machine readable 
form.. Without 'appropriate data, the economist With a computer would be in the 
same position as a biologist -with a powerful microscope but no biological speci- 
mens. With limited or inferior data he will, be Constrained to results of limited 
usefulness or doubtful reliability., . ; .. -.,', 7 . V 77., 7 

Large-scale research projects •- ■■ 7 ' . 

7 For . the most part, large-scale economic research projects have a considerable 
advantage in obtaining the 'kind of information they need. However, eVefi in 
these cases, the committee has found that the situation is far from satisfactory. 
Federal agencies are not organized to provide data, and therefore delays and 
administrative difficulties may make it impossible to obtain the desired informa- 
tion. The problem of disclosure of basic information poses additional difficul- 
ties, and Federal agencies may use these difficulties as a convenient excuse at 
times when they regard themselves as fully preoccupied with their own problems, 
although devices could be worked out to safeguard the confidentiality of the 
data. Where cooperation is required between two Federal agencies for the de- 
velopment of interrrelated data, the difficulties are generally so great that 
research institutions hesitate to undertake the task. 

Individual research 

The problems facing the individual research worker are many times greater 
than those faced by large-scale projects. First, it is often quite difficult for an 
individual to find out what information exists and What form it is in. Second, 
making arrangements with Federal agencies often requires substantial time and 
effort, and usually agencies are hot receptive to the individual scholar unless he 
is well known. The cost of having the Government prepare data in a form 
suitable for research purposes; is very high indeed, because it must be done on a 
special ad hoc basis, which disrupts the agency’s operations,. For these reasons 
the individual-researcher is usually hot, in a position to obtain specially developed 
bodies of material. However, tapes of standard or multipurpose information 
specifically designed to behold for research purposes can be developed. As one 
example, the 1-in-l, 000 sample of the population census prepared by the Census 
Bureau has provided many universities and research institutions with a set of 
basic information which can be used in a large: variety of . research projects. 
Over the- long run, the individual research scholar may have to come to depend 
upon such standard bodies of data much in the same way as he previously 
depended upon published tabulations. 

DATA ACCESS FROM-THF. POINT OF VIEW OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

As has already been indicated, the various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have: administrative and regulatory responsibilities which constitute their 
major functions, and the production of statistical information and the data 
underlying it is usually ancillary, .to these major functions. Demands for data 
by a large number of organizations, including not only research economists but 
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also State and local government groups, businesses, and. other Federal agencies, 
often place a severe and unwanted burden upon data-processing facilities and the 
time and energy of specialized personnel. Even when such work is done on a 
reimbursable basis, limitations of stafE due to overall personnel and budgetary 
considerations and the ability to hire people making the filling of special requests 
a burden. Outside requests for dataware often uninformed, unreasonable, and in 
view of the Federal agency, not worth while. Few outsiders can know enough 
about the data, their nature and characteristics to make sensible requests or 
to have a realistic appreciation of the analytic limitations which the data im- 
pose. As already indicated, the disclosure problem is formidable and causes 
considerable uneasiness on the part of the responsible people in the data- 
producing agencies, but it also may be very useful as a' shield to protect them 
trom the nuisance of dealing with individual requests. The problem, as seen 
by the Federal Government as a whole when contemplating a request for data 
could be reduced if research workers asking for data could get together and 
coordinate their requests. 

ECONOMIES OF SCALE AND THE NEED FOE COORDINATION < 

Many of the requests for basic information ou a specific subject by different 
research scholars are duplicative. However, since each research project will 
be designed m ^somewhat different terms and has different objectives, it is 
inevitable that the independent requests for information will not be identical. 
Un the other hand, it is also quite, possible that, if careful consideration were 1 
matter general master tapes might be designed: in specific areas 
whmh would meet the needs of a large number of research' projects. One of 
the difficulties with published information is that different .research workers 
want different types of aggregations, and classifications. . Since it is now nos- 
sibie to provide data on a disaggregated basis, these, differences are no longer 
itbecomes necessary only to specify the basic items of informa- 
tion, to be included in thebody of data. 

ba :® ic similarity in the demand for, information on a given topic implies 
that considerable economies of scale could be achieved by coordination. If a 
singlq master tape would fully satisfy the demands of, "each’ user r designing spe- 
has US r ^° Uld unnecessary, For this reason,’ the, fommittee 

bas k en a preliminary survey of 10 major areas of. economic dati- to. 
see whether or not it would be. possible to construct sets of such basic tapes' in 
^hese areas. On the basis of this esamination.it is the committee’s considered 
conclusion that this construction not only is feasible from theFointbfvFew 
of economic research needs and objectives, but also would go a long wav toward 
improving access to major bodies of data for scholars, and toward reducing flip- 
costs and alleviating the burden placed on the Federal sTatisSSf agm^s 

DEVELOPMENT of TAPES SOB SPECIFIC IBESEABCH/ABEAS ivlil.r? 

arStf sronp of research scholars working in various 
S preIlmmary inventory of machine readable data recently col- 

by „ the bureau of the Budget and .the National Archives In a Farm 
^f es ’ the se ffholars prepared , suggestions as to bodies of data:-eur-. 
ently m existence, which should be developedandmadeavailabie to universities 

dammeffre iastitu ^ a low-cost basis. Include7among thFmggeSed' 
oata files are some which are currently available to research scholars and whi^h 
Should .remain, available. For example, 

deveffipeci a program of making available - for. purchase, large bodies of unmih- 
tKA^p data in , fc ^- e computer .tapes. The Internal -Revenue Servicemnd 

e Bureau of I^bof Statistics .have also, developed specific ■ tapes -for sale 
I?hrF V rfot fJ?r Where ^ lis hed material isAvailable-^ computer tope it 4s- 
ln a form which is directly useful to the research worker Iffita re- 
nFce™* p i; eveilt .disclosure or to select a manageable sample bf data may be' 
hetter ^'n ^jould also be very useful -if , the ..research, community could be 

111 *■“ W 

of different data characteri sties which- are important for research 
mentioned by research workers. ( 1 ) They- point dut that: 
sets of data that are continuous over time are particularly valuable This is 
especially true where, information relating to . a specific reporting unit is- obtained 
at regular intervals so that changes taking place at the micro level could. beTb- 
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served. (2) Even where continuous reporting by individual units is not avail- 
able, sets of .information for different periods which permit cross section analysis 
are very useful for research purposes, since they permit examination of changes 
in structural characteristics and behavior. (3) It is emphasized that sets of 
data covering a wide range of items for a single reporting unit are more valuable: 
for many purposes than larger sets, of information which report on a smaller 
number of variables. In a great many cases it is the interrelationships among 
variables at the individual reporting unit level that are important for research" 
purposes. (4) Sets of information which it is possible to match with other 
kinds of information are particularly important, even where the information 
contained in such sets of data may be quite narrow. Thus, for example, if a set 
of data tapes includes a social security number or some other identifying char- 
acteristic which would permit matching with similarly identified collateral in- 
formation from another source, the tape is that much broader in its coverage.. 
(5) Many sets of data are useful not because they are in themselves unique 
bodies of specialized information, but because they are already in a machine 
language and are capable of being manipulated at low cost, so that it is often 
easier and cheaper to use them than to have recourse to data already in tab- 
ulated form. 

PKOPOSAL FOE AN ORGANIZATION ON ECONOMIC DATA 

In view of the increasing importance and usefulness of machine readable data 
for economic research, the committee recommends that economic research insti- 
tutions and universities develop an organization to coordinate the requests by 
research scholars for economic data and to aid the Federal Government in the 
development, of data for research purposes. . A; 

Usefulness of Federal economic data . , A 

The inventory of machine readable data held by the various agencies of the 
Federal Government and the results of examination of the inventory by research, 
scholars in various areas has convinced the committee of the potential usefulness, 
of such information for economic research. Out of the 600 items listed in the 
inventory, over 75 bodies of data can be identified as of prime importance for 
general 1 research in the 10 areas- listed. There is no doubt that this list would he 
considerably expanded if the scholars consulted had had available more detail 
on the exact contents of the different bodies of data. Furthermore this pre- 
liminary inventory was far from complete in its coverage of Federal agencies. 
Since there is such a large body of highly useful data, therefore, the- committee 
believes that research institutions and universities should encourage the Fed- 
eral Government to undertake, the establishment of a Federal Data Center. 

Feed, for coordination 

There is a substantial and growing demand from scholars in research institu- 
tions and universities for bodies of machine readable data held by the. Federal. 
Government.- These demands are highly duplicative in nature, but completely 
uncoordinated. It is quite likely, that in many instances it would be possible, to -, 
obtain agreement from scholars working An-, a given research area as to what sets 
of information would be most useful if developed by the Federal Government. 
Such sets- of information would satisfy the needs, of . many research analysts, so 
that Federal agencies would not be faced : with many different requests: From: 
the point of : view of the community of: research scholars, there would be- con- 
siderable advantages in providing ai, clearinghouse for information concerning 
economic data, ; since it is -so -difficult for the individual -research scjholar-ito: dis^ r 
cover what information exists in the different Federal agencies, who should be 
contacted, -and: how problems relating to the confidentiality of data may be 
solved. or; r.i f. li! 2 rr/;--.. rr 

Feed for data development v, 1 \ 

It is not sufficient, .however, merely to provide a .clearinghouse and -to coordi- 
nate individual demands for data. In a . great; many instances the research 
community, should f ake an active role in advising ..the Federal Government how 
to develop and exploit a given body of economic data. The existence of a body of 
information can often stimulate valuable research activity. Thus, for example, 
the l-in-1,000 sample of the population census was not developed as a response 
to -specific research demand by scholars outside of the Government, but rather it 
was developed by the Census Bureau because they recognized the potential 
worth of this type of data. Those -scholars who were consulted about specific 
research areas, furthermore, emphasized the need to integrate the different 
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bodies of data collected by different agencies. Although the 'Federal Govern- 
ment is continually taking steps to improve the comparability of classifications 
used by the different agencies, the task of integrating bodies of data is still a 
formidable one requiring substantial effort. . For these reasons, research institu- 
tions and universities should actively participate with the Federal Government 
in planning the development of economic data in specific areas. 

Need for ci coordinating organization 

In view of these specific tasks facing economic research institutions and uni- 
versities, it is important to establish some continuing organization. The com- 
mittee recommends that institutions outside the Government which have a sizable 
staff engaged in economic research involving the computer processing of -large 
bodies of machine readable data join to form a coordinating organization on 
economic data. The function of such an organization would include the servic- 
ing individual research requests for economic data by providing a clearinghouse 
and information about the availability of data. Second; the organization should 
undertake an active ..program of data development in conjunction with the 
Federal Government, v , 

Organizational structure •---'"’•J i ■ ; 

Although the organization might have a larger membership which would draw 
on its, clearinghouse and information services, it would he desirable to establish 
an ..executive committee so that periodic working meetings could be held to 
determine matters of policy. If there is to be. continuity in the organization, 
furthermore, there will have to be a permanent secretariat which can function 
on a day-to-day basis. In view of the importance of the Federal Government 
as a data source, it is recommended that this secretariat be located in Washing- 
ton. Finally, it is also recommended that the proposed organization develop 
working subcommittees of scholars concerned with specific subject matter areas 
so they can advise the Federal Government on data development and the estab- 
lishment of procedures for coordinating demands for data. 

Needforearly and positive action 

The committee urges that at an early date the Social Science Research Council 
convene representatives from research institutions , and universities currently 
engaged in research projects involving the use of empirical information, in 
order to develop an organization which can coordinate requests for economic 
data. The group which is convened should give specific consideration to (1) how 
the research interests of all nonprofit research organizations and universities 
can be . facilitated ; (2) what kinds of services can be provided for nonprofit 
research institutions and universities; (3) what kinds of coordination are con- 
sidered to be desirable; (4) how the proposed organization is to be established, 
staffed, and financed ; (5) in what way the proposed organization can assist 
the Federal Government in the establishment of a Federal Data Center ; and, (6) 
in what way the proposed organization can provide the Federal Government with 
advice concerning the preservation and development of basic data. 

The formation of a coordinating organization should not, however, be delayed 
until solutions are found to all of these questions. There is an urgent need for 
an organized group with staff support to follow through on the problems outlined 
in this report. Such a group would be useful to the Bureau of the Budget in 
carrying out the suggestions contained in part I of this report. Further delay 
may result in the loss of valuable data which could be saved by prompt action. 
Furthermore, in order to provide for the orderly flow of data in its most useful 
form 2 or 3 years hence, steps must be taken now to establish procedures for 
projects which are already in their formative stages and which,, unless properly 
conceived, may in 2 or 3 years time present the same sort of problems which 
are now encountered. Finally, the very rapid growth of research needs and the 
large quantity of machine-readable data generated tend to produce a large 
number of ad hoc solutions which will make future coordination more, difficult. 
Adequate consideration of how to meet the needs of various groups in the imme- 
diate future may forestall the development of inappropriate partial solutions. 
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Appendix 

Preliminary Evaluation of Punohcard and Computer Tapes of Economic 
Data Held by Federal Aoencies 

Although it has not been possible to compile a comprehensive listing of the 
comments received from research scholars, the committee has made a summary 
listing of some of the punchcards and tapes mentioned ,by research workers in 
specific areas. In some cases, the items discussed include tapes which can be 
purchased from Government agencies as well as those which are currently un- 
available. In a few cases, sets of information not included in the inventory of 
tapes were also,mentioned. The numbers in parentheses which are cited refer 
to the inventory numbers given in the appended listing. 

1. POPULATION 

The census of population data are not only basic to the study of demography, 
but also provide valuable information on individuals and households necessary 
for research on housing, employment, education, health, and consumer behavior. 

Census of population samples 

The Bureau of the Census has prepared 1 : 1,000 and 1:10,000 samples of the 
census of population (41-A-12 and 41-A-13) on both punchcards and computer 
tapes which are available for purchase. These .bodies of data were warmly re- 
ceived by the profession and many research centers have purchased these sets of 
data. Many Ph. D. theses, as well as other research projects, are using this 
sample. ' 

Vital statistics 

The Public Health Service provides annual statistics on births, deaths, mar- 
riages, and divorces (68-12, 68-13, 68-14, 68-15, and 68-16), which are .all very 
useful for simulation models involving population projections. 

2. HOUSING AND REAL ESTATE 

Data relevant to research on housing and real estate are included in the mate- 
rial discussed under the headings of population, consumer behavior, agriculture, 
banking, and taxes. In addition, however, specific housing information is col- 
lected by a number of Federal agencies. Some of these agencies, such as the 
Federal Housing Administration, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Federal Home Bank Board, were not included in the inventory of machine- 
readable data and so: are not referred to in this evaluation. 

Inventory of housing 

The Bureau of the Census provides a number of different series relating to this 
topic. The survey of inventory change and residential financing of housing units 
(41-A-22), the housing vacancy survey (41-A-16) , and the housing sales survey 
(41-A-151) are all very useful, but for many purposes' some data selection 
might be required to reduce the number of tapes. 

Building permits 

A number of different census surveys are available on building permits. Build- 
ing permits issued monthly and annually (41-A-14S and 41-A-152), building 
permits used (41-A-149), nonpermit construction starts (41-A-147), and . the 
construction progress report (41-A-150) are all relevant and important for the 
analysis of the construction industry. 

Prices of housing ; 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics price data on housing include consumer price 
data on housing (44-B— 4) and rents (44-B-5). These tapes are in addition 
to the. information on consumer expenditures included under consumer behavior, 
and if available in regional detail, would provide valuable information on the 
relative demand and supply of housing. 
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Farm real estate 

The Department of Agriculture provides information on farm real estate 
values (4O-F-10). In addition there- are two- surveys, farm real estate market 
survey (40-F-12), and farm building survey (40-F-14) , which would be very 
useful. 

Other data 

Financial information provided by the FHA series on insured home mortgage 
terminations (55-17), and data on individual parcels given by the census of 
governments assessed valuations (41— A— 46) , would be particularly valuable. 
Although the “County and City Data Book” is published, the computer tapes of 
this information, which are now sold by the Census Bureau are very useful for 
research. 

3. LABOR FORCE AND WAGES 

Information on the labor force, employment, earnings, and labor unions are 
provided by several Federal agencies; These data are often needed' in a highly 
disaggregated form so- that they can be related at a detailed level to other re- 
gional, industrial, and demographic information. 

Labor force ■■■:- ■, \>.< ■■ - ■ 

The basic data in this area is. provided by the Census Bureau in the Current 
Population /Survey (41-A-19) , and high priority should be given to making this 
available. In addition, the Social Security Administration provides useful sam- 
ples of employer-employee records (72-1), and. continuous. work histories: (72-3 
and 72-4). Some sample of the summary earnings, reecord tape (72-6) would 
also be desirable. Finally, the Bureau of Employment Security of the Depart- 
ment of Labor gives data on the employment and wages of workers covered by 
unemployment insurance (44-A-8), labor turnover (44-B-28), and the charac- 
teristies of the insured unemployeed (44-A-9). Given the current interest in 
the problem ojE unemployment data these sources are very important. 

Wages and howrs 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects the basic -information in this area in 
its survey of industry employment, payrolls, and hours (44-B-27 and 4A-A-18). 
The data on wages and related benefits for 82 market areas (44-B-14)' also- are 
highly important Since census data on industry and trade also contain employ- 
ment and wage data it will often be found useful if these various bodies of data 
are available in a form that can be interrelated. 

Unions and pension plans 

The characteristics of labor unions (44 t-D 12) together with their, financial 
data (44-D-13 and 44— D-14 ) provide the basic information on labor unions. 
Pension and welfare plans, are covered by additional Bureau of Labor Statistics 
surveys (44 I) 6, 44— D-7, 41 -D-8, and 44-D-9). The growing importance of 
pension and welfare funds both as a source of funds in the economy and in terms 
of effects on the future income of the aged make this- information particularly 
valuable. 

4. EDUCATION 

The increased interest in education and the magnitude of expenditures on edu- 
cation make it imperative that adequate data on this topic be available for 
research purposes. Much of the basic information is contained in the population 
census and other surveys where data are provided on the -age, sex, and educational 
attainment of individuals. However, the Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, provides a considerable amount of specialized 
information. 

Primary and secondary schools ’ . , 

The inventory of schools -for resource evaluation (51-4) provides basic, data 
on primary and secondary schools. Additional surveys of nonpublic schools 
(51-7, 51-18, and 51-19) are carried out on a periodic -basis. Expenditures by 
type per pupil (51-9) and data on various -aspects of the curriculum such as 
science and mathematics (51-3 and 51-8) and foreign languages (51-39) furnish 
valuable information on the extent of educational benefits in different areas. 
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Higher education . .... . .... 

There is a considerable body of information available for colleges and uni- 
versities in machine readable form. Data on plant and equipment (51-16, 51-29) , 
enrollment. (.51-10, 51-11, 51-15) . residence and migration of students •-( 51-12), 
earned degrees (51-13), faculty (51-14, 51-34), and financial statistics (51-24), 
are available. The survey of scientific -and technical personnel (41-B-49) made 
by the Bureau of the Census -is pertinent here. All these bodies of information 
are important to research projects on -the role and development of higher educa- 
tion in the Nation. 

- 5. HEALTH 

In view of the development of both private and public-health plans, economic 
research on health has- become very important. The Public Health Service has 
since 1959 provided ! a series of continuing surveys -and -a number of special pur- 
pose supplements, air aimed at establishing basic and" comprehensive data for 
research in the health field. 

Health interview survey . , . , 

This -survey (68-1.), together with the personal health expenditure survey 
(68-9) -should, be made freely available to research workers with proper meas- 
ures developed to safeguard the confidentiality of the original records. 

- '■ 6. CONSUMER BEHAVIOR . •- V 

The field of consumer -behavior has been intensively studied by economists for 
several decades. Consumer expenditure studies, , analyses, of purchasing inten- 
tions, and the financial characteristics of households -are all important. ■ 

Consumer expenditure ••• ' 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of urban consumers (44-B-6) and the 
Department of Agriculture survey . of rural consumers (40-C-2) constitute the 
most recent basic data in this area. The committee has already indicated that 
these sets of data should -be available for research purposes. 

Purchasing intentions to - 

The quarterly' survey of the, intentions of households collected by the Census 
Bureau (41-A-18), constitutes a body of information which is very useful in the 
study of consumer behavior., ;; 

Financial characteristics of households 

tlie 1963 survey of fiuaucial characteristics (55—1) was made by the Bureau 
of, the Census for the. Federal Reserve Board.. These data are. valuable for. re- Si 

search not only on consumer behavior, but also on the role of the household sector 
as .a source of financing in the economy. 

7. AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural economic research has for m-any decades been a major concern 
of many colleges and universities in the United States. It is difficult at this 
juncture to specify just what categories of data would be of particular interest 
to the various research groups in these institutions. Nevertheless it is apparent 
that questions of land use, conservation, productivity, farm management, and 
many other topics are very important. 

The inventory of machine-readable data in the Department of Agriculture 
covers six areas: (1) Forest Service, (2) Commodity Exchange Authority, (3) 

Statistical Reporting Service, (4) Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, (5) Agricultural Marketing Service, and (6) Economic Research Serv- j 

ice. There -are, of course, several classes of users for this information. On the \ 

one hand, there are research groups interested in. the economic conditions in agri- i 

culture within specific regions -of the country, -and -for these groups highly detailed I 

information of a sample nature is often very useful. Other groups are more 1 

interested in -the total national picture, and the functioning of agriculture as a 
sector in the economy. These groups want comprehensive tabulations, some of 
which are supplied by the Bureau of the Census. ’ 

Forest Service 

The Forest Surveys are often based an a two-stage sampling scheme using 
aerial photographs. They are of interest primarily to those analyzing regional 
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forest problems. Over 20 of these surveys were listed by the research workers 
consulted as having- considerable priority. With respect to larger bodies of 
data, the National Compilation of Forest Survey Statistics (40-A-59) is- a very 
important set of data, containing information on ownership, size, forest type, 
species, and timber products; 

Agricultural production 

The basic information on farms, farm characteristics, livestock products, 
crops, fruit, etc., is provided by the Census of Agriculture (41-A-6 and 40-F-57). 
The Department of Agriculture also has tapes on the June-December enumerative 
survey, providing acreage reports- for crops and reports on livestock (40-C-12). 
Both of these sets of data are important in the analaysis of agricultural output. 

Agricultural marketing 

The data provided by the Commodity Exchange Authority showing futures 
transactions' and trading data (40-B-3 and 40-B-5) are useful in market 
pricing studies. In addition, some of the data provided by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service on such things as fruits and vegetables (40-E-3, 40 -E 5), 
slaughtering (40-E-8), and milk (40-E-10 and 40-E-ll) provide information 
on specific commodities in considerable detail. 

Farm management 

The Economic Research Service of the Department of Agriculture provides a 
great deal of information about the status of farmers and farm management. 
Over 30 sets of data were listed as being particularly important for research 
on such topics as the financial condition of the farmer, transportation, housing, 
real estate and land use. In addition, gross income, cost of production, machin- 
ery costs, and fertilizer costs and benefits are all topics of research interest for 
which important sets of data exist. 

. 8. BUSINESS AX I) INDUSTRY" 

As already indicated, reports on specific business or industrial establishments 
might result in disclosure of confidential information. However, highly, dis- 
aggregated data for regions and industries can often be presented without dis- 
closure. In addition, samples may be developed which would not violate confi 
dentiality, and fuller and more detailed data could be kept in a similar form by 
government agencies for those research projects which require processing of the 
original reports. 

Manufacturing and mineral industries 

The Census of manufactures and mineral industries for 1947, 1954, and 1958 
(41-A-32, 41-A-33, and 41-A-34) and the annual survey of manufactures 
(41-A-38) should be made available in as disaggregated a form as the disclosure 
rules will permit, and specific samples of data should be integrated with the 
census of manufactures data and the Internal Revenue data to provide more 
comprehensive and complete coverage of the manufacturing and mineral indus- 
tries. 

Trade and services 

The economic censuses of wholesale (41-A-36) and retail trade (41-A-45), 
transportation (41-A-37) and services (41-A— 42) should be” treated in a manner 
similar . to that described for data on manufacturing and mineral industries. 
In addition, the monthly surveys in this area (e.g., 41-A-51 to 41-A-60) should 
be developed into systematic sets of samples available over time. 

. Banking and finance 

In the preliminary inventory of machine readable data in the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Federal Reserve Board was the only financial institution ■ included. 
It is probable that when the survey is extended to other Federal financial in- 
stitutions; many important bodies of data will come to light. In the material 
examined in the current inventory, member bank loans to commercial and in- 
dustrial borrowers (55—49 and 55-50) and small business financing experience 
(55-45 and 55-46) obtained by the Federal Reserve Board repesent valuable 
research materials for analyzing business financing. 
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S. GOVERNMENT FINANCES AND TAXATION 

A large body of information is available on the income and expenditures of 
Federal, State, and local governments, and Federal tax returns- of individuals 
and business. : These data are a very valuable source of research material. 

Government finances . - ... 

- The Census of Governments, financial data (.41- A— -17) provides information 
on about 91,000 government bodies. These data are. valuable, for comparative 
research nn State and . local, governments, and when used "together with other 
regional information provide material for analysis of regions and standard 
metropolitan areas. , ; V 

Taxes - . : ■ V " 

' The Internal Revenue Service and the Brookings Institution have created in 
recent years tax models for individuals (48-11), for.. -Corporations.. (48-12), and 
for partnerships (48-13) . , All these tax models' have been found to be extremely 
useful for research purposes. Additional r tapes have 1 also been prepared for 
fiduciary returns (48-9), estate taxes ( 48-8 )V and gift taxes (48-10). . It is 
recommended: that tapes be prepared on returns showing capital gains and losses, 
and that continuous Income histories covering both individuals and corporations 
be developed. Finally, a considerable number of scholars consulted by the 
committee emphasized that it would be highly productive .if the tax records 
could be matched with social: security records, the census of population;' the 
census, of manufactures, and the financial reports of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Securities and Exchange Commission; • t v 1 ') ,. ... 

‘ 10. FOREIGN TRADE AND PAYMENTS 

Considerable progress has been made over the last decade in the development 
of data on foreign trade'. Imports and exports on a commodity and country 
basis are 'available' in - considerable detail on a monthly and an annual basis. 

Exports and imports V .. .7 / ; V . 

The Bureau of -the Census processes the basic foreign trade, data. - Export and 
import . data are: available for, both waterborne and airborne trade for various 
levels: of commodity and country detail. Such data are useful for a wide variety 
of purposes; - r r ;.l : - .nth v:;:;.- <•- 

Capital flows . )■' ; .". '■ : v’-'-’ V'" •' 

Analysis.of.direet foreign, investment and short-term , capital flows is important 
for understanding the balance of payments of the United States. Some of the 
required data 'now obtained by the Treasury, the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the. Department of Commerce are in machine-readable form. However, a 
great deal of other important data still are not in this form. A significant 
contribution would be made as a first step by putting all balance-of -payments 
material on tape. - . 

. V , 11. OTHER AREAS. 

There are, of course, other areas of data -which deserve special attention. 
For example, data on the natural resources of the United States are very im- 
portant. for studies of conservation and research on the future growth of the 
economy. • Special topics sueh as research and development expenditures by 
government and industry, studies of pollution, highways, railways, and impacted 
defense areas all require and often produce special sets of data which should not 
be overlooked. ... 

Excerpts From, an Inventory of Punch cards and Computer Tapes Held 
by Federal Agencies December 1964 

This listing repersents an initial inventory of the machine-readable data held 
by a number of Federal agencies. It was initiated by the Office of Statistical 
Standards of the Bureau of the Budget, with the cooperation of the National 
Archives and Records Services. The purpose of this inventory is to provide 
information for development of policies relating to the preservation and use of 
data collected and processed by Federal agencies. This summary of the in- 
ventory was prepared by the Committee on the Preservation and Use of Eco- 
nomic Data of the Social Science Research Council. 
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DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE 


FOREST SERVICE 


40-A-l Illinois Forest Survey (decennial.) : Number of trees, .volume, and 
growth in cubic feet and board feet. Reporting unit : individual 
tree measurements. Unrestricted; permanent; 1962; two tapes. 

40-A-2 Missouri Forest Survey (decennial) : Number of trees, volume, and 
growth in cubic feet and board feet. Reporting unit : individual 
tree measurements. Unrestricted; permanent ; 1959 ; 80,000 
cards. 

40-A-3 Minnesota Forest Survey (decennial) : Number of trees, volume, 
and growth in cubic feet. Reporting unit : individual tree meas- 
urements. Unrestricted; permanent; 1960-62 ; 130,000 cards; 
three tapes. 

40-A-4 Kentucky Timber Cut (decennial) : Timber products, output, and 
resulting timber cut reported by product in standard units of 
measure. Unrestricted; 10 years; 1962 ; 500 cards. 

40-A-5 Pulpwood Production in Lake States Counties (annual): Pulpwood 
receipts by quantity, source, and species, . reported by primary 
wood using plants (pulpmilis ) . Confidential; 2 years; 1,500 
• , cards., . ....■ " T . !' A \ ... 

40-A-6 Small Forest. Ownership in Southern Michigan (one-time survey.) .: 
Social and economic characteristics of woodland owners. , Re- 
porting unit : .woodland owners. Confidential ; . 7-8 years; 1959. 

40-A-7 Recreational Use of H u ron-M anistee National Forest (one-time sur- 
vey. Purpose of visit,, type of area, . likes and dislikes, length of 
stay, etc. Reporting unit : Recreational ' groups. Unrestricted; 

: 3 years ; 1962 ; 700 cards. ; i jv- ■■ • 

40-A-8 Boundary Waters Canoe Area. Recreation Study (one-time, survey) i 
-Length of stay, purpose of visit,, activities, b&es, and dislikes. 
Reporting unit : recreational party. Unrestricted ; 3 years ; I960- 
61 ; 4,214 cards. ' • -■ 

40-A-9 . Survey of Campers in HurOn-Manistee National Forests (one-time 
time survey) : Income, age, occupation, education, family size; 
residence, amount of camping. Reporting omit : family campers' 
and camping groups. Unrestricted ; 3 years ; 1962 ; 500 cards. - 

40-A-10 Fire Statistics (annual) : Information on individual fires by cause, 
size class, fuel type, etc., man-hours of suppression action, type 
of action, cost of damages,, etc.. Reporting unit : Ranger district. 
Unrestricted ; permanent; 1940 to present ; 39,000 cards. 

40-A-ll Timber Cut and Sold (quarterly) : Volume and values of timber 
sold and cut by sale size class and species group. Reporting unit : 
National forest. Unrestricted; 5 years; 1959 to present; 9,000 
cards. r V ! V'\ 

40-A-12 Mill Scale Studies (selected intervals) : Volume, quality, and value 
of units of output (boards and veneer) per log for a tree species. 
Reporting unit: processing plants. Unrestricted; permanent; 
1954 to present ; 275,000 cards. 

40-A-13 Timber Inventory (decennial) : Inventory of timber volumes, rate 
of tree growth, and tree mortality. , Reporting unit : National 
Forest (working circle). Unrestricted; lOyears; 1954 to present ; 
700,000 cards. 

40-A-14 Butte Cdunty, Fire Prevention Survey (one-time survey) : The 
forest knowledge level (all aspects) of an individual. Reporting 
unit: an individual who is considered -representative for a seg- 
ment of the California population. Confidential ; permanent ; 
1963 ; 300 cards. 


40-A-15 Fire Weather and Fire Indices (daily) : Wind speed, - direction, tem- 
perature, humidity, precipitation, fuel moisture. Reporting 
unit : 335 stations run by DCF and FS. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 
1951 to present; 80,000 cards ;. 190 tapes. 

40-A-16 Survey of Timber Cut and Timber Products Output (one-time Sur- 
vey) : Volume cut by species, by county of origin, by product, by 
ownership classes. Reporting unit : Wood using -firms and opera- 
tors. Confidential; 5 years ; 1962 ; 12,000 cards. 
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40-A-17 Forest Survey, Hawaii (annual) : Location, ownership, condition of 
forest land, volume, kind and quality of timber trees, the net 
annual growth of commercial timber, mortality, losses, and an- 
nual timber cut. Reporting unit : individual forest survey plots. 
Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1958-61 ; 53,000 cards. 

40-A-18 Forest Survey, California (annual) ; Location, ownership, condi- 
tion of forest land, volume, kind and quality of timber trees, the 
net annual growth of commercial timber, mortality, losses, and 
annual timber cut. Reporting unit : individual forest survey 
plots. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1958-62 ; 200,000 cards. 

40-A-19 Level and Sources of Fire Prevention Knowledge of California 
Hunters (one-time survey) : Forest knowledge level (all aspects) 
of each hunter. Reporting unit; individual licensed hunter. 
Confidential ; permanent ; 1959-60 ; 1,400 cards. 

40-A-20 Forest Products Marketing Research, Region 5, Timber Sales 10 
(annual) : Cost and revenue of selected processing plants. Re- 
porting unit: individual firms. Confidential; permanent; 1951- 
61 ; 5,000 cards. 

40-A-21 Forest Products Marketing Research, Region 5, Timber Sales 01 
(annual) : Characteristics of individual timber sales, date, seller, 
number of bidders, locations, etc. Reporting unit: individual 
sales. Unrestricted; permanent; 1952-61; 3,000 cards. 

40-A-22 Information, on Campground Use and Visitor Characteristics 
(daily) : Number of persons per group, length of stay, place of 
. residence. Reporting unit : visitor group. Unrestricted; perma- 
nent ; 1958-61 ; 5,000 cards. 

40-A-23 Campground Attendance, California,; (daily).: Number of persons 
per group, length of stay, place , Of residence. . Reporting uhit: 
" visi-tor group. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1961-62 ; 500 cards. 

40-A-24 Snow Course Water Equivalent (selected -intervals);: Water equiva- 
lent, average of five or more points,, course elevation, slope, aspect, 
forest density, and associated meter ological conditions at index 
station. Unrestricted ; permanent; 195S-60; 2,000 cards. 

40-A-25 Watershed Characteristics and Conditions, California (one-time 
survey).: Area-elevation slopes, , aspects, stream lengths, geologic 
rock type, soil characteristics, area burned, vegetation cover types, 
. and densities, other land uses (roads, logged areas). Report- 
ing unit : individual watersheds. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1955- 
64; 140,000 cards. 

40-A-26 Individual Fire Reports (annual) :: Size of fire, cause, discovery 
time, attack time, control time, manpower, fuel type, suppression 
costs, and damages for bigger fires. Reporting unit: individual 
fire. Unrestricted; permanent; 1940 to present; 70,000 cards. 

40-A-27 Lumber Manufacturing Costs and Selling Values (annual) : Cost 
of manufacturing lumber and the selling value of it. Reporting 
unit: lumber mills, region 1. Confidential; permanent; 1962 to 
present ; 50,000 cards. 

40-A-28 Mill Scale Study,, Region 1 (one-time survey) : Quantity of board 
recovery from trees. Reporting unit : individual trees. Unre- 
stricted ; permanent ; 1961-64 ; 400,000 cards. 

40-A-29 Resource Accounting, Region 4 (one-time survey) : Individual tree 
stands, acreage, species, site quality. Reporting unit : individual 
tree stands, 5 acres and larger. Unrestricted ; 10 years ; 1958-59 ; 
10,000 cards. 

40-A-30 Forest Fire Research, Region 4 (annual) : Causes of fires, size and 
cost of fires by classes. Reporting unit: individual fire. Unre- 
stricted ; permanent ; 1942 to present ; 22,000 cards. 

40-A-31 Recreation Facilities, Region 4 (annual) : Inventory of recreation 
sites by classes. Reporting unit : individual campground site. 
Unrestricted ; permanent ; 6,000 cards. 

40-A-32 Timber Inventory, Region 4 (one-time survey) : Identifies volume of 
timber by species as merchantable or nonmerchantable. Report- 
ing unit; geographic area (working circle). Unrestricated ; per- 
manent ; 35,000 cards. 

40-A-33 Wilderness-Use Study, Pacific Northwest (one-time survey) : Name 
and address of registrant, number in party 16 years plus and 
minus, mode of travel. Reporting unit: recreational parties on 
wilderness trails. Confidential ; permanent ; 1961 : 4,600 cards. 
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Wilderness-Use Study (one-time survey) : Name and address , of reg- 
istrant, number in party over and under 12 years, mode of travel, 
length of stay. Reporting unit: recreational' parties on wilder- 
", .ness trails. "Confidential; permanent; 1962:; 5;000 cards. 

Coast Douglas-fir Tree and Log, Lumber and Veneer 5 Recovery (one- 
.... time ’survey) : Tree andHog characteristics, lumber and veneer 
grade yields. Reporting unit : sawmills and veneer mills. Un- 
restricted; permanent; 1964—66; 200 cards. 

Western Larch Tree and Log Lumber Recovery (one-time survey) : 
Tree: and log’ characteristics, lumber grade yields. Reporting unit : 
individual logs. Unrestricted; permanent ; 1961-62 ; 40 cards. 

Inland Douglas-fir Tree and Log Lumber Recovery (one-time sur- 
vey) : Tree and log characteristics, lumber grade yields. Report- 
ing unit : individual logs. Unrestricted; permanent ; 1961-62 ; 150 
cards; 5 tapes. 

. Dwarfinistletoe Growth Impact Study (one-time survey) ’: Tree 
heights, age, d.h.h., vigor classification, disease rating, site quality, 
and decadal radii back to 1860 (decadal volumes were computed 
and are on second set of cards). Reporting unit : individual tree. 
Unrestricted; lO years; 1960 ; 2,100 cards. 

Forest Employment Data, Washington and Oregon (annual) : Num- 
ber of employees in forest industries'. Reporting unit : four-digit 
industry. Unrestricted; permanent; 1936 to present; -8, 000. cards. 
; Forest Inventory Data and Related Inventory Studies (annual) : 
Forest resource statistics on area, volume, growth and drain. Re- 
porting unit: forest inventory plots. Confidential; permanent; 
1,100,000 cards. 

Timber Growth and Growing Stock Projections (TRAS-2) (decen- 
nial) : Forest inventory, growth, mortality and drain. Reporting 
unit: data collected on forest inventory plots, Forest Survey sec- 
tion, for PNW Forest and . Range Experiment Station. Unre- 
stricted; 5 years ; 2,000 cards. 

Continuous Forest Inventory Data Cards, Region 9‘ (annual) : An- 
nual survey of several local woods covering tree growth, mortality, 
insect and disease affliction, etc. Reporting unit : sample plots. 
Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1945 to present ; 60,000 cards. 

Forest Inventory and Utilization Statistics for Alaska (annual) : 
Furnish statistics on forest 5 land areas, timber; volumes, growth, 
mortality, quality, are condition, timber cut, and utilization prac- 
tices. Reporting unit: trees and plots. Unrestricted ; perma- 
nent; 1954 to present; 70,000 cards. 

Black Cherry Lumber Grade Recovery Study, Northeastern Region 
(one-time survey) ; Classification and measurement of lumber cut 
from individual logs; i.e., width, length and grade. Reporting 
unit : individual board. Unrestricted ; 5 years ; 1960 ; 12,000 cards. 

Forest Survey of Pennsylvania (one-time survey) : Tree measure- 
ments on sample plots randomly located, diameter, height, species 
and grade. Reporting unit : individual trees in sample plots. Un- 
restricted ; permanent ; 1963-64 ; 45,000 cards. 

Forest Survey of Maryland (one-time survey) : Tree measurements 
on sample plots randomly located : species, diameter, height and 
grade. Reporting unit : individual trees in sample plots. Un- 
restricted ; permanent ; 1962-63 ; 24,000 cards; 

Forest Survey — Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Texas (decennial) : Forest acreage, timber vol- 
ume, cut, growth, and mortality. Reporting unit: timber inven- 
tory plots. Unrestricted ; 10 years ; 200,000 cards. 

Pulp wood production (annual) : Pulpwood procurement by county 
and type of wood-species, bolts, chips. Reporting unit : pulpmills. 
Confidential ; 2 years ; 4,000 cards. 

Timber use other than pulpwood by State (decennial) : Timber vol- 

. ume removed from forests by species. Reporting unit : individual 
firm. Confidential; 10 years ; 20,000 cards. 

Stumpage Prices (selected intervals) : Characteristics of the stump- 
age offered and the price received. Reporting unit: individual 

. sale. Unrestricted; permanent; 5, 000. cards. 
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40-A-51 Small Private Forest Land Ownership Survey, Ohio and Missouri 
. (one-time survey) : Study was to determine the ownership charac- 
teristics of the region, attitudes of owners toward their forest land, 

and if possible, reasons why owners adopt or do not adopt forestry 

practices and programs. Reporting unit: woodlot owners within 
four-county area in Ohio and Missouri. Confidential ; permanent; 
1958 ; 500 cards. 

40-A-52 Input and Output Study of Hardwood Log Production (one-time 
survey) : Information on number, quality and costs of input and 
. outputs for individual sawlogs. Reporting unit : individual 
boards. Confidential ; 5 years ; 1962 ; 20,000 cards. 

40-A-53. Forage Production and Composition Survey (one-time survey): 
Herbaceous and browse production and composition; overstory 
timber stand size, stocking class, site class, aspect position on slope, 

. percent slope ; livestock use.; fire history ; logging or TSI ; erosion 
hazard index; current erosion index, soil stability rating; ground 
.cover basal area and percent crown cover. Unrestricted; per- 
manent ; 1961 ; 40,000 cards. 

40-A-54 The Market Potential for Residential Fencing, St. Louis (one-time 
survey) : Residential fence and home characteristics including; 
type of fence, volume of wood fence material, location of fence, 
age and type of home. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1964 ; 600 cards. 

40-A-55 Forest Inventory, Central States (decennial) : Volume and area 
information by state, county, and plot by species, dbh, ownership 
forest type, stand-size, site, tree class, stocking, grazing intensity, 

. .mortality, growth and quality. Reporting unit : sample plots and 
individual trees. Unrestricted ( permanent ; 150,000 cards. 

40-A-56 Small Woodland Owners, Ohio (one-time survey) : Survey of factors 
such as participation in ACP woodland practices and participation 

in , voluntary woodland practices. Reporting unit : woodland 
owners. Confidential; permanent ; 1963 ; 520 cards. 

40 A -57 Survey of Outdoor Recreation in Ohio (one-time survey) : Survey of 

owner’s background characteristics, owner’s conception of commer- 
cial outdoor recreation and owner’s economic resources. Report- 
ing unit: owners of forest recreation enterprises, such as picnic 
areas, camping areas, swimming beaches, -riding stables, and pay 
lakes. Confidential ; permanent ; 1963 ; 280 cards. 

40-A-58 Survey of Picnic Enterprises in Ohio (one-time survey) : Survey of 
factors such as location, size, , natural or manmade attractions, 
' services and facilities, costs of developing and operating picnic 
enterprises, income conversion surplus and conversion surplus 
ratio. Reporting unit: Forest Picnic Enterprises in Ohio. Con- 
fidential ; 10 years ; 1963 ;, 72 cards. 

40-A-59 National Compilation of Forest Survey Statistics (decennial) : By 
State ; forest areas, inventories, annual growth, cut, and mortality. 
Reporting unit : Forest survey units at forest experiment stations. 

. ' ;; Confidential ; permanent ; 1962-63 ; 50,000 cards. . ; 

40-A-60 Wood Used by Manufacturers (selected 'intervals;).: Amounts and 

, , species of wood used in manufacturing by industir. product, ; and. 

forms of wood (lumber, bolts, veneer, plywood, hardboard, and 
particleboard). Reporting unit; sample survey of all manufac- 
turing plants. Confidential; permanent; 1960 ; 84,000 cards, 

40-A-61 , Wood Preservation Statistics (annual) : Volume and species of wood 
. products treatedby different preservatives and fire retardants, and 
volume of chemicals used; Reporting unit : canvass of all wood- 
treating plants in the United States. Confidential ; 5 years ; 
1959-63 ; 18,000 cards. 

40-A-62 Wood Used in FHA Housing (selected intervals): Amounts and 
forms of wood used by house part in ,FHA inspected houses. Re- 
V, porting unit: sample survey of house types from a sample of FHA 

offices. Unrestricted; permanent; 1959 and 1962 ; 65,000 cards. 

40-A-63 forking Circle Timber Inventory, Region 3 (decennial) : Data on 
individual sample trees, species, dbh, height, and class. Data on 
soil erosion, diseases, timber type, and logging information; Re- 
porting unit : national forests. Unrestricted ; 10 years ; 1962 ; 
80,000 cards ; 400 tapes. . 
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4Q-A-64 Timber Sales Inventory, Region 3 (selected intervals) : Data on 
individual sample trees, species, dbh, height and class. Data on 
soil, erosion, diseases, timber type and logging information. Re- 
porting unit : individual sale. Unrestricted ; 6 to 12 years ; 60,000 
cards ; 300 tapes. 

40-A-65 Fire Weather Records, Intermountain (daily) : Weather and fuel 
' - conditions. Reporting unit: individual station. Unrestricted; 

permanent; 1954 to present; 150,000 cards. 

40-A-66 Lightning Research, Montana (selected intervals) : Atmospheric 
electric field-lightning electrostatic field. Reporting unit: indi- 
vidual lightning; discharges. Unrestricted; 5 years; 1960-61; 

. . : 1,600 cards. Y : ' 

•10-A-G7 . White Pine Study, Intermountain Region (one-time survey) : An 

r . accounting of man-hours, vehicle miles, and costs for various phases 
'/■] v. 0 ;.; of timber management activities. Reporting unit: individual 
timber management project. Confidential.;- 4 years; 1962-65; 

[, \ . 2,500 cards. 

40^A-^8 ' Forest Survey of Northern Idaho (one : time survey) : Covers area, 
volume, growth and mortality of trees. Reporting unit : individual 
■ sample trees. Unrestricted ; 7 to 10 years ; 1960-64 ; 30,000 cards. 

40-A-69 White Pine Study, Intermountain Region (one-time survey) : An 
inventory of lands capable of growing western white pine, includ- 
ing a description of site quality, age and species of stands presently 
growing on these lands, management silvicultural data. Report- 
ing unit: sample acres. Unrestricted; 7 to 10 years; 1961-63; 
1,000 cards. 

40-A-70 Forest Survey of Western Montana (selected intervals) : Covers 
area, volume, growth, and mortality of trees. Reporting, unit : 

' individual sample trees. Unrestricted ; 7 to 10 years; 1953-58 ; 

■ 30,000 cards. ' '/'V- 

40 -A ~71 Forest Survey of Wyoming (selected intervals) : Covers area, vol- 
ume, growth, and mortality of trees. Reporting unit : individual 
sample trees. Unrestricted; 7 to lO years; 1957-60 ; 25,000 cards. 

40-A-72 • Forest Survey of Colorado (selected intervals) : First survey of 

\ forests of Colorado. Covers area, volume, growth, and mortality 

: ' ; of trees. Reporting unit : individual trees. Unrestricted ; 7 to 10 

years ; 1956-59 ; 70,000 cards. ; 

40-A-73 Forest Survey, Southeast Region (decennial) : Area, volume, growth, 
mortality, and timber cut statistics, Reporting unit : individual 
acres and individual trees. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 2 million 
cards. 

40-A-74 White Pine Log Grade Study, Northeast Region (onetime survey) : 
Classification and measurement of lumber cut from individual 
logs; i.e., width, length, and grade. Reporting unit: individual 
boards. Unrestricted; 1956-61 ; 37,000 cards. 

40-A-75 Economics of Ponderosa Pine Dwarfmistletoe Control (one-time 
survey) : Rates of return on dwarfmistletoe control investment. 
Reporting unit ; timber stand: Unrestricted ; 1 year ; 10,000 
cards. 

40-A-76 Diameter Distributions for Douglas-Fir Stands (one-time survey) : 
Number of trees by diameter class. Reporting unit: individual 
tree stand. Unrestricted; 1 year; 500 cards. 

40-A-77 Financial Yields from Hardwood Stand Conversion (one-time sur- 
vey) : Present worths associated with conversion of stand from 
alder to Douglas-fir. Reporting unit: individual timber stands. 

"- Unrestricted ; 1 year ; one tape. 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY . 

40-B-l Position Surveys — Specific Commodity Market (selected intervals) : 

Futures holdings of each trader in the commodity market in which 
survey is conducted. Reporting unit: futures co mmi ssion mer- 
: chants, members of contract markets, foreign brokers. Confi- 

dential ; 3 years ; 14,000 cards. 

40-B-2 Cash Commodity Postitions (weekly) : Cash positions of respond- 
ents holding futures positions in specific commodities. Reporting 
unit: merchandisers, processors; or dealers in grains, cotton, eggs. 
Confidential ; 5 years ; 64,000 cards. 
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Futures Positions of “Special Accounts” (daily) ; Identification of 
and classification of positions of large traders. Reporting unit: 
.futures traders whose open -positions have reached reportable 
size. Confidential ; 5 years ; 210,000 cards. 

Futures Positions of “Special. Accounts” (daily) : Identification of 
special accounts and their reportable futures positions. Reporting 
unit:, futures commission merchants and foreign brokers. 
Confidential. 

; Futures Trading and Open Contracts (daily) : Futures transactions, 
and open , contracts-. carried 'on books of exchange clearing mem- 

- .bers.. Reporting, unit': clearing, members of contract markets. 
Confidential ; 2 months ; 54,000 cards. 

STATISTICAL REPORTING SERVICE 

Wool Report (monthly) : Pounds, proceeds, and head shorn by date 
of .shearing and sale. Reporting -unit : farmers applications to 
ASCS for wool incentive payments. Confidential'; 3 years; 1962- 

64; 800,000 cards; 12 tapes. , T . , 

Consumer Expenditure Survey . (one-time survey) :. Income and! ex- 

- penditures for ; a period of- 1 year. Reporting unit;-, rural house- 
holds. Confidential,; 10 years ; 1961 ; 800,000 cards; 30 tapes. 

.■.'.Objective Yield -Surveys . (monthly ) : Acreage, along with objective 
counts and measurements of plants and fruits: Reporting unit- 
a, sample of farmers. Confidential; 1 year; 159 to.present; 400- 
000 cards;. 5 ; tapes. 

Cold Storage Report (monthly) : Storage capacity of warehouses 
and weights of over; 80 commodities in storage. Reporting unit: 
all types of refrigerated warehouses. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961 
to present; 576, 000. cards; 6 tapes. 

Prices Paid Surveys- — Feed (monthly) : Number of reports, average 
.price and tax, and estimated State price for 50 feeds Reporting 
n imit n State summary data compiled by SRS field offices. Con- 
fidential; permanent; 1958: to present; 144,000 cards; 10 tapes 
Prices Paid Surveys— Food and Clothing (monthly) : Reports on 
farmer purchases of 80 to 100 food and clothing items. Reporting 
unit: individual reports for chainstores, State summary reports 
on independent clothing stores. Confidential; permanent; 1959- 
63 ; 160,000 cards ; 24 tapes. 

Slaughterhouse Survey (monthly) ; Number of head slaughtered, live 
and dressed weight, cost, and class of cattle, hogs, and sheep 
slaughtered. Reporting unit: a sample of federally inspected 
meatpacking plants. Confidential; 6 years; 1962 to present; 
50,000 cards. . 

NonfederaUy Inspected Slaughter (monthly) : Number of head, 
average and total live weight by size groups. Totals combined 
with federally inspected slaughter. Reporting unit: State sum- 
mary data compiled by SRS field officers. Confidential; 2 years- 
1963-64 ; 12,000. cards. 

Horticultural Specialties Survey (annual) : Grower. data on plants 
on hand, or in production, quantities sold, and value. Reporting 
unit: individual, commercial growers in selected States. Con- 
fidential ; 2 years ; 1963-64 24,000 cards; 2 tapes. 

Pnces Received : by Farmers— Potatoes and . Citrus ( monthly ) : 
..Revised monthly. estimated prices. and weights. Reporting unit: 
State, estimates prepared by field offices, and Crop Reporting Board 
Confidential ; 2 years'; 1962-63 ; 8,000 cards. 

Telephone , and Electricity Survey (annual) : Kilowatt-hours and 
electric bill,, telephone bill, LP gas purchased and amount of bill. 
.Reporting. unit : a sample of farmers and prices they pay. Con- 
fidential ; 6 years ; 1961 to^present ; 114,000 cards ; 6 tapes: 
June-December . Enumorative Survey (annual) : Includes acreage 
of .most crops, livestock by .specie, and class, farm- numbers, etc. 
Reporting unit; farmers — a probability- sample. Confidential; 5 
. years ; 1961 to present ; 1 million cards ; 30 tapes. 
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40-C-13 Market Records (monthly) : Receipts of cattle, hogs, sheep, and 

lambs by State of origin. Reporting unit: individual livestock 
' ' market and packing plants. Confidential ; 2 years ; 1963-64 ; 

20,000 cards ; 2 tapes. , 

40-C-14 Beef ’Steer and Heifer Report (monthly) : Number of head, weight, 
and cost by grades for steers and heifers. Reporting unit : each 
of the 14 major livestock markets. Confidential; 6 years; 1962 
to present ; 7,500 cards ; 2 tapes. 

•10 C 15 Dairy Manufacturers Survey (monthly) : Production of butter, ice 
cream and other frozen dairy products, cheeses, canned milk, etc. 
Reporting unit : plants manufacturing dairy products (16 States). 
Confidential ; 2 years ; 1962-63 ; 10,000 cards. 

40-0-16 Building Values (one-time survey) : Value of property of farm, 
residential on farm, other buildings. Reporting unit: individual 
farms. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1963 ; 4,000 cards. ■ 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION SERVICE 


40-D-l Defense Data Program ( selected intervals ) : Reporting unit : individ- 
ual plant locations; Confidential ; permanent ; 40,000 cards. 
40-D-2 ; Storage Resume (monthly) ; Warehouse facilities by State show- 

ing location, commodity code, number of lots, units, and quantity 
in store by capital and appropriated fund. Unrestricted; 2 years; 

’ 18,000 cards. : - 

40-D-3 Area Recap, Instore Processed Commodity Inventory (semimonthly) : 
Area recap — State total by commodity, .bulk, and/or packaged with 
overall total. IM3R commodity class by warehouse and location 
giving quantity by commodity and program year. Unrestricted; 2 
years ; 18,000 cards. 

40-D^t Position 4 — Instore — Merchandising Inventory (semimonthly) : In- 
ventory listings showing lot number, commodity code, program 
code, program year, quantity, and warehouse in which stored. Re- 
porting unit : inventory lot. Unrestricted ; 2 years ; 15,000 cards. 
40-D-5 Position s, Intransit, Positions 5, Ordered Not Shipped From Stor- 
age Inventory (semi-monthly) : Position 3, reference number, com- 
modity code, program code, lot number, quantity ; position 5, ref- 
erence number, commodity code^program code, program year, lot 
number, quantity. Unrestricted^; 2 years; 50,000 cards. 

40-D-6 Approved, Accepted and Reserve^ Warehouses (quarterly) :, Name 
and address ; mailing address ; plant address ( type of storage, dry, 
cold, tank, or whey ; number of cars loaded or unloaded per day ; 
delivering carrier. Reporting unit : warehouses.’ Unrestricted ; 2 
years ; 3,500 cards. ' • 

40-D-7 Current Warehouse Grain Activity (daily) f ©rain acquisitions, dis- 
positions, afid' adjustments. Reporting unit : country and terminal 
warehousemen. Unrestricted ; 30 days ; seven tapes. 

•10 D -8 ; Grain Prices and Discount Formulas (daily) i Base prices for barley, 

’ - corn, flax, grain sorghums, oatS, rye( wheat, and 'market premiums 

and discounts. Reporting unit : grain trade/ Unrestricted; one 
-tape. ‘ 

40-D-9 Grain Inventory Open File (daily) : Grains— barley, corn, flax, grain 
• sorghums, oats, rye, wheat, and edible beans; Reporting unit: 
warehouse receipts. Unrestricted ; 14 tapes. 

40-D-10 Elevator Name and Address Master File (selected intervals) : Eie- 
’ vator name, address, settlement’ markets, .freight. rates, storage, 
and loa dout capacities. Reporting unit : warehouse. Unrestrict- 
ed ; 1961 to present ; one tape. . / 

40-1 >11 CCG Commodity Loan Transactions (daily) : Loans made, repay- 
ments, collateral, acquired,; loans written off, and loans outstand- 
ing. Reporting unit : individual loan. Confidential ; 60 days ; 120 
tapes. 

40-D-12 Commercial Warehouses Under UGSA— 21 States (daily) : Ware- 
house name, address, and capacity. Reporting unit: warehouse. 
Confidential ; permanent ; 4,600 cards. ; 


40-D-13 CCC-owned Grain Bin and Equipment Facilities (daily) : Purchases, 
transfers between States, counties, and bin-site locations, and dis- 
positions. Reporting unit: individual facility. Confidential; 97 
days ; three tapes. 
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CCC-owned Grain Inventory in CCG Bin Sites (daily) : Grain re- 
ceipts and withdrawals. Reporting unit: . individual binsite. Con- 
fidential; 14 days ; one tape. . 

CCC-Commodity Inventories (daily) : Month-end inventory; acquisi- 
tions and dispositions during month. Reporting unit ; internal 
vouchers supporting the general ledger. Confidential ; 1961 to 
present ; 100,000 cards. 

CCC Warehouse— Stored Grain Dispositions, 21 States (daily) ; 
Commodity, trust member, quality and quantity of grain disposi- 
tions. Reporting unit: warehouse receipt. Confidential; 7 days; 
one tape. 

CCC Warehouse — Stored Grain Acquisitions— 21 States (daily).; 
Commodity, quality, quantity of grain acquired. Reporting unit : 
warehouse, receipts. Confidential ; 7 days ; four tapes. 

CCC Warehouse— Stored Grain Inventories— 21 States (daily) : 
Description of CCC grain inventory stored in commercial ware- 
houses. Reporting unit : warehouse receipt. Confidential ; 14 
days; 14 tapes. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 'SERVICE 

40-E-l Tobacco Stocks Report (quarterly) : Stocks of leaf tobacco owned by 
dealers and manufacturers. Reporting unit: tobacco dealers and 
manufacturers. Confidential; 5 years; 1960 to present; 50,000 
cards. ••- v 

40-E-2 Truck Shipments of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables for California and 
Florida (daily) : Package units of fresh -fruits ;and vegetables. 
Reporting unit: Carlot inspections. Unrestricted ; 90 days. 

40-E-3 Unloads of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in 41 Cities (daily) : Carlots 
and carlot equivalents of fresh fruits and vegetables by com- 
modities and origin (States or countries) unloaded in 41 principal 
market cities. Reporting unit : carlot inspections. Unrestricted ; 
30 days. : 

40-E-4 Rail Shipments of Fruits and Vegetables (monthly) : Carlot units 
of fresh fruits and vegetables by waybilling stations, commodities, 
and origin. States or countries. Reporting unit: carlot inspec- 
tions. Unrestricted ; 1 year. - 

40-E-5 Fruit and Vegetable Rail Shipments (daily) : Carlot units of fresh 
fruits and vegetables by commodities and origin (States or coun- 
tries). Reporting unit : carlot inspections. : Unrestricted ; 90 days. 

40-E-6 Egg Products (Liquid, Frozen, and Dried) Report (weekly) : Quan- 
tities produced. • Reporting unit : plants under Federal grading. 
Confidential ; 5 years ; 1962 to present ; three tapes; 

40-E-7 Poultry Canning Report (monthly) : Quantities’ of poultry used in 
cutting up and further processed and quantities condemned. Re- 
porting unit : further processing, plants under Poultry Products 
Inspection Act. Confidential ; : 5: years ; 1960 to present; 13, 000- 
cards ; two tapes. 

40-E-8 Slaughter and Evisceration Report (weekly) : Quantities of •poultry- 
inspected and condemned. Reporting unit : slaughter and eviscera- 
tion plants under Poultry Products Inspection Act. Confidential ; 
5 years; 1959 to present; 100,000 cards ; four tapes. 

40-E-9 Milk Marketing Program 9110 (one-time survey) ( Volume weights 
of milk and milk products. Reporting unit: dairy plants. Con- 
fidential ; permanent ; 1961-62 ; two tapes. 

40-E-10 Milk Marketing Product Reports (monthly) : Sales of fluid' milk 
products. Reporting unit : dairy plants. Confidential ; perma- 
nent ; i960 to present ; 16 tapes. : 

40-E-ll Milk’ Marketing Price Report— MO-1 (monthly) : Milk receipts, 
utilization, and prices. Reporting unit : dairy plants. Confiden- 
tial ; permanent ; 1960 to present ; 40 tapes. 

40-E-12 GR-132, Volume of Grain Inspections (annual) : Volume of each 

kind of grain inspected at each market, by movement. Reporting 
unit : grain elevators. Unrestricted ; 3 years ; 75,000 cards. 

40-E-13 Grain Quality (Formerly Grain Inspections) Data (annual) : A sys- 
tematic sample for estimating quality of each grain crop. Report- 
ing unit : grain elevators. Unrestricted ; 3 years ; 300,000 cards. 
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40-E-14 Cotton Quality Survey (annual) : Fiber and processing properties of 
model qualities of cotton produced in the United States. Report- 
ing unit : cotton gins. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1946 to present ; 

■ 36,000 cards. 

• . economic beseabch.. service 

40-F-l Social Security Survey (annual) : Social security benefits and how 
employed by fanners. Reporting unit : farmers covered by social 
•; security. Confidential ; 5 years ; 149,000 cards. 

40-F-2 Use of Highways in Crop Disposal (one-time survey): Values of 
varying-type highways in expediting various type crops. Reporting 
unit: highway commission, truckers, farmers, co-ops, markets; 
Confidential; 5 years; 1964 ; 24,000 cards. 

40-F-3 Surveys of Agricultural Finance (selected intervals) ; Various lend- 
ing operations, loan surveys, etc., for farmers. Reporting unit: 
lending institutions, Federal Reserve, individuals, etc. Confi- 
dential ; 1958-61 ; 450,000 cards. 

40-F-4 Great Plains Survey (one-time survey) : Landownership, water 
rights, mineral rights— methods , of obtaining ownership. Report- 
ing unit : individual farmers. Confidential ; 5 years ; 1960 ; 32,000 
cards. 

40-F-5 Fairfax Tax Study (one-time survey) : Comparative tax assessments 
on former farmer area, which is now tax-classified “suburban.” 
Reporting unit : individual tax assessments. Confidential ; 2 years ; 

2.000 cards. -.. 

40-F-6 Great Plains Pricing Survey (one-time survey) : Factors considered 
by sellers and buyers in pricing farm real estate. Reporting unit : 
individual sellers and buyers. Confidential; 5 years; 1960 ; 20,000 
cards. 

40-F-7 Great Plains Survey (Farmers Living Standards) (one-time sur- 
vey) : Amount of land, living standards, size of family, etc. 
Reporting unit : individual farmers. Confidential ; 5 years ; 1960 ; 

46.000 cards, 

40-F-8 Transportation Study (one-time survey) : Transportation costs of 
corn between demand and supply points. Reporting unit: trans- 
portation units of various agencies. Confidential ; 5 years ; 1963 ; 

10.000 cards. 

40-F-9 Economies of Housing for Migrant Hired Farmworkers (one-time 
survey) : Economics of housing for migrant hired farmworkers, 
social security information of farmers and farmworkers. Report- 
ing unit : farmers and farmworkers. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1963 ; 

13.000 cards. 

40-F-10 Farm Real Estate Values (one-time survey) : Values of real estate. 

Reporting unit: individual farmers. Confidential; 5 years; 1960; 

26.000 cards. 

40-F-ll Tax Survey (annual) : Farm real estate taxes. Reporting unit: 
State tax offices. Unrestricted ; 5 years ; 1960-63 ; 150,000 cards. 
40-F-12 Farm Real Estate Market Survey (semiannual) : supply of and de- 
mand for farmland, actual sales of farmland, current prices and 
expected price movements, type of buyers and sellers, availability. 
Reporting unit: individuals. Unrestricted; permanent; 1956-64. 
40-F-13 Voluntary Home Mortgage (one-time survey) : Insurance of home 
mortgage loans made by banks, home finance companies, leading 
agencies, insurance companies, etc. Reporting unit: individual 
loans. Confidential ; 1 year ; 1963 ; 115,000 cards ; two tapes. 
40-F-14 Building Value Survey (one-time survey) : Individuals asked to 
estimate value: their entire farm, all buildings, residence. Re- 
porting unit: individual farmers. Confidential; 3 years; 1963; 

12.000 cards ; two tapes. 

40-F-15 Credit Survey — Dairy in Wisconsin ; Hog-Beef in Corn Belt (one- 
time survey) : Financial standing of individuals, including dairy 
operators in eastern Wisconsin and hog-beef feeders in the Corn 
Belt. Reporting unit: individuals. Confidential; 3 years; 1963; 

2.000 cards. 
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40-F-16 Extent of Spraying and Dusting on Farms (one-time survey): Indi- 
vidual farm operations' in connection with chemical treatment for 
insect, disease, and weed control. Reporting unit: individual 
farmers. Confidential; 5 : years; 1958 ; 44,000 cards. 

40-F-17 Machinery and Equipment Study (one-time survey) : Survey of farm 
tractors, and machinery. Reporting unit : farmers. Confidential ; 
permanent ; 1957 ; 10,000 cards. 

40-F-18 Illinois Feeder Cattle Study (one-time survey) : Feed conversion 
data for droves of cattle fed by Illinois farm cooperatives. Re- 
porting unit: individuals. Confidential; permanent; 1938-63; 
9,000 cards) 
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data for droves of cattle fed by Illinois farm cooperatives. Re- 
porting unit: individuals. Confidential; permanent; 1938-63; 

9.000 cards. 

Methods Used to Distribute Fertilizer (one-time survey) : Reporting 
unit : individual farmers. Confidential ;, 5 years ; 1962 ; 48,000 
cards ; two tapes. 

Harvesting the Hay Crop (one-time survey) : Survey of farmers, 
operations in the harvesting of hay. Reporting unit: individual 
farmers. Confidential ; 5 years ; 1961 ; 90,000 cards. 

Recordings' of Farm Mortgages (biennial) : Characteristics of farm 
mortgages recorded (closed) : interest rates, term, size averages. 
Reporting unit: lenders. Confidential ; 1 year ; 1963 ■ 56,000 cards ; 

■ three tapes. 

Liquid Petroleum Fuel Used by Farmers (one-time survey) : Farmers 
and extent of their use of different types of fuel, Reporting unit : 
individual farmers. Confidential ; 5 years ; 1959 ; 64,000 cards. 

Harvesting Small Grains and Field Shelling Com (one-time survey ) : 
Extent of different harvesting methods used on small grains and 
extent of field shelling of com. Reporting unit : individual farm- 
ers. Confidential ; 5 years ; 1960; 40,000 cards. 

OECD Agricultural Exports and Imports (quarterly) : SITC com- 
modities exported and imported by country of destination and 
origin. Reporting unit: SITC commodities. Unrestricted; per- 
manent ; 1963 ; eight tapes. 

State Export Equivalent Study (one-time survey) : State share of 
production of U.S. exports and imports of selected commodities. 
Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1960-61 ; 10,000 cards. 

SRS June. Enumerative Survey, Farm Population Data (annual) : 
Color of operator, number of persons in operator’s household, num- 
ber of other households on farm. Farm classification items, such 
as size of farm, value of products sold, etc. Reporting unit : farm 
operator households. Confidential ; permanent ; 1960-62 ; 18,000 
cards ; two tapes. 

Maryland Suburbanization Study (one-time study) : Characteristics 
of head of household and family members, information on changes 
in community undergoing rapid suburbanization, and attitudes of 
persons toward these changes. Reporting unit : households in 
urban fringe. Confidential ; 5 years ; 1960 ; 4,000 cards. 

1/1000 Sample, Population, and. Housing (one-time survey) : Area 
and unit identification. Characteristics of persons, households,- 
families, subfamilies, associated persons, mothers of children under 
18, and housing units. Reporting unit : households and individuals 
within households. Unrestricted; permanent; 1960; seven tapes. 

Textile Imports (monthly) : Import statistics, giving commodity 
codes, total quantities imported, and value for cotton, wool, and the 
manmade fillers. Reporting unit : total imports for consumption by 
textile commodity reported by the Bureau of Census. Unrestricted ; 
permanent ; 1963-64 ; nine tapes. 

Gross Farm Income (annual) : Cash receipts from farm marketings ; 
value of home consumption ; value of annual change in farm inven- 
tories ; index numbers of the volume of farm marketings and home 
consumption, Reporting unit: secondary data from governmental 
agencies. . Unrestricted, permanent ; 1949-63; 650,000 cards. 

Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Study, ME 3-30 ( one-time survey) : 
Data card. Expanded carlots, firm size and market structure. Re- 
porting unit: wholesale firms. Confidential; 4 years; 1958-59; 

114.000 cards. 

Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Study, ME 3-30 (one-time survey) : 

- Employees IRS forms 1065 and 1120. Reporting unit : IRS. Con- 
fidential ; 4 years ; 1959-60 ; 32,000 cards. 
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' ftio Grande Tomato Study. ME3— 67 (one-time surrey) : Data cards, 
structure of lower Rio Grande tomato market. Reporting unit : 
wholesale firm. Confidential,; permanent ; 1966761 . 

Rio Grande Citrus Study. MIT 3-67 tone-time survey) Data card, 
structure of Rio Grande Citrus Market. Reporting unit : wholesale 
firms. Confidential; permanent; 1960-61; 75,000 cards; eight 
tapes. 

Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Study, ME 3-30 (one-time survey) : 
Data cards, .unexpanded carlots and firm size. Reporting unit: 
wholesale firms. Confidential ; permanent ; 1958-59 ; 21,000 cards. 

. Market for Food in Schools (one-time survey) : School character- 
istics, type of lunch program, and foods used. Reporting unit : 
public- and private elementary and secondary schools. Confiden- 
tial ; 5 years ; 1962-63 ; 10,000 cards. 

Public Food Distribution Programs Research (selected intervals) : 
Food consumption and marketing information plus income and 
other characteristics of low income families. Reporting unit : low 
income households in: Baltimore, Md., Detroit, Mich., and urban 
and rural areas of Fayette County, Choctaw County, Okla , 
Escambia County, Fla., and St. Lotus, Mo. Confidential; perma- 
nent ; 1961-present ; 150,000 cards. 

Convenience Food Study (monthy) : Cost and time per serving of 
convenience foods and home-prepared foods. Reporting unit : sup- 
ermarkets. Unrestricted ; 3 years ; 1959-60 ; 424 cards. 

Low-Fat Milk Study (one-time survey) : Low-fat milk' sales, com- 
position of low-fat milk, prices for December 1962. Percent low- 
fat milk represents of total whole, low-fat and skim sales. Report- 
ing unit; milk processors! Confidential; 3 years; 1962 ; 3,000 
. cards. 

Marketing Horticultural and Special Crops, Promotional Practices 
(one-time survey) : Current marketing practices by retail florists 
.(advertising, promotion, merchandising, pricing, etc.). Reporting 
unit ; retail florists. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1964 ; 35,000 cards 
Dairy Promotion Study (monthly) : Pounds, of milk sold per capita 
and prices and display size. Reporting unit: Federal Milk Order 
Markets and Retail Food Stores. Confidiehtial ; 3 years ; 1963-65 - 
50,000 cards. ’ 

Expenditures for Promotion (one-time survey) : Sums spent for pro- 
motion and sources of revenue. Reporting unit: farm commodity 
groups. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1962-63 ; six tapes. 

Food Stocks in Away-From-Home Eating Eestablishments (one-time 
survey).: Inyentorys of food and beverage products. Reporting 
unit : establishments that generally serve food for onpremise con- 
sumption. Confidential; 3 years; 1964; five tapes. 

Flexibility of Dairy Manufacturing plants (annual) : Production of 
products by plants; , Reporting unit: all plants manufacturing 
dairy products in United States. Confidential: 4 years; 1961. 
Name and Address of Egg Assemblers (one-time survey) : Name and 
address of egg assemblers. Reporting unit: egg assembler and 
brokers. Unrestricted ; 1 year ; 1957-58 ; 26,000 cards. 

McClain Cost Data for Dairy Plants (quarterly) : Sales and costs 
by items for 70 fluid milk plants. Reporting unit : indvidual plants 
Confidential ; permanent ; 1959-63 ; 500.000 cards. 

Egg Quality Study (one-time survey) : Gradeouts, yields of producers 
and price received for eggs. Reporting unit : egg packing plants 
Confidential ; 2 years ; 1960-61 ; 10 tapes. ; „ . . 

Weighted Meat Prices (monthly) : Retail prices of beef, veal, pork 
and lamb. Reporting unit : cooperating chainstore. Confidential : 

3 years ; 1962-64 ; 4,000 cards. ’ 

Financial Statistics of Food Manufacturers (annual) : Advertising 
expenditures, total costs, total sales, total net income from IRS 
Source Book. Reporting unit : asset size classes. Unrestricted- 
permanent ; 1953-60 ; 4,000 cards. 

Interindustry Input-Output Data (one-time survey) : Outputs by pro- 
ducing industry and by consuming industry in producer prices. 
Reporting unit: industry. Unrestricted; permanent; 1947 - 40000 
cards. 
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40-F-51 Farm Value, Retail Price, and Farm-Retail Spread for Food Prod- 
ucts (monthly) : Farm value, retail price, and farm-retail spread. 

Reporting unit : national average by commodity. Unrestricted; 
permanent; 1947-58 ; 2,000 cards. 

40-F-52 Wool Classification Study (one-time survey) : Wool quality factors 
and prices. Reporting unit: wool warehouse. Unrestricted; 6 
years ; 1957-60 ; 60,000 cards. 

40-F-53 Central Market Study (cotton) (weekly) : Date of sale, location, 
volumes, price, quality. Reporting unit : individual respondents. 

Unrestricted ; 6 years ; 1959-61 ; 288,000 cards. 

40-F-54 Study of Cotton Warehouses Storage Cost (one-time survey) : Cot- 
ton storage costs. Reporting unit ; warehouses. Confidential ; 
permanent ; 1959-60 ; 2,000 cards. 

40-F-55 Grain Storage and Handling Costs (one-time survey) : Operating 
costs for grain elevators. Reporting unit : grain elevator operators 
and owners. Confidential; permnanent; 1959-61 ; 8,000 cards. 

40-F-56 Wool Market News Study (weekly) : Wool prices and quality factors, 
location. Reporting unit : individual sales. Unrestricted ; 6 years ; 

1962-63 ; 530 cards. 

40-F-57 Census Data (quinquennial) : Acres and production for 70 crops and 
. 10 livestocks items. Reporting; unit : farmer respondents, from 

published census data. Unrestricted; permanent; 1959; 300,000 
: • cards. . ■ . 

40-F-58 Normalizing Study (biennial) ; Acres planted, harvested, yield, pro- 
duction, price and value for, 70 crop and 10 livestock items. Re- 
porting unit : States. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1939-62 ; 52 tapes. 

40-F-59 Ohio River Basin Study (one-time survey) : Estimated yields (two 
levels) for land capability units within land resource areas. 

.Reporting unit: Work unit conservationists, land capability units 
, within land resource area. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1963 ; 33 
tapes. 

40-F-60 Conservation, Needs Inventory Land Capability and Use Data (one- 
time survey) : Land use in 1958 and estimated land use in 1975 by 
land capability subclass. Reporting unit: county committees, 
counties. Unrestricted; permanent; 1958 ; 7,500 cards. 

40-F-61: Watershed Project Needs (CNI) (one-time survey) : Acreages re- 

quiring project action for flood control, erosion control, drainage 
and irrigation. Reporting unit : county committees, watersheds 
less than .250,000 acres. Unrestricted; permanent; 1958 ; 2,000 
■ cards. 

40-F-62 Conservation Needs, 160- Acre Sample Plots (one-time survey) : Land 

use, soil type, soil slope, antecedent erosion, and capability class 
for Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Arkansas. Report- 
ing unit: 160-acre sample plots (2 percent of total area). Unre- 
stricted ; permanent ; 1958 ; 60,000 cards. 

40-F-63 Ownership of Farm Land in the United States (one-time survey) ; 

Characteristics of owners, acreage owned, method of acquisition 
and disposition, Reporting unit : landowners, random sample each 
county in each State. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1946 ; 38,000 
cards. 

40-F-64 Relative Efficiency of Alternative Tenure Arrangements (one-time 
survey) : Tenure, and farm input and output data. Reporting 
unit: farm operators, sample in Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. Unrestricted ; 10 years ; 1953-57 ; 16,000 cards. 

40-F-65 Land Ownership in the Southeastern States (one-time survey) : 

Personal characteristics of landowners, amount and use of land 
owned, and changes in land used from 1955 to 1960. Reporting 
unit: Landowners, sample segments within counties of seven 
States. Unrestricted; permanent; 1955-60; IS, 000 cards. 

40-F-66 Land Ownership in the Great Plains States (one-time survey): 

Personal characteristics of landowners, amount and use of land 
owned. Reporting unit : landowners, sample counties of 10 Great 
Plains. States. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1957 ; 153,000 cards. 

40-F-67 Study of Feed Grain Program (one-time survey): Cropland use, • jj 

livestock programs, and factors relating to 1961 feed grain pro- :!j 

gram. Reporting unit: farms in Iowa. Unrestricted; 5 years; . jj 

1961 ; 4,000 cards. :jl 
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40-F-68: Appraisal of Soil Bank Programs in Selected Areas of Georgia (one- 

time survey) : Characteristics of participants and nonparticipants 
in soil bank program. Reporting unit: farm* operators in six 
sample counties in Georgia (both participants and nonparticipants 
in the soil bank program) . Confidential ; 10 years ; 1956-59 ; 12,000 
cards. : 

40-F-69. Resource Use and Incomes of Farm Families in Georgia (one-time 
survey): Family characteristics (age, education, occupation, in- 
come) and farm characteristics (land use, production, livestock 
numbers, nonfarm work, farm income) . Reporting unit : dwell- 
ing units in the open country or ruraf households. Confidential; 
10 years ; 1957 ; 12,000 cards. 

40-F-70 Insect Control and Related Cotton Practices Study (one-time sur- 
vey) : Information on whether or not cotton insect control practices 
were used: and if so, the acres covered, the kind, quantity, type, 
and rate of application, the cost of insecticide used and method of 
application; Similar ' information on pre-emergence and post- 
emergence herbicides, defoliants and fertilizer, and also estimates 
e ... of the 1961 and 5 year average yields' of cotton. Reporting unit: 

( individual farmers. Confidential; 10 years; 1961; 16,500 cards. 

40-F-71 An Inventory of Land and Soil Resources in Pennsylvania (one-time 
survey) : Acres of land by use, soil type, slope, and degree of 
erosion. . Two percent random sample. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 
1957-58 ; one tape. 'y-J 

4.0-F-72 Assessment and Taxation of Farmland— Rochester, N.Y. (one-time 
survey) : Property and owner characteristics; Reporting unit: 

; ; ^ farmers in towns of Brighton, Henrietta, Rush, Avon, and Genesco. 

Cqnfi'dential ; permanent ; 1963 ; 440 cards. 

40-F-73 Market' Egg; Poultry Farm Adjustments (one-time survey) : Labor 
estimates for poultry farm operations, egg production, replacement 
data, buildings, and equipment requirements, costs and returns. 
Reporting unit : market egg producers in Connecticut. Confiden- 
tial ; 3 years ; 1960-61 ; 2,000 cards. 

40-F-74 Yield Data (selected intervals) : Acreage planted, acreage harvested 
and production for each crop for each county for each year. Re- 
porting unit: all North Dakota, counties. Unrestricted; perma- 
nent ; 25,000 cards. 

40-F-75 Southwest North Dakota Regrassing Study (one-time study) : De- 
scription of farm, machinery inventory, livestock inventory, many 

, , other items as reported on the survey schedule. Reporting unit: 

farms. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1957-63 ; 3,000 cards. 

40-F-76 ASCS Sample of Farms (one-time survey) : Acres of cropland, non- 
cropland, wheat allotment, feed-grain base and normal conserv- 
ing base on a 10-percent sample of farms in 32 counties in North 
Dakota. Reporting unit : farms. Unrestricted ; 5 years ; 1959- 
60 ; 3,600 cards. 

40-F-77 Montana State-Lease Yield Data (biennial) : State-lease number, 
location code, seeded acres, total production, and yields for spring, 
winter wheat, and/or barley. Reporting unit : unpublished yearly 
yield data obtained from the Montana Agricultural State-lease 
Records. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1938-62 ; 10, 000 cards. 

40-F-78 Yearly County Yield Data, Montana (biennial) : County code, crop 
code, year planted acres, harvested acres, production, yield per 
planted acre, yield per harvested acre. Reporting unit: yearly 
yield data obtained from the Montana Agricultural Statistics. 
Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1919-61 ; 20,000 cards. 

40-F-79 Platte Valley Farmer-Livestock Feeder Survey (selected intervals) : 
Location within county, number of cattle and sheep fed, acres of 
irrigated eorpland, acres of sugar beets. Reporting unit : farm- 
ers and livestock feeders. Unrestricted ; 6 years ; 1953, 1959 ; 9,000 
cards. 

40-F-80 Farm Adjustments on Wheat Farms (one-time survey) : Costs to 
produce wheat, barley, corn, sorghum, and grazing livestock for 
1960 and estimated for 1970. Reporting unit: farm enterprise 
cost data. Confidential ; 5 years ; 1960, 1970 ; 500 cards. 
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40_p_81 Farm Machinery Costs by Size of Farm (one-time survey) : Imple- 
ment, ownership costs, repair costs, use and estimated life of farm 
machines. Reporting unit : individual farmers on various sizes of 
farms. Confidential ; 1960 ; 6,000 cards. 

40-F-82 Great Plains Survey (one-time survey) : Farm size, land tenure, 
land values, land use, and inventories. Reporting unit: individ- 
ual farm. Unrestricted ; 1957 ; 12,000 cards. 

40-F-83 ASCS Survey, South Dakota '(one-time survey) : Farm size, land 
tenure, limited land use, livestock, and machinery inventory. Re- 
porting unit : individual farm. Unrestricted ; 1952 ; 20,000 cards. 

40-F-84 Representative Farms in Indiana ( one-time . survey ) : Land, live- 
stock, machinery, buildings, capital, farming practices and plans. 
Reporting unit: individual farm. Confidential; 5, years; 1962; 
12,000 cards. 

40-F-85 Wisconsin Farmers Home Administration Data (annual) : Farm size, 
production, income and cost data. Reporting unit : farm and home 
records-indi vidua! borrowers. Confidential ; permanent ; 1957—62 ; 
12,000 cards. 

40-F-86 The Michigan Farm Credit Panel (one-time survey) : Physical farm 
data and farm and family financial data. Reporting unit: farm 
families. Confidential ; 2 years ; 1961 3,000 cards. 

40-F-S7 NC-54 Feed Grain-Livestock Study (one-time survey) : Resources, 

personal characteristics, and financial. position.' Reporting unit: 
Stratified random sample of farms in lower Michigan and Nor- 
thern Indiana. Confidential ; permanent ; 1960; 3,600 cards. 

40-F-88 Lake States Dairy Study (one-time survey):: Farm resources and 

enterprises, personal characteristics of operator. Reporting unit : 
random sample farmers in lower Michigan. Confidential ; per- 
manent ; 1958 ; 3,600 cards. 

40-F-89 Lake States Dairy Study— Michigan Drainage Study (one-time sur- 
vey) : Resurvey of 1959 dairy study farms in 2 areas, resources 
enterprises, drainage conditions, inventory, personal character- 
istics of operator. Reporting unit : individual farm. Confidential ; 
permanent ; 1962 ; 2,500 cards. 

40-F-90 Census Data Hay and Silage Yields (selected intervals) : Total tons 
and total acres of each hay and silage crop by counties in the 
United States from U.S. Census of Agriculture for years 1949 and 

1954. Reporting unit: total tons and acres of each hay and silage 
crop in U.S. census by counties for 1949 and 1954. Unrestricted; 
4 years ; 1949-54 ; 20,000 cards. 

40-F-91 North Central Iowa Farm Building Survey (one-time survey) : In- 
ventory of buildings and their use, cost, repairs, crop and live- 
stock production. Reporting unit : farmers in north-central Iowa. 
Confidential ; 15 years ; 1963 ; 25,000 cards. 

40-F-92 Feed Grain Program Study (one-time survey) : Cropland Use, live- 
stock, practices in farming, factor relating to participation in feed 
grain program. Reporting unit : farms in Pacific Northwest and 
Com Belt and Texas. Unrestricted; 5 years; 1963 ; 30,000 cards. 

40-F-93 Survey of Pilot Cropland Conversion Program in Iowa (one-time 
survey) : Cropland use in 1962 and 1963, livestock programs, 
reasons for and effect of participation in 1963 cropland conversion 
program. Reporting unit: farms in Polk and Dallas Counties, 
Iowa. Unrestricted ; 5 years ; 1963 ; 1,500 cards. 

40-F-94 Economic Evaluation of Alternative Systems on Com Belt Farms 
(one-time survey) : Costs in harvesting, hauling, drying condi- 
tioning ' storage, and utilization of shelled com. General farm 
organization, detailed account of corn production, record of labor 
and equipment. Reporting unit: Illinois farmers. Confidential; 
6 years ; 1961-62. 

40-F-95 An Economic Appraisal of the Use of Water for Irrigation on 
' Illinois Farms : Confidential ; 5 years. 

40-F-96 Minimum Resources for Specified Incomes (one-time survey) : Costs 
and returns detailed in such a manner as to permit selection of 
minimum resources to produce incomes of 82,500, $3,500, $45,000, 
and $5,500 on com farms and hog farms with land prices estab- 
lished at three different levels. Reporting unit : budgeted data 
for com farms and hog farms of specific income levels. Unre- 
stricted ; 5 years ; 1959-63. 
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'40-F-97 Field. Shelling Mechanical Drying and Stoning Shelled Corn in 
Illinois (one-time survey) : Mail questionnaire on punehcards. 
General characteristics of farms with specific information on corn 
harvesting, drying, and storage equipment. Reporting unit : data 
from 301 farms. Unrestricted; permanent; 4,000 cards. 

40-F-98 Crop Yields, Acreage, Pires, and Gross Income (annual) ; Data 
by counties in Illinois. Reporting unit : Illinois Cooperative Crop 
Reporting Service. Unrestricted; permanent; 1925-63 ; 6,000 
cards. 

40-F-99 Livestock and Poultry Numbers (annual) : Data by counties in 
Illinois. Reporting unit: Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting 
Service. Unrestricted; permanent; 1925-63; 6,000 cards. 

40-F-100 Feed Grain Program in Western Ohio (one-time survey); Crop 
acreages, yields, animal-unit of livestock, certain crop costs, fer- 
tilizer use, etc. Reporting unit : 160 sample farms. Unrestricted ; 
3 years ; 1962 ; 2,200 cards. 

40-F’-101 Farm Size and Cotton Allotment Data — Missouri Delta (one-time 
survey) : Acres of farmland, acres, of cropland, and acres of cotton 
allotment. Reporting unit; Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service farm contract units. Confidential; 5 years; 
1963 ; 10,000 cards. . 

40-F-102 The Effect of Selected Weather Variables on Com Yields (decen- 
nial) : Com yields, date of planting, date of tasseling, drought-day, 
precipitation, and average temperature. Reporting unit : Columbia 
and Sikeston, Mo. Unrestricted; 5 years; 1955-63 ; 3,000 cards. 

40-F-103 Data From Soils Testing (one-time survey) : Physical characteristic 
of soil, crop yields; and fertilizer treatment. Reporting unit: 
information sheet for soil samples reported by farmers for each 
soil sample. Confidential ; 8-10 years ; 1956-60 ; 4,500 cards. 

40-F-104 Conservation Needs Inventory Data for Arkansas (one-time sur- 
vey) : Principal physical characteristics of the land, such as slope, 
soil capability, soil type, and , land use and the acres associated 
with each characteristic. Reporting unit : randomly selected plots 
40 or 160 acres in size. Unrestricted; 8-10 years; 1958 ; 30,000 
' cards. 

40-F-105 Capital Requirements and Ownership Costs, Arkansas Rice Farms 
(selected intervals) ; Location, tenure, size unit, enterprise organi- 
zation, machine inventory, replacement practices, etc. Reporting 
unit : individual farm operator. Confidential ; 8-10 years ; 1959, 
1961 ; 1,000 cards. 

40-F-106 Organization and Operation of Texas Rice Farms (one-time survey) : 
Location, tenure, size unit, major land use, enterprise organiza- 
tions, requirements, and returns. Reporting unit : individual farm 
operators.. Unrestricted; 8^-10 years; 1960; 1,000 cards. 

40-F-107 Input-Output Data, Texas, Crop and Livestock Farm Enterprises : 
Data developed pertains to farm resource restrictions, crop and 
livestock production requirements, yield levels, and product prices. 
Reporting unit : no respondents, data worked up from publications 
pertaining to resource requirements, production costs, and yields 
of crop and livestock farm enterprises. Unrestricted; 1 year; 
1957. 

40-F-108 Oregon Wheat Study (one-time survey) : Total acreage, wheat acre- 
age, allotment, and normal yield from wheat listing sheets. Re- 
porting unit : individual farms. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1955- 
59 ; 400 cards. 

40-F-109 ASCS Data on Farms in Southeastern Idaho (one-time survey) : Total 
land, cropland, wheat allotment, feed grain base, etc. Reporting 
unit: farm firms. Unrestricted; 3 years; 1963 ; 2,500 cards. 

40-F-110 Sample Survey, Farms in Southeastern Idaho (one-time survey) : 
Land by types, crops grown, livestock, and livestock facilities. 
Reporting unit: farm firm. Unrestricted; 3 years; 1963; 1,200 
cards. 

40-F-lll The Farm Work Force in Kern County, Calif, (one-time survey) : 
Characteristics of workers, employment, earnings, seasonality. 
Reporting unit : Farm Production Economics Division, ERS, 
USDA, University of California, Davis, Calif. Unrestricted ; 1961 ; 
3,800 cards. 
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40 _p'_ll 2 The Farm Work Force in Stanislaus County, .Calif, (on e-time. sur- 
vey) : Characteristics of workers, employment, earnings, season- 
ality, migration. Reporting unit : Farm Production Economics 
Division, ERS, USDA, University of California, Davis, Calif. 
Unrestricted ; 1962-63 ; 5,100 cards. 

40_F-113 Irrigation Characteristics, Salinas Valley, Calif, (onetime survey) : 
Depth, pump lift, horsepower, discharge of each well. Reporting 
unit: individual well. Confidential: permanent; 1950-63 ; 3,000 
cards. 

40-F-114 Oregon Cattle Price Data (monthly) : Auction market location, type 
of cattle, average weight, price paid, date. Reporting unit: live 
stock auction markets. Confidential ; 1964 to present ; 2,500 cards. 
40 -E -115 Average Daily Gain and Feed Consumption, Cattle in Arizona (one- 
time survey) :: Average daily , gain, daily feed consumption, age, 
weight, and breeds of cattle,;, types of feed fed, etc. Reporting 
unit: farmers (Arizona cattle feeders). Confidential; 1 year; 
1960-61 ; 48 cards. 

Department - of Commerce 

BUREAU OF' CENSUS 

National Location Code File (selected intervals) : Card file and tape 
file: place name, population total, geographic coordinates, census 
tract codes.. Card file only: place .name, population total, geo- 
graphic coordinates, Universal Transverse Mereator (UTM) grid, 
reporting unit: standard location areas — tract and psuedo-tract. 
Unrestricted; permanent; 1960; 152,000 cards; two tapes. 
Population Concentration (one-time survey) : Place name, geographic 
coordinates, population of selected points, total population within 
50 miles. Reporting unit : selected cities in the United States with 
a total population of 25,000 or more. Unrestricted; permanent; 
1960 ; two tapes. 

County City Data Books (selected intervals) : Area, population, 
housing, vital statistics, manufacturers, trade, agriculture. Re- 
porting unit : county, SMSA, urbanized area, unincorporated urban 
place, city of 25,000 or more. :• Unrestricted ; permanent ; 300,000 
cards ; three tapes. 

Census of Agriculture County . Summary (quinquennial) : County 
totals for a variety of inventoury, production, expenditure, and 
sales items— also data about farm operator and farm. Report- 
ing unit: farms within county ; ; 100 and 20 percent tabulations. 
Confidential ; 6 years ; 1959 ; 44,000 cards. 

Census of Agriculture/Sample, and Specified Farm Cards (quinquen- 
nial) : Data on farms, farm characteristics, livestock and prod- 
ucts, crops, fruits, values, etc. Reporting unit: farms. Confi- 
dential ; 6 years ; 1959. ; 8,900,000 cards. 

Census of Agriculture (quinquennial) : Data on farms, farm char- 
acteristics, livestock and products, crops, fruits,, values, etc. Re- 
porting unit : farms: Confidential ; permanent ; ,1964. 

Special Census of Metropolitan Louisville (one-time survey) : Postal 
addresses and geographic and housing control items. Reporting 
unit: persons in households, Unrestricted; permanent; 1964; 
300 tapes. 

Census of Population and Housing (decennial) : Major charac- 
teristics of population and housing. Reporting unit : persons in 
households. Confidential ; permanent ; 1960 ; 732 -tapes. 

Census of Housing — 25 percent sample (decennial) : Characteristics 
of occupied and vacant housing units. Reporting unit: housing 
unit. Confidential ; permanent ; 1960 ; 1,474 tapes. 

Census of Population— Tallies— 25 and 5 Percent Samples : Social 
and economic characteristics of persons, families, and house- 
holds. Reporting unit : persons. . Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1959- 
60 ; 4,072 tapes. 

Census of Population — Basic Records for the 25 and 5 Percent Sam- 
ples : Social and economic characteristics of persons, families, and 
households. Reporting unit : persons. Confidential ; permanent ; 
1959-60; 7,297 tapes. 
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41-A-12 Census of Population — One in a Thousand and One in Ten Thousand 
Samples (decennial) : Social and economic characteristics of per- 
sons, families, and households. Reporting unit : persons. Un- 
restricted ; permanent ; 1959-60 ; 13 tapes. 

41-A-13 Census of Population — One in a Thousand and One in Ten Thousand 

Samples (decennial) : Social and economic characteristics of per- 
sons, families, and households. Reporting unit: persons. Un- 
restricted ; permanent ; 1959-60 ; 198,000 cards ; 7 tapes. 

41-A-14 Censuses — Control and Identification Tapes (decennial) : Names 

of geographic entities for controlling and processing the cen- 
suses. Reporting unit i minor civil divisions. Unrestricted ; per- 
manent ; 418 tapes. ... 

41-A-15 Survey of Residential Alterations and Repairs (quarterly) : Types 
and costs of residential alterations and repairs. Reporting unit: 
housing units. Confidential; permanent; 1959-63 ; 360,000 cards; 
10 tapes. i 

41-A-16 Housing Vacancy Survey (monthly) : Housing characteristics and 
vacancy status of vacant units. Reporting unit : vacant housing 
units. Confidential; permanent; 1959 to present; 100,000 cards; 
120 tapes. 

41-A-17 Congressional Districts (selected intervals) : Social and economic 
characteristics and housing. Reporting unit: congressional dis- 
trict. Unrestricted. . . 

41-A-18 Survey of Intentions (quarterly) : Buying behavior and intentions 
on major household items. Reporting unit: household. Confi- 
dential; permanent; 1959 to present; 456,000 cards; 150 tapes. 

41-A-19 Current Population Survey (monthly) : Labor force status, age, 
sex, veteran status, education, mobility, income, and housing. 
Reporting unit: persons in households. Confidential; permanent; 
1959 to present ; 2,720,000 cards ; 350 tapes. 

41-A-20 National and State Population Estimates and Forecasts (monthly) : 
Age, sex, births, deaths, and mobility for current or future years. 
Reporting unit: United States. Unrestricted; 2 years; 80,000 
cards ; 77 tapes. 

41-A-21 Special Censuses (selected intervals) : Age, sex, and relationship. 
Reporting unit : persons in households. Confidential. 

41-A-22 Housing Inventory Change and Residential Financing (one-time 
survey) : Components of inventory change and other housing char- 
acteristics. Reporting unit : housing units. Confidential ; per- 
manent ; 1959-59 ; 302 tapes. 

41-A-23 AC Summaries, Import Statistics of United States (monthly, quar- 
terly, annual) : Quantity and dollar value at reporting level. Re- 
porting unit: summarization Of import entries in terms of com- 
modity classification (schedule A-1959, August 1963; schedule 
TSUSA from September 1963 to date), country of origin (schedule 
C) including economic class and SITC from 1963. Unrestricted ; 
permanent ; 1960-64 ; 175 tapes. 

41-A-24 No. 1 Summaries, Export and Intransit Waterborne Trade of United 
States (annual) : Quantity in pounds, value in dollars at report- 
ing unit. Reporting unit : summarization of waterborne shippers 
export declaration in terms of type of vessel service. U.S. customs 
port of lading (schedule D), foreign port of unlading (schedule 
K), country of destination (schedule C), commodity (schedule S), 
flag vessel, engineer channel, trade area, U.S. coastal district. Con- 
fidential ; permanent ; 1958-63 ; 100 tapes. 

41-A-25 No. 1 Summaries, Imports and Intransit Waterborne Trade of 
United States (annual) : Quantity in pounds, value in dollars at 
report level. Reporting unit : invoices. Confidential ; permanent ; 
1958-63 ; 150 tapes. 

41-A-26 ACD Summary— Import Statistics of United States (monthly, quar- 
terly, annual) : Quantity of dollar value at reporting unit. Re- 
porting unit: summarization of import entries in terms of com- 
modity classification (schedule A 1959, August 1963, schedule 
TSUSA from September 1963 to date), country of origin (schedule 
C), customs district of entry (schedule D), traffic rate provision, 
type of entry (i,e., consumption or general statistics), subgroup 
and economic class and SITC from January 1963 to date. Un- 
restricted ; permanent ; 400 tapes. 
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41-A-27 BCD Summaries — Foreign Trade Export Air (annual) : Total quan- 
tity and -value, U.S.-flag carriers, quantity and value for level 

stated (commodity, country, district). Reporting unit: summari- 
zation of shippers export declarations of airborne shipments in 
terms of commodity (schedule B), country (schedule C),' and dis- 
trict of lading (schedule D). Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1962-64 ; 
30 tapes. , 

41-A-28 CQC (Cotton Quota Control) Registers — Imports (monthly) : Sep- 
arate registers for quantity and value, for commodity and country 
classification. Reporting unit: summarization of U.S. customs 
import entries in terms of commodity (schedule A, TSUSA and 
cotton quota control) and country of origin. Unrestricted; per- 
manent ; 1961 to present ; 48 tapes. 

41-A-29 ACD Summaries— Foreign Trade Import Air (annual) : Total quan- 

tity and value, U.S.-flag carriers— quantity and value for level 
stated (commodity, country, district). Reporting unit; summar- 
ization of import entries in terms of commodity (schedule A until 
September 1963), country of origin (schedule C), district of un- 
lading (schedule D). Unrestricted; permanent; 1962-64 ; 30 
tapes. 

41-A-30 BCD Summaries— Exports of Domestic and Foreign Merchandise 
(monthly) : Quantity pertaining to commodity and dollar value 
for levels of summary stated. Reporting unit: summarization of 
shippers, export declarations in terms of commodity classification 
(schedule B), country of destination (schedule C) , district of 
lading (schedule D). Confidential ; permanent ; 1963 to present ; 
144- tapes. : 1 

41-A-31 BC Summaries— Exports of Domestic and Foreign Merchandise 
(monthly, quarterly, annual) : Quantity and value. Reporting 
unit : s umm arization of shippers export declarations in terms of 
commodity classification (schedule B), country of destination 
(schedule C). Confidential; permanent; 1958-63 ; 624 tapes. 

41-A-32 Census of Manufactures (quinquennial) : Plant information, num- 
ber of employees, payrolls, man-hours, cost of material, capital 
expenditures, products shipped, and materials used. Reporting 
unit : manufacturing establishment Confidential ; permanent ; 
1947 ; 2,500,000 cards. ' . ; . 

•11- A S3 Census of Manufactures and Mineral Industries (quinquennial) : 

Plant information, number of employees, payrolls, cost of mate- 

- rials, inventories, capital expenditures, products shipped, and ma- 
terials used. Reporting unit: manufacturing establishments. 

Confidential; permanent; 1954; 5 million cards; 561 tapes. 

41-A-34 Census of Manufactures and Mineral Industries (quinquennial): 
Plant information, number of employees, payrolls, cost of mate- 
rials, inventories, capital expenditures, products shipped, and ma- 

■ teriais used. Reporting unit : manufacturing establishments. 

J Confidential; permanent; 1958 ; 4,500,000 cards; 752 tapes. 

41-A-35 Economic : Censuses— Retail (quinquennial) : Sales, annual payroll, 

- weekly employment, and wages. Reporting unit: retail establish- 
ments. Confidential; permanent; 1954 and 1958; 198 tapes. 

41-A-36 Economic Censuses— Wholesale (quinquennial) : Sales, annual pay- 
roll, weekly employment and wages, operating expenses, commod- 
• '■ ity lines. Reporting unit: wholesale trade establishments. Con- 
fidential; permanent; 1954 and 1958 ; 78 tapes. 

41-A-37 Economic Censuses — Transportation (one-time survey) : Truck in- 
formation: Physical characteristics and operational aspects. Re- 
porting unit : individuals. Confidential; 2 years; 1963; 12,000 

■ cards; 200 tapes. 

41-A-38 Survey of Manufactures (annual) : Plant information, number of 
employees, payrolls, man-hours, cost of materials, inventories, cap- 
ital expenditures, and products shipped. Reporting unit : manu- 
facturing establishments. Confidential; permanent; 1949-62; 
6,399,000 cards ; 880 tapes. 

41-A-39 Retail— COBR—1 (monthly) : Sales of retail firms. Reporting 

unit : sample of retail trade firms. Confidential ; permanent ; 
1962 to present ; 750,000 cards ; 420 tapes. 
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41-A-40 Wholesale (CTR) (monthly) : Sales and - inventories. Reporting 
limit : sample of merchant wholesale establishments.. Confidential ; 
permanent; 1962 to present;- 216,000 cards, 144 tapes. 

41-A-41 County Business Pattern (annual) : Number of reporting units, first . 

quarter payroll, and number of employees. Reporting unit : indi- 
vidual establishments or groups of establishments. Confidential ; 

3 years; 1962 ; 250 tapes. 

41— A -42 Economic Censuses — Services (quinquennial) : Receipts, annual pay- 

roll, weekly employment, and wages, Reporting unit: service 
trades establishments. Confidential; permanent; 1954 and 1958; 
124. tapes. 

41-A-43 Census of Governments — -Governmental Units File (quinquennial) : 

: Population or enrollment ; . type of government or SMSA code. Re- 
porting unit: State,' county,, city, etc.,, school systems. Unre- 
” ' : stricted ; permanent ; 1962 ; 3 tapes. 

41-A-44 Census of Governments: — Local Government Directory Listing (quin- 
quennial) : Population or enrollment; type of government or 
SMSA code. Reporting unit: counties, municipalities, townships, 
and school districts. Unrestricted; permanent; 1962; 140,000 
r '"'\ ' cards. . .-p 

41-A-45 Census of Governments — Employment Data( quinquennial ) : Em- 
ployment. Reporting unit : local governments and school systems. 
Unrestricted; permanent ; 1962 ; 220,000 cards ; 40 tapes. 

41-A-46 Census of Governments— Assessed Valuations (quinquennial) : De- 
scription and assessed value of approximately 3 million sample 
pieces of property. Reporting unit: city or county taxing juris- 
diction. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1962 ; 18 tapes. 

41-A-47 Census of Government— Finance Data (quinquennial) : Revenue, ex- 

penditure, debt outstanding, cash and investment assets. Report- 
ing unit: cities, townships, special districts, and school systems. 
Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1962 ; 84 tapes. 

41-A-48 Current Survey Directory Testing . (annual) : Governmental unit 
identification and enrollment or population. Reporting unit: 
sample of local governmental units. Unrestricted; permanent; 
1962; 1 tape. . 

41-A-49 Sample Employment Data (annual) : Full-time employees and an- 
nual rate of pay. Reporting unit: local governments and school 
systems. Unrestricted; permanent; 1962 ; 30,000 cards; 4 tapes. 

41-A-50 Retail Trade Survey (weekly) : Retail sales. Reporting unit: re- 
tail establishments. : Confidential ; 1962 to . present ; 300,000 cards. 

41-A-51 Accounts Receivable Survey; (monthly) : Receivables from charge 
accounts and installment sales. Reporting unit: sample of retail 
trade establishments. Confidential ; permanent ; 1963 to present ; 
240,000 cards ; 384 tapes. 

41-A-52 Retail Inventory Survey (RIS) (monthly) : Inventory. Reporting 
unit : retail establishments and retail multiunit firms. Confiden- 
tial ; 39 months ; 1961 to present ;. 72, 000 cards. 

41-A-53 Geographic Area Sales. Survey (GASS) (monthly) : Sales. Report- 
ing unit;: retail establishments. Confidential ; permanent; 1962 
to present ; 128,000 cards ; 448 tapes., 

41-A-54 Service Trade Survey (monthly) Receipts, for services. Reporting 
unit: service establishments. Confidential; 39 months; 1962 to 
present ; 160,000 cards ; 144 tapes. 

41-A-55 . Current Trade Survey (SSA Births) (quarterly) Sales and inven- 

tory. Reporting unit: wholesale, establishments. Confidential; 

39 months; 1961 to present; 7,500 cards! 

41-A-56 Canned Food Survey (selected intervals) : Inventory. Reporting 
, unit : wholesale distributors and retail multiunit organizations. 
Confidential ; 39 months ; 10,800 cards. ', 

41-A-57 Retail Trade Survey — Group 1 (annual) : Sales and inventory. Re- 
porting unit : retail establishments. Confidential ; 39 months ; 
1961-63; 150,000 cards. ■' 

41-A-58 Retail Trade Surrey— GROUP II ) annual) : Sales, inventory and cap- 
ital expenditures. Reporting unit : retail establishments. Confi- 
dential ; 39 months ; 1961-63 ; 8,000 : cards. 

41-A-59 Capital Expenditures Survey — Wholesale Trade (quinquennial) : 
Capital expenditures. Reporting unit: wholesale establishments. 
Confidential ; 39 months ; 1963 ; 28,500 cards. 
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41-A-60 Capital Expenditures Survey — Service trade (quinquennial) : capital 
expenditure. Reporting unit, service establishments. Gonfidea- 
: tial; 39 months; 1963. 

41-A-61 : Iron ’and Steel Foundaries, Blast Furnaces and Steel Ingot Producers 
(mon thly ) : Shipments and unfilled orders for castings, produc- 
■ tion of steel castings by type of furnace and production o-f scrap, 
pig iron and iron ore by type of furnace. Reporting unit: 1,200 
establishments. Confidential ; 3 years, 1961-63 ; 116,136 cards. 

41-A-62 Nonferrous Castings — M33E (monthly) :: Shipments and unfilled or- 

ders nonferrous castings by hype of casting. Reporting unit : 600 
establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 74;916 cards. 

41-A-63 Ailumintim Producers and Importers (BDSAF-122) (annual): 
Total receipts and shipments; shipments* on ACM and rated or- 
ders ; ; inventories of scrap, primary ingot and secondary ingot. 
Reporting unit: establishments. Confidential; 3 years; 196L-63; 
44,496 cards. 

41-A-64 Farm Machines and Equipment— M35A (quarterly) : Production, 
shipments and inventory by type of farm equipment-; value by 
product class. Reporting unit : 140 establishments. Confidential ;- 
3 years ; 1961-63 ; 9,324 cards. 

41-A-65 Metalworking Machinery — M35W (quarterly) : Shipments and un- 
filled orders (domestic and export) by type of machine, including 
numerical control type; emits value. Reporting unit: 476 estab- 
lishments. Confidential; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 35,208 cards. 

41-A-66 Copper Forms and Products— Brass and Bronze Foundaries 
(BDSAF83) (quarterly) : Inventories, receipts, and shipments 
of copper and copper-base alloy. For brass and bronze foundries : 
shipments of controlled materials ; also, authorized controlled 
materials shipments by DMS allotment number. Reporting unit : 
460 establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 28,404 cards. 

41-A-67 Copper Controlled Materials — Brass Mills and Copper Wire Mills 
(BDSAF84) (quarterly) : Copper and copper-base alloy con- 
trolled materials shipments and unfilled orders ; authorized con- 
trolled materials shipments by DMS allotment number. Report- 
ing unit: 100 establishments. Confidential; 3 years; 1961-63; 
7,836 cards; ' ! " . ■ 

41-A-68 Copper Forms and Products — Copper Base Powder Mills (BDSAF- 
574) (quarterly) : Inventories, receipts, and shipments of copper 
and copper-base alloy ; shipments of copper and copper-base alloy 
controlled materials and authorized controlled materials ; total 
coper-base powder shipments by type. Confidential; 3 years; 
1961-63 ; 1,884 cards. 

41-A-69 Manmade Fiber, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics (monthly) : Produc- 
tions, stocks, and unfilled orders, gray goods and finished manmade 
fiber fabrics and wool apparel fabrics. Reporting unit : 200 to 250 
manufacturers. Confidential; 3 years; 1961-63 ; 77,364 cards. 

41-A-70 Finishing Plant Report — Broad Woven Fabrics (monthly) : Gray 
goods inventory, finished fabrics during the period, finished goods 
inventory and backlog of finishing orders. Reporting unit : 130 to 
150 manufacturers. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-1963 ; 32,436 
cards. 

41-A-71 Piece Goods Inventories and Orders (monthly) : Converters, whole- 
salers, jobbers, and other dealers : inventories owned by the com- 
pany according to location and unfilled orders for gray and fin- 
ished goods. Reporting units : 200 to 225 companies. Confiden- 
tial ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 22,896 cards. 

41-A-72 Tufted Textile Fabrics — M22L (semiannual) : Tufting machines; 

yarns and fabrics consumed in manufacture of auto and aircraft 
carpeting. Reporting unit : 1950 to 170 manufacturers. Confiden- 
tial ; 3 years ; 1963 ; 702 cards. 

41-A-73 Cotton and Linters in Public Storage and at Compresses— M22N 
(monthly) : Raw cotton and linters inventory. Reporting unit : 

. 1,200 to 1,220 companies. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 101,592 
cards. 

41-A-74 Cotton, Manmade Fiber Staple and Linters — M22P (monthly) : Con- 
sumption, stocks and spindle activity. Reporting unit : 850 to 875 
companies. Confidential ; 3 years; 1961-63 ; 135,468 cards. 
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4L-A-75- Men’s: Apparel Cuttings andShipments; — M23B;( monthly) : Cuttings, 

shipments and value of shipments. Reporting unit: 630 to 650 
manufacturers and contractors. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 

: 87,480 cards. 

41-A-76 Women’s, Misses, and Juniors’ Apparel — Cuttings and Shipments — 
M23H (monthly) : Cuttings, shipments and value of shipments. 
Reporting unit: 1,190 to 1,210 manufacturers and contractors. 
Confidential ;: 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 161,272 cards. : ; 

41-A-77 Shoes and Slippers, Production and Shipments — M31A (monthly) : 
Shoes and shippers except those with sole vulcanized to fabric 
upper. Shoes and slippers with sole vulcanized to fabric upper. 
Value of shipments. AH other products. Reporting unit: 470 to 
490 manufacturers. Confidential.; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 114,732 cards. 
41-A-78 Broad Fabrics (Expect knit), Woven, Nonwoven and Felts — M22T 
(quarterly) : Loom hours, yams consumed; looms in place and 
' • • ■ ' ' active ; number of looms operating and production ; and stocks of 

selected items. Reporting unit : 690 to 710 manufacturers. Con- 
fidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 155,184 cards; 

41-A-79 Mattresses and Bedsprings — M25E (monthly) : Quantity and value 
of shipments. Reporting unit; 225 manufacturing firms. Confi- 
dential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 8,900 cards. 

41-A-S0 Pulp Paper and Board — M26A (monthly) : Production — inventories 
and consumption. Reporting unit ; 665 manufacturing establish- 
ments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 121,000 cards. 

41-A-81 Inorganic Chemicals — M28A.1 (monthly) : Production and inven- 
tories. Reporting unit : 495 manufacturing establishments. Con- 
fidential;. 3 years; 1961-63 ; 51,000 cards. 

41-A-82 Industrial Gases — M28A.2 (monthly) : Production. Reporting unit : 

:620 manufacturing establishments. Confidential; 3 years; 1961- 
63 ; 45,000 cards. 

41-A-83 Paint, Varnish and Lacquer— M28F . (monthly) : Production and 
sales. Reporting unit: 225 manufacturing establishments. Con- 
fidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 3,600 cards. 

41-A-84 Rubber— M30A. (monthly) : Production : receipts — shipments con- 

sumption — inventories. Reporting unit : 390 manufacturing estab- 
: lishments. Confidential ; 3 years; 1961-63 ; 62,000 cards. 

41-A-85 Rubber Consumption by Product Group- -M30B (quarterly) : Con- 
sumption; Reporting unit: :39 manufacturing establishments. 
Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 62,000 cards.: 

41-A-86 ; Plastic Bottles— M30E (monthly) : Shipments by end use. Report- 
ing unit : 79 manufacturing establishments.: Confidential. 

41-A-87 : Oilseeds, Beans and Nuts— Report of Primary Processors— M20J 

(monthly) : By type— quantity of seeds on beans, crushed oil 
!• :. ■ :: : production, and inventories. Reporting unit: 328 establishments. 

Confidential ;: 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 93,024 cards; 

41-A-8S Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils, Inventories — M20H ( monthly ) : 

s- End of month inventories — by types of oil. Reporting unit : 264 

, warehouses. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 21,744 cards. 

41-A-89 Fats and Oils— Report: of Renderers— M20L (monthly) : Rendered 
production, shipments and inventories, by type. Reporting unit: 
430 establishments. Confidential ;• 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 61,992 cards. 
41-A-90 Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils— Report of Consumers — M20M 
(monthly) : Types and quantities of oils produced,; consumed and 
inventories. Reporting unit: 503 establishments. Confidential; 

3 years ; 1961-63 ; 142,308 cards. 

41-A-91 Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils— Report of Producers and Con- 
sumers — M20N (monthly) : Production, consumption and stock 
on hand — by type. Reporting unit : 365 establishments. Con- 
fidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 145,332 cards. : 

41-A-92 Confectionery Survey — MA20D (annually) : Types of products pro- 

duced, net shipments, and type of customer (to whom sold), and 
cost and type of materials consumed. Reporting unit : 244 manu- 
facturers. Confidential; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 16,047 cards. 

41-A-93 Formula Feeds for Poultry and Livestock— MA20E (annual) : Pro- 
duction and shipments by type. Reporting unit: 3,077 manufac- 
turers. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 16,698 cards. 
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: lishm ents. Confidential ; 3 years; T961-B3,: 10,182 caras. 

ai 4 an Animal and Vegetable Eats and Oils— Report of Producers and Con- 
41-A-96 ^J^ers— MA20N^ (annual) : Production, consumption and inven- 

’ : tories by type. Reporting unit r 1,142 establishments. Confide - 

4! A 97 Woo a ilk 3y anTw“ ; Activity-MA22E (aamual). 

last workday of year. Reporting unit: 350 establishments. Con 

41-A-SS and ancat 

or bulked filament yams. Reporting unit . 1,000 to 1,2UU com 
panies Confidential; 3 years .; 1961-63 ; 12,000 cards. 

41_a- 99 Narrow Fabrics— MA22G (annual) : Production ; materials con- 
41 A 9 sumed ; narrow fabric machinery in place at end of year; value of 

shipments. Reporting unit: 300 establishments. Confidential, 3 

41-A-100 KMt a Clotlffor^ale^MA22K" (annual) : Shipmente rf^knit dotti fw. 

sale : yams consumed in production. Reportmgunit • 300 to 
establishments producing knit cloth for sale. Confidential, 3 

41-A-101 Tufted Textile Products — MA22L (annual) : Tufting machineiy in 
place at end of year ; automobile and aircraft carpeting, quality 
and value of shipments and yarns consumed. Reporting unit. 
200 manufacturers. Confidential; 3 years; 1961-63 ; 1, 0S5 cards. 

41 A 102 Stocks of Wool and Related Fibers — MA22M (annual) ; Stock of 
41-A-102 Stocks w d wool and stocks of elated .fibers and tops 

: and noil of January 1 of each year. Reporting unit: 500 to 600 

establishments. Conadential ; 3. years ; 1961-^ ; 6,^ earcte. ^ 

41-A-103 Cotton and Linters in Public . Storage and at Compresses M A22N 
(annual) : Stocks on hand on July 31 of each year; material in 
transit on July 31 and destroyed during the year. Reporting jimit: 

150 to 250 establishments that' do not report on the monthly M22JN. 

Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 450 cards. „ 

41-A-104 Cotton, Manmade Fiber Staple, and Lmters— MA22P (annual) •Con- 
sumption during year and stocks at end of year ; spindles m place 
and active and spindle hours operated during the year ; destroyed 
during season. Reporting unit : 250 to 300 establishments- that do 
not report on the monthly. M22P. Confidential; 3, years; 1961-63; 
1 878 curds • 

41_A-105 Rugs, Carpets and carpeting— MA22Q (annual) : Shipments and in- 
terplant transfers ; yams and fabrics consumed in the manufactur- 

ing of specified types of carpets and rugs; machinery in at 

yearend. Reporting unit: :100 to 125. establishments. Confiden- 
tial ; 3 years ; 1962-63 ; 700 cards. . , T 4 ooa 

4i_A-106 Cotton, Silk and Manmade Fiber Woven Goods Finished— MA-2S 
( annu al) : Fabrics finished by end use, for crease resistance or 

wash-wear properties and against military contracts. Reporting 

unit : 350 to 400 finishing plants. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 
14 436 cards. ■ ■ ■ 

41-A-107 Broad Woven Goods, Cotton, Wool, Silk and Manmade Fiber— 
MA22T (annual) : Production of wool woven fabrics, number of 
looms operating on last working day ; looms in place and active by 
shifts; loom hours; yarns consumed; stocks. Keporting unit: 
200 to 225 established not reporting on the quarterly MA22T. Con- 
fidential^ years ; 1961-63; 3,414 cards. 

41-A-108 Apparel Survey — MA23A ( annual ) . :, Production and value of ship- 
ments, knit yarns consumed. Reporting unit : 6,000 to 7,000 manu- 
facturers and jobbers of apparel. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 
167,385 cards. 
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41-A-109 Brassiere, Corsets andAlliedGarments Shipments — MA23J (an- 
nual) : Quantity" and vMue . of shipments. Reporting unit: 200 to 
250 producers. Confidential; 3 years; 1961-63 ;• 6, 309 cards. 

41-A-110 Brassiers, Corsets 1 and Allied Garments-— Distribution of Sales — 
... ■; V' MA23JF (annual') : Distribution of manufacturers sales by class 
of customer. Reporting unit : 175 to 200 companies reporting on 
the MA23J which had a value of shipments of over $250,000 the 
previous year. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 2,826 cards. 

41-A-lll Hardwood Plywood— MA24F (annual) : Products and shipments. 

Reporting unit: 265 manufacturing establishments. Confidential ; 
3 years ; 1961-63 ;• 3,600 cards. 

41— A— 112 Softwood Plywood — MA24H (annual) : Production and consumption. 

Reporting unit : 153 manufacturing establishments. Confidential ; 
3 years ; 1961-63 ; 2,850 cards. 

41-A— 113 Softwood Veneer- MA24K (annual) : Production and consumption. 

Reporting unit: 88 manufacturing establishments. Confidential; 

"■ 3 years ; 1961-63 ; :2,450 cards. 

41— A— 114 Mattresses and Bedsprings — MA25E (annual) : Quantity and value 
of shipments. Reporting unit : 30 , to 40 manufacturing establish- 
ments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63. 

4I-A-115 Pulp, Paper and Board— MA26C (annual) : Receipts, production, in- 

ventories, consumption, shipments. Reporting unit.; 717 manu- 
facturing establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 37,500 
cards. 

41-A-116 Converted Flexible Packaging Products— MA26F (annual) : Quantity 
and value of shipments. Reporting unit : 125 manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Confidential. 

41-A-ll i Sulfuric Acid — MA28B (annual) : Production 1—1 quantity and value 
of shipments; Reporting unit : 219 manufacturing establishments. 
Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 900 cards. 

Shipments and Production, of Inorganic Chemicals — MA28E.1 (an- 
ual) : Production, consumption, quantity/ and value of shipments. 
Reporting unit : 995 manufacturing establishments. Confidential ; 

- 3 years; 1961-63; 8,300 cards. . 

41-A-119 Shipments and Production of Industrial Gases — MA28E.2 (annual) • 
Production, shipments, and consumption. Reporting unit: 696 
• manufacturing establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63- 
5,300 cards. 


41-A-120 


41-A-121 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, Except Biologieals — MA28G (annual) - 
Value of shipments. Reporting unit: 1,100 manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Confidential; 3 years; 1961-63 ; 45,000 cards. 

Plastic Products — MA30D (animal) : Quantity and value of ship- 
ments and consumption; Reporting unit : 2,846 manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 65,000 cards. 

Plastic Bottles — MA30E (annual) : Shipments of plastic bottles by 
tod use. Reporting unit : 60 manufacturing establishments. 
Confidential. 


41-A-123 Shoe and Slipper Production and Shipments^-MA31 A (annual): 
Production and shipments of shoes and slippers and value of ship- 
ments. Reporting unit: 450 to 500 establishments that do not 
report on the monthly M31A. Confidential; 3 years; 1961-63; 

41— A— 124 Steel Mill Products— MA33B (annual) : Quantity of receipts, pro- 

duction and products consumed in manufacture; quantity and 
value of interplant transfers, carbon steel, alloy, steel, stainless 
steel and conversion steel. Reporting unit; 483 estab lishm ents, 
Confidential; 3 years; 1961-63; 11,946 cards. 

41-A-125 Steel Power Boilers— MA34G (annual) : Orders booked by type of 
boiler. Reporting unit : 100 establishments, manufacturing. Con- 
fidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63. 

41-A-126 Heating and Cooking Equipment (Except Electric)— MA34N (an- 
nual) .; Quantity and value of shipments and yearend inventory 
for gas heating stoves, gas ranges, oil burners, furnaces, stokers, 
and water heaters. Reporting unit: 450 establishments. Confi- 
dential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 7,263 cards. 
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41-A-127 Farm Machines and Equipment — MA35A (annual) : Farming ma- 
chinery— production, number and value of shipments (domestic 
And export). Reporting unit : 1,100 establishments. Confidential; 

3 years ; 1961-63 ; 16,119 cards.- 

41— -A - 12 ft Construction. Machinery— MA35D (annual) : Shipments (domestic 
and : export) im' number units and value. Reporting unit : 88 
establishments. ; Confidential ; 3 years: 1901— 63; 2,400 cards. 

41--A-I29 Mining Machinery— MA35F -( annual) :: Total shipments (domestic 
and export) — quantity and value. Reporting unit : 190 establish- 
ments. Confidential; 3 -years; 1961-63 ; 1,746 cards- -A- 

41-A-13G Internal Combustion Engines- — MA35Ii (annual);: Quantity and value 
by model number and engine specifications of shipments to other 

companies or transferred to other plants of the same company; 

-s::. : engines converted from engines received from other plants. Re- 

porting unit: 98 establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63; 

■ ■ 5,868cards: • 

41-A-131 Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equipment— MA35M (annual): 

> Total shipments in number of units and value in dollars. Report- 

ing unit: 254 establishments. Confidential ;• 3 years ; 1961-63; 

; A-'. . . . 10.014 cards. ' •' 

41-A-132 Pumps and Compressors — MA35P (annual) : Pumps, compressors 
(shipments in number of units, and value of driven units). Re- 
porting unit 1 : 442 establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961— 63 ; 
8,298 cards. 

41-A-133 Office, Computing and Accounting Machines — MA35R (annual) : 
Cash registers and data processing machines ; typewriters ; dupli- 
cating machines ; number shipped ; f .o.b. plant value, and retail 
list price. : Reporting unit : 220 establishments. Confidential ; 
3 years ; 1961-63 ; 4)377 cards. 

41_A-134 Metal Working Machinery: Metal Cutting and Metal Forming 
Types — MA35W (annual) : Shipments and unfilled orders (domes- 
tic and export) by type of machine, including numerical control 
type; Reporting unit : 476 establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 
1961-63 ; 35,208 cards. 

41-A-135 Switchgear, Switchboard Apparatus, Relays, and Industrial Con- 
trols: — MA36A (annual) : Value of shipments; switchgear, circuit 

. • A: r breakers, low-voltage panelboards and distribution boards; fuses 

and fuse equipment under 2,300 volts; circuit relays. Reporting 
unit : 573 establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 7,452 
■ cards. ■ • - 

41-A-136 Electric Housewares and Fans— MA36E (annual) : Total shipments, 
quantity and value, of electric fans (non-industrial); electric 

A • • razors, and small household electric cooking and heating appliances. 

Reporting unit : 319 establishments. Confidential; 3 years; 
1961-63 ; 2,616 cards. 

41-A-I37 Motors and Generators— MA36H (annual) : Fractional horsepower 
motors ; integral horsepower motors and generators other than for 
land transportation equipment; land transportation motors, gen- 
erators, and control equipment and parts ; prime mover generator 
sets; rotating equipment. Number and value of shipments and 
interplant transfers; Reporting unit: 279 establishments. Con- 
fidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 5,223 cards. 

41-A-138. Waring Devices and Supplies— MA36K (annual) : Current carrying 
and noneuxireht carrying devices — quantity and value. Reporting 
unit : 383 establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 3,564 
cards. ' " , . . 

41-A-139 Lighting Fixtures — MA36L (annual) : Value of shipments-eleetric 
lighting fixtures (residential, commercial, and institutional types) ; 
vehicular lighting equipment; outdoor lighting equipment includ- 
ing components and parts. Reporting unit : 771 establishments. 
Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-63 ; 8,295 cards. 

41-A-140 Selected Electronic and Associated Products — MA36N (annual) : 
Shipments of electronic component parts, equipment and systems. 
Reporting unit : 1977 establishments. . Confidential ; 3 years ; 
1961-63 ; 22,464 cards. 
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41-A-141 Selected Instruments and ? Related Products— MA38B ( annual); 

■ : <• : : ; , Value of shipments-test, measuring, and analyzing equipment 'for 

J r electronic and electrical .circuits 1. industrial process instruments; 

selected analytical instruments and equipment. Reporting unit: 
J 1,541 establishments. . Confidential:; 3 years: 1961-63 ; 5,472 cards,. 

41-A-142 ■_ Atomic Energy .Products and Services— MA.38Q( annual) : Nuclear 
reactors ; reactor components and equipment — value of shipments. 
Reporting unit : 300 establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961— 
J- 63 ; 1,497 cards. 

41-A-143 Particle Board — BDSAF5S2 (annual) : Production. Reporting unit : 
1 ,'v j i 58 manufacturing establishments. Confidential ; 3 years ; 1961-43 ;. 

. 1,000 cards. 

41-A-144 Lumber Survey — MA24T (annual) : Production and stocks by 
species. Reporting unit: 4,500 sawmills. Confidential; perma- 
nent ; 1954 to present ; 2,700 cards ; 500 tapes. 

41-A-145 Manufacturers’ Shipments, Inventories and Orders Survey — M3 
(monthly):: Value of shipments, new orders, unfilled orders, total 
inventory-materials, and supplies goods in process, and finished 
goods. Reporting unit : single unit: single unit and divisional 
manufacturing establishments. Confidential ; permanent ; 1960-64 ; 
252,000 cards ; 48 tapes. . - 

41-A-146 Survey of Research and Development — RQ1 and RD2 (annual) ; 

Company funds expended resulting from research and develop- 
ment, company net sales, etc. Reporting unit: 3,000 companies 
collecting and compiling R. & D, data for the National Science 
Foundation, Confidential; permament; 1957-63 ; 21,000 cards; 
10 tapes. 

41-A-147 Nonpermit Construction Starts (monthly) : Number of housing units 
started in selected nonpermit primary sampling units (PSU’s) 
inside or outside a segment date of start and intent of building 
(i.e., for sale, rent, etc.). Reporting unit : 800-200 owners or con- 
tractors. Confidential ; 12 years ; 1959 to present ; 50,000 cards. 

41-A-148 Reports of Building Permits Issued 1 (monthly) : Number of resi- 
dential buildings, housing units, and valuation by type of struc- 
ture and total number of buildings, and 1 valuation for each non- 
residential item reported. Reporting unit : 4,300 building or zon- 
ing officials of selected (sample) permit issuing municipalities, 
towns, cities, or villages. Unrestricted ; 12 years ; 1955 to pres- 
ent ; 1,040,000 cards. 

41-A-149 Residential Building Permit Use Survey (monthly) : Number of 
units started in selected permit issuing places, date of start,, type, 
of structure (i.e., 1-family, etc.) and intent of building (i.e., for 
sale, rent or exclusive use). Reporting unit: 5,000-6,000 permit 

; offices. Confidential; 12 years; 1960 to present; 300,000 cards. 

41-A-150 Construction Progress Report Survey (monthly) : Type of con- 
struction, total cost (i.e., earnings,, materials, etc.,) and- date of 
start.. Reporting unit : 30,000 new construction owners or con- 
tractors via (Fffi. Dodge data collecting agency by questionnaires. 
Confidential; 12 years; 1960 to present; 240,000 cards; 56 tapes. 

41 A -151 Housing Sales Survey (monthly)-: Number of units sold and unsold, 
stage of construction (i,e.,. started, completed 1 , or not started) at 
time of sale, sale price; and type' of finance ,(i.e., FHA, VA, con- 
ventional). Reporting unit; 6,000-6,5000 permit offices and cam- 
era/contractors of building sites in nonpermit places via a field 
enumerator. Confidential ; 12 years; 1961 to present; 288,000 
cards. 

41-A-152 Report of Building permits Issued (annual) : Number of buildings, 
housing units, and valuation of type of structure, private and 
public. Reporting unit: 8,000 building or zoning officials of per- 
mit-issuing places other than those canvassed monthly. Unre- 
stricted ; 12 years ; 1960-63 ; 175,000 cards. 

BUREAU OF IXTEEXATIO.VAT, COMMERCE 

41-B-l World Trade Director Reports File, Japan (selected intervals): 
Describes foreign company, products 1 handled, manufacturers, 
size, reputation, capital, annual turnover and other pertinent 
facts. Reporting unit: foreign posts, based on their contracts 
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41_rL- 2 American Traders Identification File (annual) : investment *n- 
- w • ‘ • .terest, number of employees, annual sales import banks ref., SIC 

J ' ? j ■' ; :. • . J ' nos., address, -principal officer. Reporting unit ; American compa- 

f ‘ ~ ' mes on ’form lA— 57. Confidential ; 5 years ; ^2,000 cards. 

41 _B _3 Dun & Bradstreet “Million Dollar Directory” Card Check (one- 
time survey): Number of employees, annual sales, capital, prm- 
‘;; u: cipal Officer and SIC number. Reporting unit:. Dun & Bradstreet 
based, on their contacts with American companies. Confidential , 
3 years ; 60,000 cards. . ■ 

4l_B-4 Tariff and Trade Negotiation (Gatt) Committees (one-time sur- 
vey); Tariff information’ and. import statistics. Reporting unit: 
data based on government publications. Confidential; perma- 
nent: 1961-63 ; 250,000 cards. , ■ ■ ■ 

41-B-5 Corporation Income Tax Returns (annual) : Balance sheet and 
income statement items and asset size classes. ; 

U.S. companies via Internal Revenue Service. Confidential; 
Permanent ; 1959-60 ; 3 12 tapes. 

41-B-6 Trade of OECD 1 Countries and Japan (annual) : Imports and ex- 
ports between 20 foreign countries. Reporting unit ; OECD and 
United Nation ft data based' on country, reports. Unrestricted; 
permanent ; 1961-62 ; 20 tapes. .. , ... 

41_B-7 US Exports of Domestic and Foreign Merchandise (annual)-. 

Quantity and value by schedule B numbers for countries of desti- 
nation. Reporting unit : exporters; reports to collectors of cus- 

tom on shipments abroad. Unrestricted ; permanent; 1962, 10 

41-B-8 World Trade Directory Reports File, Japan (revised) (annual) : 
Describes foreign company, products handled, manufacturer, .size, 
reputation, capital, annual turnover and other pertinent facts. 
Reporting unit: foreign posts, based on their contacts with for- 
eign companies. Unrestricted ; 5 years; 75,000 cards. 

41-B-9 :US. Imports of Merchandise (annual): Quantity and value by 
schedule A by countries of origin. Reporting unit: importers re- 
1 port to collectors; of; customs on shipments arriving in the United 

States. Unrestricted; permanent; .,1962; ; three tapes. 


42-1 , 

42-2 

42-3 

42-4 

42-5 

42- 6 
42-7 


: - BUREAU OF MINES 1 . ;. J ’ ' 

Mine and Quarry Survey (annual) : Footage of exploration and de- 
velopment, quality of ore mines and mining methods. Reporting 
unit: quantities shortages, long tons. Confidential ; permanent , 
1958-63 ; 275,000 cards ; 75 tapes. 

Clav (annual) : Reports on quantity and value used, and quantity 
and value sold, total quantity used and sold and value total 
used and sold. Reporting unit : producers of clay. Confidential ; 
1 year : 1902-63 ; 10.0(H) cards. : ., . :.. 

Sand and Gravel Canvass (annual);: Production figures of various 
classes S&G by government and commercial producers andusers. 

- Reporting unit : sand and gravel producers, & users (commercial 
and non-commercial). Confidential; permanent ; 1961-63 ; 60,000 

cards. 7 tapes. , ■ - ... 

v Water Canvass, (quinquennial) : Water consumption, production,, 
treatment, source, of water recirculation. Reporting unit : various 
mineral producers. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1962 ; 86,000 

cards ; .16 tapes. . . . , 

Iron and Steel (scrap iron) : (monthly) : Shipments order for. cast- 
ing, production of steel castings and ingots by type of furnace, 
consumption of : scrap, pig iron, iron ore, stocks, production, re- 
ceipts and consumption by grades of scrap. Reporting unit; 
users of scrap iron. Unrestricted; 1 year; 1963-64 ; 84,000 cards. 

Bituminous and anthracite coal (monthly) : Employment, number 
- of operators, days active, days lost, number of injuries, .man- 
hours, man-days and production. Unrestricted; 1 year; 25,000 
cards. 

Bituminous and Anthracite Goal Canvass (annual) : Annual bitu- 
minous and anthracite survey covering employment, days and 
hours worked, disabling injuries and production. Reporting unit . 
coal producers. Unrestricted ; 10 years ; 245,000 cards. 
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42-8, Stone Quarries Canvass, (annual) : Survey of the industry eover- 
! • ing number of operations, employment, man-hours worked; days 

- ; . active, length of shift, disabling injuries; including fatalities. 

Reporting unit: quarry operators. Confidential; 8 years: 80,000 
cards.. 

42-9. . Petroleum injury Experience (annual) : Data from oil companies, 
including . oil, and gas-well drilling contractors, oil- and gas-field 
/ service .contractors, and natural gas companies. Reporting unit: 
.. .. petroleum producers: Unrestricted ; 8 years ; 00,000 cards. 

4^-10 Sand and Gravel In jury, Experience (annual) : Employment, mar. 

^nts,. man-hours, injuries, days lost, degree of Injuries and num- 
. ® er of plants. Reporting unit : sand and gravel, operators and 
users. Unrestricted; 6 years; 66,000 cards. 

42-13. Metal Industries Including Placer (annual) : Same as nonmetal in- 
; ; dustry. Reporting unit metal operators and producers. Con- 

fidential ; 8 years ; 70,000 cards. 1 

42-12 Noninetal Industries (except quarries and coal) (annual) : Num- 
• be_r of men employed, days and hours worked/ number of mines, 

: '■ =: injuries, days lost,,degreeof injury, nature and part of body. 

, , , Reporting unit : nohmetal operators and producers. Confiden- 

tial ; 8 years ; 71,000 cards. : 

42-13 Manufacturers and Coal Retailers* (monthly) : Tons on hand, tons 
received during month, tons consumed and tons on hand 1 at 
. end of month. Reporting unit:. consumers of coal. Unrestricted' 

: 2 yeurs ; 24,000 cards. 
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BUREAU OP EMPLOYMENT SECUEITY 

44— A-i Teuc (Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation) family 

characteristics study ■ (one-time survey ) : Personal characteristics 
(age, sex, number in household, etc.), economic characteristics 
(industry, occupation, work history), and unemployment insur- 
ance experience . (weekly benefit; duration of benefits, etc ) Re- 
porting unit: individuals-claimants for Teue. Confidential- 3 
years; 1961-62; 230,000 cards. ’ 

44-A-2 ES-212 nonagrieultural. placements, standard metropolitan areas 

(monthly) : Major occupation group— total, veteran, under 22 

45 and over. Industry division and 2-digit manufacturing— total’ 

veteran, 45 and over. Reporting unit : 65 selected SMS A reports’ 

. . " . _ „P??® stricted ; Permanent ; 1962-63 ; 73,000 cards. 

ES-212 nonagrieultural placements; State summaries (monthly) ; 
Major occupation group — total,' female, veteran, age under 22, 

. age 45 and over. Industry division and 2-digit manufacturing— 

total, female, veteran, age 45 and ever. Reporting unit: State 
summary reports (54 State agencies). Unrestricted; perma- 
nent ; 1957— 63 ; 90,900 cards. 

4&-A.-4 ES-211 employer information transcript (monthly) : Employment 

past, current, future ; turnover and placements ; current hours and 
wage rate Reporting unit: individual firms for selected indus- 
A , x _ Confidential; permanent; 1959-63; 32,000 cards. 

44-A-5 ES-209 supplement— service to selected age groups (monthly) : New 

applications, active file, initial counsel interview, nonagrieultural 

piacements^tota 1 , - female, age under 22, age 45 - 64 . Reporting 
unit: State summary reports (54 State agencies). Unrestricted- 
permanent ; 1962-63 ; 5,400 cards. ’ 

44-A-6 ES-2TO local office ' activities, standard metropolitan areas 
(monthly) ^Applicant-services, employer services, nonagrieultural 
placement activities, claims-taking activities — total, veteran. Re- 

■ Sl9M;S" SA UnreStricted; perma ' 

44-A-7 ES-209 local office activities, State summaries (monthly) • Appli- 

cant services employer services, nonagrieultural placement activi- 
ties, agricultural placement activities, claims activities — total 
temale and veteran. Reporting unit: State summary reports (54 
State agencies) . Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1962-63 ; 54,100 cards. 
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44-A-S ES-202 employment and wages of workers covered by UI and UOFE 

laws .( quarterly ) : Reporting units, 3-month' employment, total 
wages', taxable wages and contributions. Reporting unit: State 
.summary reports (51 State-agencies) . Confidential ; permanent ; 

' 1958-63 ; 1,810,000 cards ; 24 tapes. 

44-A-9 ES-203 characteristics of the insured unemployed (monthly) : Age 

and sex of the insured employed ; sex and duration by industry ; 
industry and occupation. Reporting unit: insured unemployed 
individuals. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1958-63 ; 540,000 cards. 

: '. r ■ : : BDBEAU OF LABOB STATISTICS 

44-B-l Wholesale price index (monthly) : Wholesale price and discounts 
for specified products. Reporting: unit : producers of commodities 
■ for primary markets. Confidential ; 5-years ; 1959-present ; 310,000 
cards. : 

44-B-2 Comprehensive housing : unit survey (decennial) : Type of housing 
unit, occupancy; tenure; rent or value, -year built, rooms, persons, 

: ; ' equipment, income level. Reporting unit;; individual housing 

units; selected cities. Confidential; 5 years ;- 1959^60-63 ; 500,000 
cards. 

44-B-3 ■ Consumer price index — foods '(monthly) : Retail' price of 120 'food 

and household supply item®. Reporting unit : grocery stores in 
selected urban areas. Confidential; 4 years; 1960-present; 

; T 5,100,000 cards. ' - r 

44-B-4 Consumer price index— home ownership (monthly): Sales price, 

• size (square feet), whether previously occupied, year built, site 
value. Reporting unit : data 'supplied by. FH A ; derived from in- 
■suredm-ortgage file. Oonfidential; permanent; .1958-tpiresenit; 

1.850.000 cards ; 55 tapes. 

44-B-5 Consumer price : index— rents (biennial) : /Monthly rental, date of 
rent Change, 'change in characteristics of rhousmg unit and-rehtal 
c’ c r • terms: Reporting unit. : individual housing units in selected urban 
areas) 'Confidential; 2' years ;' 1962-present; 200,000 cards. 

44-B-6 Consumer expenditure survey: ( decennial ) : Detailed accounting of 
household receipts and disbursements, and family characteristics. 

- '■ . • ' Reporting unit : individual households. Confidential; 10 years; 

. 1959-60-63 ; 5,500,000 cards ; 1,200 tapes. . : 

44-B-7 National survey -of ' professional ‘‘administrative and technical pay — 
‘(annual): Frequency and learnings of selected, professional, ad- 

. . . . .. • mimstrative and technical personnel. Reporting unit : 1,700 estab- 

lishments in 'manufacturing, public utilities, wholesale trade, re- 
■ 7: . -tail trade, and engineering services. : Confidential; permanent; 

450.000 cards, 3 tapes. cit 

44-B-S 5 , • : Earnings distribution survey— minimum: wage impact (selected in- 
tervals) : .Hours and Straight-time earnings for ‘individual em- 
ployees, nonoccupational, e.g., , all .production or nonsupervisory. 
Reporting unit: establishments in broad industry groups-retail 
trade, manufacturing, wholesale trade. Confidential; 5 years; 
1958-62 ; 790,000 cards. 

44-B-9 : Union wage- scales in the building trades, printing trades, local tran- 

■. sit and local trucking in 64 cities (annual) : Minimum union wage 
scale and maximum hours for ‘selected occupations. Reporting 
. : unit:: union locals. Unrestricted; 3 years; 30,000 cards. 

44-B-10 Supplementary employee remuneration surveys— manufacturing and 
broad industry groups (triennial) : Establishment expenditure on 
selected supplementary fringe items. Reporting unit: establish- 
ments. Confidential; 6 years ; 1959-62 ; 200,000 cards; 2 tapes. 

44-B-ll . Strikes and lockouts (monthly) : Number of stoppages, workers and 
man days idle involving six or more: workers in excess of one 'shift. 
Reporting unit: newspaper clipping service. . Unrestricted ; per- 
manent; 200,000 cards. " 

44-B-12 Industry wage occupational studies (annual, triennial, quinquen- 
nial) : Straight-time earnings for selected representative occupa- 
tions -and supplementary, benefits. Reporting unit: establish- 
ments, primarily manufacturing, on nationwide and area basis: 
Confidential ; 5 years ; 40,000 cards. 
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4Y-B-13 Wages and related benefits— 82 labor market. areas (annual) : Hours 

and straight-time earnings for selected cross-industry jobs and 
■supplementary establishment benefits. Reporting unit : establish- 
ments in manufacturing wholesale trade, retail trade, finance and 
insurance, and services. Confidential; 5 years; 2 million cards; 
10 tapes. 

44-B-14 Older worker performance study (one-time survey) : Production re- 
ports for selected weeks for selected individuals (mail sorters). 
Reporting unit ; U.S. postal service. Unrestricted ; 4 years ; 1962 ; 
24,000 cards. 

44-B-15 Seasonally adjusted employment and average weekly hours (an- 
nual) : Employment and average weekly hours — 50 series. Re- 
porting unit : establishments and households. Unrestricted ; per- 
manent ; 1,000 cards. 

44-B-16 Average annual rates of change, (regression coefficient) (annual) : 
Output per man-hour, output, man-hours, employment, and unit 
labor costs. Reporting unit : data from labor force and house- 
hold reports. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 2,000 cards. 

44tB- 17 Master address tape, maritime survey (quarterly) : Name and ad- 
dress of employers subject to Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. Confidential ; 1 tape. 

44r-B-18 Injury rates in manufacturing (quarterly); : Employees, hours, num- 
ber of work injuries. Reporting unit : establishments. Con- 
fidential ; 2 years ; 1961-64 ; 650,000 cards. 

44-B-19 Injuries and causes of accidents to seamen (selected intervals) : 
Description of injured, location of accident, description of in- 
juries, causes. Reporting unit ; individual accident. Confiden- 
tial ; 2 years; 1954-61 ; 7,500 cards. 

44-B-20 Injury rates by industry (annual) : Employees, hours, injury dis- 
tribution and time charges. Reporting unit: -establish. Confi- 
dential ; 5 years ; 1958-62; 500,000 cards. ■ 

44r-B-21 Injuries and accidents to longshoremen and harbor workers (quar- 
terly, annually ) :: Deaths, other injuries, and hours worked, by 
pork Reporting unit: employers subject to Longshoremen’s and 
- Harbor Workers: Compensation, Act, , Confidential ; 2 years ; 1962- 
present ; 50,000 cards ; 1 tape. 

44-B-22 Master registry of work-injury reporters (annual) :: Name ; State, 
industry, reporter codes ; city location. : Reporting unit : establish- 
/ : ment. Confidential ; permanent ; 1962 ; 1- tape. - ~ . .e 

44— B-23 Work injuries and work-injury rates in hospitals (oue-time survey) : 

By department,: average number of employees, total man-hours. 
-For; individual injured employees ; kind of injury, nature of injury, 
part df body injured, occupation. Reporting unit : individual hos- 
pitals. Confidential ; 2 years ; 1963 ; 2 tapes. 

44— B-24 Injuries and accident causes (one-time survey) : Occupation, ex- 

tent of disability, severity, nature of injury, accident type, hazard- 
ous condition, agency of accident, unsafe act, activity of injured 
at time of accident. Reporting unit : individual injuries in estab- 
lishments in selected industries. Confidential ; 2 years ; 1955-60 ; 
10,200 cards. 

44-B-25 Work injuries experienced by minors (one-time survey) : Industry 
in which employed, activity of injured, nature of injury, accident 
type. Reporting unit : individual reports transcribed from work- 
man’s compensation files of eight States. Confidential ; 2 years ; 
1959 ; 32,000 cards. 

44-B-26 Work injuries and work-injury rates (one-time survey) : By de- 
partment: average number of employees, total man-hours. For 
individual injury employees : kinds of injuries, nature of injury, 
occupation, part of body injured. Reporting unit : establishments 
in selected industries. Confidential; 2 years; 1960-61; 104,000 
cards. 

44-B-27 Survey of industry employment, payroll and hours (monthly) : All 
employees, women, production workers, and average hourly earn- 
ings, average weekly earnings, hours, and overtime for produc- 
tion workers. Reporting unit: Individual establishment. Confi- 

. v dential ; permanent ; 1957-present ; 100 tapes. 
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44-B-2S Survey of industry labor turnover (monthly) : Total separation, 
quits, layoffs, total accessions, new hires. Reporting unit : in- 
dividual establishment. Confidential; permanent; 1956-present; 
2,500,000 cards ; 3 tapes. 

44-B-29 National survey of scientific and technical personnel in industry 
(annual) : Employment of approximately 20 scientific and tech- 
nical occupations by function (research and development, basic 
research, administration, etc.). Reporting unit: company and 
establishment. Confidential ; permanent ; 1959-64 ; 200,000 cards ; 
8 tapes. 

44-B-30 Estimates of labor force characteristics from current population 
survey (monthly) : Employment status of noninstitutional popu- 
lation 14 years and older by demographic characteristics. Re- 
porting unit :household. Confidential; permanent; 1947-present; 
7 tapes. 

OTHER BUREAUS AND DIVISIONS 

44— D-l Applications for learner certificates (quarterly) : Learners author- 

- - ized. Reporting unit: applications. Confidential; 1 year; 2,000 

cards. 

44-D-2 Minors illegally employed in agriculture (semiannual) : Minors il- 
legally employed, age and school grade. Reporting unit: investi- 
gated farms. Confidential ; 2 years ; 14,000 cards. 

44-D-3 Minors illegally employed in industries other than agriculture (semi- 

- ;• annual) : Minors illegally employed, age and hazardous order vio- 

lated. Reporting unit: investigated establishments. Confiden- 
tial ; 2 years ; 11 ; 000. cards. 

44-D—4 ; Learner investigations (quarterly) : Learner in violation of certifi- 

. cate. Reporting unit : investigated establishments. Confidential; 

- 2 years ; 400 cards. : 

44-D-5 Reports on investigation findings: (monthly) : Employees underpaid, 
underpayments' disclosed, minors illegally employed. Reporting 
unit : WHPC investigated. establishments. ; Confidential; 2 years; 

. 110,000 cards. . • ' :• 

44-D-6 Register of all welfare and pension plans filed under the WPPDA 
(monthly): : Name and address of plan; basic characteristics; 
: types of employees ; industry ; benefits provided; type of adminis- 

tration ; State location; -type of funding; etc. Reporting unit: 
individual welfare and pension benefit plans: Unrestricted; 
! v: . ... permanent ; 1959-present ; 14 tapes. 

44-D-7 Financial data :of welfare and: pension plans (one-time survey): 
Financial data; contributions, benefits paid ; assets, by type; 
amount of insurance premiums: distributions by size, class; etc. 
Reporting unit : individual welfare and pension plans filing finan- 
cial reports. Unrestricted; permanent; 1959; 110,000 cards. 

44-D-8 Financial data of welfare and pension plans ; (annual) : Financial 
data ; contributions ; benefits paid ; assets by type ; distributions by 
value of assets ; amount of insurance premiums ; distributions by 
size, class ; etc. Reporting unit : individual welfare and pension 
plans filing financial reports. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1960-63 ; 
16 tapes. . . ■ 

44-D-9 Administrative costs of welfare and pension plans (one-time survey) : 
Administrative cost data ; total receipts ; salary costs ; fees, rents, 
interest; other administrative costs; etc. Reporting unit: sample 
(approximately 4,000) of individual welfare and pension plans 
reporting: under the WPPDA. Unrestricted; permanent ; 1962 ; 
2 tapes. 

44— D-10 Names and address of reporting unions (monthly) .: Name of presi- 

dent or financial officer of union and mailing address of union. 
Reporting unit: individual labor union reporting under the provi- 
sions of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. 
Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1959-present ; 52,000 cards ; 4 tapes. 

44-D-ll Register of reporting labor unions (monthly) : City and State loca- 
tion, union affiliation, unit designation. Reporting unit : individ- 
ual unions reporting under the LMRDA. Unrestricted; perma- 
nent ; .1959-64 ; 6 tapes. 
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44*3ML2; Characteristics of labor unions (monthly) : Locations; union affilia- 
: tion; unit designation ; dues and fees ; election rules; etc. Re- 
:: ; r ■ porting unit : individual unions, reporting under the LMRDA. 

Unrestricted; permanent; 1959-present; 52,000 cards ; 2 tapes. 
44-D-13 . Financial data for unions (selected intervals) : Receipts, disburse? 

-I mCnts, assets by type. Reporting tmit: individual unions report- 

ing under LMRDA. Unrestricted; permanent; 1959-60 ; 208,000 
'.v::: v, cards. 

44-D,-14 Financial data for unions, (annual) : Receipts and disbursements by 
type, assets by type, etc. Reporting unit: individual unions re- 
porting under the LMRDA, Unrestricted; permanent; 1962-63; 
4 tapes. 

Department, of the Treasury 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


4S-1 Statistics of income— Individual income tax returns (annual) : 

Sources of income, adjusted gross income, itemized deductions, ex- 
emptions, taxable income, income tax, business income, and deduc- 
tion items. Reporting unit: stratified sample of income tax 
returns. of individuals (approximately 500,000). Confidential ;: 3 
; years ; 1962-62 ; 2,503 tapes. 

48-2 Statistics of income— Sales of capital assets,, individuals (one-time 

' survey) : Gross sales price,: depreciation, cost, gain or loss, period 
held, and type of capital asset for each transaction ; adjusted gross 
income and selected income items, from return. Reporting unit: 
all returns of individuals reporting sales of capital, assets included 
:: r ;i in the. statistics of income sample for individual income tax returns 
(approximately 155,000). Confidential; 3 years;, 1962 ; 34 tapes. 

48-3 Statistics of income — Corporation income tax returns (annual) : 

Assets, liabilities, receipts, deductions, profits, income tax, and tax- 
related items, distributions to stockholders, and industry. Report- 
- ing unit : stratified sample of income tax returns of corporations 
(approximately 170,000). Confidential; 3 years; 1960-62; 1,475 
'cards. 

48-4 ' ' Statistics of income — Foreign tax credit study (annual) : Foreign 

taxable income, foreign taxes, dividends received, foreign tax credit 

■ r,.v : and related items, industry, country, and total assets. Reporting 

imit: all returns 1118 attached included in the, statistics of in- 
come sample for corporation income- tax returns (approximately 
4,000). Confidential; 3 years; 1961-62; 21 tapes. : ' - 

4S-5, Statistics of income— Controlled foreign corporation study (one-time 
survey ): : Foreign receipts, profits,- taxes, total assets, dividends 
paid, country, and industry. Reporting unit: all returns with 
form 2952 attached included in the statistics of income sample for 

- m corporation income tax returns (approximately 11,000). Confi- 

dential ; 3 years ; 1962 ; six tapes. 

48-6 Statistics of income— U.S. business tax returns, sole proprietorships 

(annual) : Income and deduction items and- industry. Reporting 
unit: stratified sample of individual income tax returns — sole 
proprietorships (approximately 220,000). Confidential; 3 years; 

■ i ■ 1900-62; 754 tapes. f 

48-7 Statistics of income — U.S. business tax returns, partnership returns 

' (annual): Income and deduction items, balance sheet data for 

' : alternate years, and industry. Reporting unit : stratified sample 

- of partnership returns of income (approximately 75,000). Con- 
fidential ; 3 years ; 1960-62 ; 232 tapes. 

48-8 Statistics of income — Estate tax returns (biennial) : Gross estate, 

" deductions, exemptions, estate tax, tax credits, types of property, 
executor’s commission, attorney’s fees, and funeral expenses. Re- 
porting unit : all estate tax returns (approximately 80,000) . Con- 
fidential ; 3 years ; 1962 ; four tapes. 

48-9 Statistics: of income — Fiduciary income tax returns (biennial) : 

Sources of income, deductions, exemptions, and tax items. Re- 
porting unit: stratified sample of fiduciary income tax returns 
(approximately 51,000). Confidential; 3 years; 1962; two tapes. 
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48-10 Statistics: of income — Gift tax returns (biennial) : Total gifts, ex- 
clusions, deductions, specific exemption, and gift tax. Reporting 
unit: stratified sample of gift tax returns (approximately 34,000). 
Confidential ; 3 years ; 1962 ; two tapes. 

48-11 Tax model for individual income tax returns (annual) : Income, de- 
ductions, exemptions, and tax information. Reporting unit : sub- 
sample of statistics of income sample for individual tax returns. 
Confidential ; permanent ; 1960-62 ; 316 tapes. 

48-12 Tax model for corporation income tax returns (annual) : Income 

deductions, exemptions and tax information. Reporting unit: 
subsample of statistics of income sample for corporation income 
tax returns. Confidential ; permanent ; 1962 ; 10 tapes. 

48-13 Tax model for patmership returns (annual) : Income and deduc- 
tion. items. Reporting unit: subsample of statistics of income 
sample for partnerships. Confidential; permanent; 1962; five 
tapes. - ' 

48-14 Reporting characteristics of taxpayers (one-time survey) : Selected 
data on excise taxes and extent to which taxpayer fills out return. 
Reporting unit: stratified sample of form 720 (approximately 
58,000). Confidential ; not kept ; 1963. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

OFFICE- OF EDUCATION 

51-1 School Centered Physical Fitness Programs _ (annual) : Pupils en- 

gaged in planned program of physical activity, those passing tests 
of physical fitness and those who had physical, exams. Reporting 
unit : elementary and secondary schools. Unrestricted; 2 years; 
1962-63 ; 4,000 Cards. 

51-2 . Math Teaching in Junior High Schools (quinquennial) : Enrollment, 

' facilities, teachers, contents of math programs. Reporting unit: 
public junior high schools.. Unrestrictelt; not kept; 1962 ; 7,800 
cards. 

51-3 . .Science Teaehing.'in Junior High Schools, (quinquennial) : Enroll- 

" ' " ment, science facilities, number of teachers. ' Reporting unit : pub- 
,lic junior high schools. Unrestricted ; not kept,; 1962 ; 6,000 cards. 

51-4 . National Inventory of School Facilities and Personnel for Resource 

Evaluation; and Damage Assessment (annual) : Name, address, 
and location of schools, permanent buildings Used for instructional 
purposes, number qf permanent general use facilities, number of 
pupils and school employees. Reporting unit : public elementary 
and secondary school plants. Unrestricted; not kept; 1962; 12 
reels. 

51-5 Survey of Engineering Degrees (annual) : By sex, engineering 

degrees according to curriculum and level. Reporting unit: insti- 
tutions granting engineering degrees. Unrestricted ; 2 years ; 
1961-62; 11,000 cards. 

51-6 Survey of Engineering Enrollment (annual) : For each of 26 eur- 

riculums in engineering, the number of undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students by sex, year of study, and number of day and evening 
students. Reporting unit : institutions granting engineering 

degrees.. Unrestricted; 2 years ; 1962-63 ; 12,000 cards. 

51-7 Offerings and Enrollments in NonPublic Secondary Schools 

(selected intervals) : Enrollment, teaching staff and curriculum. 
Reporting unit : all nonpublic secondary schools. Unrestricted ; 
not kept ; 1861-62 ; 47,000 cards. 

51-8 Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics in Public 

High Schools (biennial): Math and science, courses and enroll- 
. ment by sex. Reporting unit : public high schools. Unrestricted ; 
2 years ; 1962-63 ; 9,000 cards. 

51-9 ' Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Public Schools (annual) : Per 
pupil expenditures for administration, instruction, attendance and 
health services, pupil transportation services, operation of plant, 
maintenance of plant, and fixed charges. Reporting unit : public 
school system. Unrestricted ; 1 year ; 1961-62 ; 3,000 cards, r 
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51-10 Survey of Opening Fall Enrollment (annual) UFtdl time, part time, 

and first time fall enrollment, by sex. Reporting unit : all insti- 
tutions ' of biglier learning. Unrestricted) 2. years; 1962-63; 

12.000 cards. ' • • h,v 

51-11 : Cbmprehensivo Report on Enrollment (biennial) : Number of resi- 

dent and extension students) and students taking courses by TV 
" or radio and enrolled in short courses or individual lessons. Also 
enrollments by sex in the' preceding summer session. Reporting 
! unit : all institutions of higher education. Unrestricted ; 2 years ; 

' 1959-61 ; 55, OOOcards. -tie ■ 

51-12 Residence and Migration of College Students (quinquennial) : 

Undergraduate and graduate students (full time and part time, 
and whether first time, new transfer, or continuing students) from 
each State or U.S. territory. Reporting unit: institutions with 
students' taking creditable toward a bachelor’s or-: higher degree. 
Unrestricted ; 5 years ; 1963 ; 100,000 cards. 

51-13 Earned Degrees Granted During Tear (annual) : Four-year bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ; first professional degrees re- 
quiring 5 or more years ; second level degrees; and doctorates. 
Reporting unit : institutions granting-bachelor’s or higher degrees, 
Unrestricted ; 2 years ; 1962-63 ; 50,000 cards. 

51-14 Faculty and Other Professional Staff (biennial) : By sex, staff for 
general administration, student personnel services, resident in- 
struction, extension instruction, organized research, elementary 
or secondary instruction and other facts. Reporting unit:, all 
institutions of higher education. Unrestricted ; 4 years ; 1961-^3 ; 
24,000 cards. 

51-15 Survey of Students Enrolled for Advanced Degrees (annual) : Grad- 

uate students, both full and part time, enrolled for master degrees 
and doctorates by field of. study and year level: Reporting unit : 
institutions granting advanced degrees. Unrestricted ; 2 years ; 
1962-63 ; 20,000 cards. 

51-16 Higher Education Planning and Management Data (annual) : Fac- 
ulty and administrative salaries, new buildings completed, and 
basic student charges; Reporting unit : all institutions of higher 
education. Unrestricted; 2 years; 1962-63; 47,000 cards. 

51-17 College and University Library Statistics (annual) : library col- 
lections, personnel and expenditures. Reporting unit : all insti- 
tutions of higher education. Unrestricted; 2 years; 1960-62; 

20.000 cards. : . 

51-18 . Survey of Non-Public Elementary Schools (quinquennial) : School 
description, enrollment by grade and number of secular and non- 
secular teachers. Reporting unit : nonpublic elementary schools. 
Unrestricted ; 5 years ; 1961-62 ; 14,500 cards. 

51-19, Survey of Non-Public Secondary Schools (quinquennial): School 
description, enrollment by grade and number of secular and non- 
secular teachers. Reporting unit : nonpublic secondary schools. 
Unrestricted ; 5 years ; 1960-61 ; 14,000 cards. 

51-20, Special Education for Exceptional Children (quinquennial) : Enroll- 
ment and grade level of blind, partially seeing, hard of hearing, 
speech impaired, crippled, special health problems, socially and 
emotionally maladjusted, mentally retarded, and gifted students. 
Also, number of teachers. Reporting unit : public school systems 
and residential schools. Unrestricted,; 5 years; 1962-63; 67,000 
cards. 

51-21 ‘ Inventory of College and University Facilities (quinquennial) : 
Existing, physical facilities of institutions of higher education. 
Reporting unit : institutions of higher education. Unrestricted ; 5 
years ; 1957 ; 150,000 cards. 

51-22 Public School Library Statistics (biennial) : Library collections, 
number of school librarians, expenditures for books and number 
of school libraries. Reporting unit : public school systems. Un- 
restricted ; 4 years ; 1960-62 ; 75,000 cards. 

51-23 Public Library Statistics (quinquennial) : Library collections, per- 
sonnel and expenditures. Reporting unit: all public libraries. 
Unrestricted ; 5 years ; 1962 ; 68,000 cards. 
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51-24 ’ Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education (biennial) : 

.' Amounts' and sources of income, expenditures by purpose, property 
utilized, endowment funds, students’ loan funds, and annuity and 
" living’ trust funds.- . Reporting unit : higher education institutions. 

; Unrestricted ; 4 years ; 1959-U.l ; 140,000 cards: , . 

51_25 Organized 'Occupational Gurriculums (biennial): Enrollments and 

graduates' of organized occupational currieulums. Reporting 
unit: institutions of higher education;. Unrestricted; 4 years; 

' 1959-61 ; 50,000 cards. ? \ 

51-26 Education Directory, Part 2 (annual) : Total enrollment, superin- 

tendent’s name and address. Reporting unit : public school sys- 
• t erns having ah enrollment of 300 or more. Unrestricted; 1 year; 

-1963 ; 28,000 cards. - ■■■-..■ .rtiu 

51-27 Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects (decennial): 

Enrollment by subject and grade level. . Reporting unit : public 
, ... • , secondary schools. Unrestricted ; 10 years ; 1960-61; 240,000 

- ’ '03.rds ........ 

51- 28 Statistics of College and University Libraries (biennial) : Collection, 

staff, expenditures and individual salary by... level .of personnel. Re- 
porting unit : heads of. academic libraries. Confidential; 2 years-; 
.1962-63 ; 11,500 'cards. 

51-29 Public School Library Statistics (quinquennial): Resources, staff, 

space, level of service, enrollment. Reporting unit : heads of school 

library administrations. Confidential;' 2 years ;, 1960-61 ; 60,000 
cards. v 

51-30 Statistics of Public School Libraries (biennially) : Resources, en- 

rollment, staff, expenditures. Reporting unit: heads of school li- 
brary administrations. Confidential ; 2 years ; 1962—63 ; 3,400 cards. 
51-31 : Statistics of .Public Libraries (quinquennial) : Resources, staff,- ex- 

penditure,; and service, area. Reporting unit : heads of public li- 
1; . braries. Confidential ; 2 years ; 1962 ; 79,450 cards. 

51—32 Statistics of Local Public School Systems (one-time survey) : In- 
■- structional personnel, public, facilities, and fiscal data. Reporting 

. unit: public, .school systems. Unrestricted; 2 years; 1959-60; 

. 138,600 cards. . •; -.. -.;■■■ -- 

51-33 Survey of Home Economics (biennial) : Administration and organiza- 

tion of home economics programs, enrollment and faculty. Report- 
. ing unit : 4-year institutions which offer programs in home economic 

leading to at least a bachelor’s degree. Unrestricted; 2 years; 
196S * 3 550 cards* • * • 

51-34 Status and Career Orientations of College Faculty Members (One- 
time survey) : Personal characteristics, position, and assignment, 
educational background, work experience, economic status and oc- 
cupational plans of college faculties, Reporting unit: higher edu- 
cation .institutions. Unrestricted ; 2 years ; 1962-^63 ; 32,000 cards. 
51_35 Organization and Administration of Student Personnel Services (one- 

time survey) : Background of selected student services personnel, 
staffing of student services area, pattern of organization and man- 
ner in which policies are approved and implemented. Reporting 
- unit: institutions' of- higher education. Unrestricted; 2 years; 

7,800 cards. : , . . 

51-36 Science Teaching in Elementary Schools (one-time survey) : objec- 

tives, enrollment by grade, facilities, teaching aids, practices and 
procedures. Reporting unit : elementary schools. Unrestricted; 
2 years ; 1960-61 ; 43,500 cards. - 

51-37 Status of Industrial arts in Public Secondary Schools (one-time 

survey) : Objectives, classes, enrollment by sex, laboratories, 

teachers, methods and problems within the curriculum area of in- 
dustrial arts. Reporting unit: public secondary schools. Un- 
restricted; 2 years ; 1962-63 ; 9,150 cards. 

51-38 Survey of Early Elementary Education in -Public Schools (one-time 
survey): Status, characteristics, practices, and policies of early 
elementary education; i.e„ nursery, kindergarten, and primary 
grades. Reporting unit : medium-sized and larger public school 
systems. Unrestricted ; 2 years ; 1960-61 ; 1 tajie. 
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51—39 Foreign Languages in Public Secondary Schools (one-time survey) ; 

, Courses taught, enrollment, materials, equipment, educational 
'background of teachers and salaries. Reporting unit : public see- 
ondary schools. Unrestricted; 2 years; 1959;: 43,000 cards. 

51—10 Fifty-Year Programs : A survey of Policy and Practice in Classroom- 
Teacher Education (one-time survey) : Policies and practices in 
programs at the fifth-year level designed for elementary and second- 
ary classroom-teacher education. Reporting unit : higher education 
institutions having fifth-year teacher training programs. Unre- 
stricted. 2 years; 1959-00; 19,000 cards. 

Boakd of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 

55-1 Survey of Financial Characteristics (one-time survey) : Components 

of net worth. Reporting unit : Family units. Confidential ; 3 
months i; 1962 ; 33 tapes. • 

55-2 Federal Funds Historical Data (daily and weekly) : Basic reserve 

position, Federal Lunds and related dealer transactions. Report- 
ing unit : individual member banks. Confidential ; permanent * 
1959-present ; 6 tapes. 

55-3 - ■ Cost of Living for Latin America and Western Europe (annual) : 

... . index of cost of living for approximately 25 countries. Reporting 

unit: International Monetary Fund; Unrestricted; permanent; 
1953-62 ; 250 cards. : / .■ ■ ■ . 

55-4 Exports of Goods and Services, Growth Rates for Asia, Latin Amer- 

ica, andWestem Europe (annual) : Single total exports of goods 
. . and services for approximately 50 countries. Reporting unit : In- 
. ternational Monetary Fund: Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1953- 
. 62; 600 cards. 

55-5 ; World Exports, Compound Annual Growth Rates (annual) : Single. 

total of exports for approximately 112 countries. Reporting unit : 
International Monetary Fund. Unrestricted ; permanent: 1953-62 - 
1,120 cards. 

55-6 World Imports, Compound Annual Growth Rate (annual): Single 

- total of imports for approximately 11-2 countries. Reporting unit : 
International Monetary Fund. Unrestricted ^permanent; 1950-63 ; 

" 1,456 cards. : ... - 

55-7 Beal Gross National Product, Growth Rates for Asia, Latin America, 
and Western Europe (.annual! : Real GXP for approximately 50 
• J • - ' ■' countries. Reporting unit : U.N. Yearbook of National Accounts 

... Statistics and. official country data'. Unrestricted ; permanent i 

1950-62,; 600 cards. - 

55-8 Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves/Growth Rates for Latin Amer- 

. lca ail d Western Europe (annual) : Single total of reserves for ap- 
; proximately 40 countries. Reporting unit: International Monetary 

„ Fund. Unrestricted; permanent; 1953-62 ; 400 cards. 

5o-9 Industrial Production, Growth Rates for Latin America and Western 

Europe (annual) :' Composite index of industrial production for ap- 
proximately 15 countries. Reporting unit : international Monetary 
Fund. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1953-62 ; 150 cards. 

oo-lO Money Supply, Growth Rates for Latin America and Western Europe 
(annual) : Single total of money supply for approximately 25 
countries. Reporting unit: International Monetary Fund. Unre- 
stricted; permanent ; 1953-62 ; 250 cards. 

U.S. Exports to Asia (monthly) : Single total exports to Asian area 
(Pakistan east through Japan)) Reporting unit: Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. Unrestricted; permanent: 
1953-64; 72 cards. 

55-12 Japanese Industrial Activity Index (monthly) : Composite index of 
output in manufacturing, mining, and utility sectors. Reporting 
. U.S. Embassy, Tokyo, Japan. Unrestricted; permanent; 
1947-63 ; 34 cards. 

55-13 Savings Flows to Savings and Loan Associations and Mutual Savings 
Banks (annual) -: Levels, new deposits, withdrawals of .savings 
capital at savings and loan associations and regular deposits at 
mutual savings banks. Reporting unit : Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Oorp. & National Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 
Unrestricted; permanent; 1964; 1,500 cards. 


55-14 
55-15 :i 
55-16 

55-17 

55-18 

55-19 

55-20 

55 -21.; ... 

55 22 

55-23 

55-24 

55-25. 

55-26'... 

.55-27, ; ; 

55-28 

.55-31 . 

-55-32 
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Boeekh Index of Construction Costs (monthly): Residences- : and- 
apartments— building costs. Reporting unit : builders. Unre- 
') : stricted j perinanent ;1934-59 ; 600 cards. 

Wholesale Price Indexes — 'Construction Materials (monthly) : Con- 
struction materials and components;' Reporting unit; wholesalers. 
Unrestricted ; permanent; 1947-59; 6,000 cards. - " ■ ' r ' ; 

Mortgage Recordings (monthly) : Recordings by type of holder and 
type of mortgage. Reporting unit: Mortgage Recording Offices 
and other 'sources available to -Home Loan Bank Board. Confiden- 
tial ; permanent ; 1939-59 ; 4,000 cards. 

FHA— Insured Homfe-Mortgage Terminations (monthly) : Date of 
origination) data -of termination, characteristics of borrower, etc. 
Reporting nnit : FHA-insurance offices. Confidential; permanent; 
1956-02 ; 1.090,000 cards ; 25 tapes. 

Mortgage Debt— Net Changes Only (quarterly) : One-four family 
mortgage debt; multifamily and commercial mortgage debt; farm 
mortgage debt. Reporting unit; financial institutions and other 
mortgage holders. Confidential; permanent; .1949-63 ; 500 cards. 
Reports of Condition, All Insured Commercial Banks (quarterly) : 
Asset and liability items— in detail. Reporting unit: individual 
banks. . Confidential permanent ; 1959-63 ; 580,000 cards ; 29 tapes. 
Sample Survey of Agriculture (one-time survey) : Selected data on 
farm debts and other characteristics of the farm and farm 
operators, .Reporting unit: farm operators ' ; and landlords in the 
' United States. Confidential ; 5 years ; 1960 ; 264,000 cards ; 2 tapes. 
... . Reports- of Incpuie.and Dividends. All Insured Banks (annual) .: 
Breakdown, of income, expenses, taxes, etc: • ‘Reporting unit: indi- 
vidual banks, .Confidential; permanent; 1960-63 ; 240,000 cards; 
Stapes. . 

Operating Ratios— Member Banks (annual) :- Forty ratios showing 
relationship, between, various balance sheet items and income and. 
. expense items. Reporting unit: individual banks. Confidential; 

2 years ; 1962-63 ; 18,000 cards. : 

Electric Power Series (monthly) : KWH’s. Reporting unit: electric 
. , .'Utilities and industrial self-generators. Confidential; permanent,;. 
1957 to present, ; ' . . : ' - ' ' ■' 

Industrial Generation of Electricity ' (monthly, annual) : KWH’s- 
current generation capacity. Reporting unit : Federal Power Com- 
mission. Unrestricted ; permanent, 1957 to, present ; 100,000 cards ; 

.- . l.tape.^ / 

Federal Funds Rate (daily) : Effective rate, low bid, high offer. Un- 
restricted ; 10 years ; 1955-62 ; 1,800 cards. 

U.S, Government Securities Dealer Statistics (daily): Positions, 
borrowings and transactions. Confidential ; permanent ; 1963 to 
present ; 40,000 cards ; 2 tapes, ) ) ' 

„.. U. S.‘ Government Security Yields and Prices (monthly) : Yields on 
;; ... key Treasury bills and average yields and prices on Treasury 
coupon issues. Unrestricted ; 10 years ; 1952-63'; 3,000 cards. 
Statement Week Averages — 3 Month. Bill Rate and Reserves 
(weekly) : Free reserves; bill.rate; weeks high, low ; spread; ex- 
cess reserves ; borrowed reserves ; 3 weekly moving average ; free 
reserves ; 9-week moving average, free reserves ; spread as percent 
of bill rate; deviation from 3-week and 9-week average ; 8- and 13- 
. week lag injnoving averages ; net changes in variables. Confiden- 
tial ; 10 years ; 1953-63 ; 2,500 cards. 

Money Supply (daily) : Due. to. and from banks, Federal Government 
deposits, other demand, vault cash, cash,.. items, time deposits. 
Reporting nnit: individual Reserve banks. Unrestricted; perma- 
nent ; 1958 to. present ; one tape: : 

Survey of Negotiable Time Certificates of Deposit (one-time survey) : 
Outstanding certificates of deposit with breakdowns by denomina- 
tions, original maturity, and type ,,of holder. Reporting nnit: 
individual member banks and selected nonmember banks. Con- 
fidential ; permanent ; 1960-62 ; 600 cards. 
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Member- Bank Deposits and Vault. Cash (daily) : Demand deposits: 
due to banks, U.S. Government demand, other demand, net de- 
mand ; time deposits ; vault cask. Reporting unit : Federal Re- 
serve District, summaries i Confidential ; ' permanent ; 1958 to 

- present ; 58,000 cards, . . ' . , 

Flow-of -Funds Accounts (quarterly ) Elements, of the published ac- 
counts. Reporting unit : Flow-of-Funds Section, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics.. Unrestricted; 1., year; 1946-63; one tape. 
Spot Exchange : Rates : Major r Currencies Against. U.S. Dollar 
(weekly) : Quotations oil Swiss,' German, I.K., Dutch, French, 
Italian, Canadian, Belgian and Japanese currencies. Reporting 
unit : market data. Unrestricted; permanent ; 1959 to present ; 300 

. . cards. ,7...’.,/ ,V”. -4 '" v 

Industrial Stock Indices (weekly) :: Indexes for industrial stock 
prices in. Canada, United States, United Kingdom, Japan, Germany 
and Switzerland. Reporting . unit : r market data. Unrestricted; 
permanent ; 1958 to present, 352 cards. 

Long-Term Bond Yields (weekly) : Yields on specific long-term bonds 
in United Kingdom, United States, Germany Canada and Switz- 
erland. Reporting unit: market data. Unrestricted; perma- 
nent ; 1958 to present ; 320 cards.. 

Short-Term Interest. Rates (weekly) : Yields on German, United 
Kingdom; United . States, and Canadian Treasury bills ; Swiss' 3- 
month deposits ; and Japanese.bank loans and discounts. Report- 
. ing unit : market data. Unrestricted’ ; permanent ; 1959 to present ; 

300cards. .. .. ■_ 

Interest Arbitrage . for German Commercial Banks (quarterly): 
Yields on Euro-Dollar Deposits (London) , German inter-bank loan 
rate, German Treasury bills, forward rates on DM, and differences. 
Reporting unit: market data. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1960 to 
present ; 214 cards. 

Interest Arbitrage, New York/London (weekly) : Yields on United 
States and Canadian Treasury bills, forward rates on Canadian 
dollar, and difference. Reporting unit: market data. Un- 
' . restricted ; permanent ; 1959 to. present ; 300 cards. 

Interest Arbitrage New York/Canada (weekly) : Yields on United 
States and United Kingdom Treasury bills, United Kingdom local 
authority deposits, forward rates on sterling, .and differences. Re- 
porting unit: market data. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1959 to 
present ; 300 cards. 

International Money Market Yields for U.S. Dollar Investors 
(weekly): Yields on Euro-$ deposits (London) ; United States 
GD’s ; Canadian, United States and United Kingdom Treasury 
bills 1 ; and United Kingdom hire purchase, Canadian Finance - Ca 
and U.S. Finance Co. paper. Reporting unit : market data. Un- 
restricted; permanent; 1963 to present; 85 cards. 

Three-Month. Forward Exchange Rates (weekly) : Forward quota- 
tions on Swiss, German and United Kingdom currencies against the 
United States dollar and Swiss, United States, Germany, Dutch, 
Belgian and French currencies against sterling. Reporting unit: 
market data. ’ Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1901 to present; 160 
cards. . \',7 

F.R. Bulletin Profit Series ( quarterly, annual) : Sales, profits before 
taxes, taxes, profits after taxes, dividends. Reporting unit: 180 
manufacturing corporations. Unrestricted ; permanent ; 1955-59 ; 

• 4,500 cards.. 4 

Statistical Data Compiled From Bank; Examination: Reports (quar- 
terly) : Principal assets and liabilities ; maximum interest rates on 
time deposits; maturity distribution of investments; amounts of 
criticized assets and gross losses on loans ; -percentage of past due 
loans and other ratios. Reporting unit : individual member banks 
(one report per year for each bank). Confidential; permanent; 
1963-Present ; 68,00 cards ; 5 tapes. 

Member Bank Loans to Commercial and Industrial Borrowers : One 
time survey. Amount and term of loan and borrower characteris- 
tics of each loan. Reporting unit : individual bank data reported 
by a sample of about 2,000 banks. Confidential ; permanent ; 1955 ; 

4 tapes. 
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Member Bank Loans to Commercial and Industrial Borrowers : One 
time survey. Amount- and terms of loan and borrower characteris- 
tics for each loan. Reporting unit : individual bank data reported 
by a sample of about 2,000 banks ; confidential ; permanent; 1957 ; 

. 4 tapes. ... . 

Interest Rates Charged by Banks on Short-Term Business Loans 
: (quarterly) : Amount of loan, annual interest paid and annual rate 
. of interest for new or renewal loans. Reporting unit : individual 
bank data reported by sample of banks in 19 leading cities; con- 
fidential; permanent;. 1958-83 ; 3 tapes. ■ ^ 

Interest Rates Charged by Banks on . Short-Term Business Loans 
. (quarterly) : Amount of loan, annual interest paid and annual rate 
v of interest for new or renewal loans. Reporting. unit: individual 
bank- data reported by sample of banks in 19 leading cities ; con- 
fidential ; permanent ; 1964 ; 2 tapes. 

Ownership of Demand Deposits Survey (annual) :. Number of ac- 
counts and amount of demand deposits held by individuals, part- 
nerships and corporations grouped by major types of holders and 
account size. Reporting rmit : individual bank data from a sample 
of about 1,800 banks ;: confidential ; permanent ; 1959-61 ; 6 tapes. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
PUBLIC HEALTH SEBVICE, NATIONAL CENTER FOE HEALTH STATISTICS 

68-1 : National Lung Cancer Mortality Survey (one time survey) : Data 

include smoking history, residence history (identification of places 
by population size in which the deceased person resided 10 years 
or longer), diagnostic techniques used to establish diagnosis, and 
U- ; ;• histologic type of cancer. Reporting unit: informants listed on 
death certificates, including family inf ormant, . attendant physi- 
cian and institution in which death occurred. Data collected for 
a sample of approximately 3,000 lung-cancer deaths. Confidential;' ! ; 

permanent ; 1958 ; 4,000 cards. 

68-2 National Mortality Survey (one time survey) : Data include items 

analogous to those collected in the 100-percent and 25-pereent 
stages of the census of population, including place of residence of 
decedent, family type and family status of deceased person, re- j 

lated information about decedent’s family, employment status, ! 

occupation, and industry of deceased person and his spouse, if 
married, income of deceased, of his spouse, and other family 
- N; members. Reporting unit : family informants listed on death cer- :! 

tificates. Data collected for a sample of approximately 10,000 
. -w. ; , 5 . deaths. Confidential ; permanent ; I960 ; 2 tapes. i 

68-3 .- National Mortality Sample Survey (annual) : Hospital use during 

; last year of life; diagnostic information and information on oper- 

ations for each episode of medical care ; varying from year to 
year, sqcial, economic, and family characteristics of deceased-per- 
sons, such as family income, educational attainment of deceased 
person and spouse, place of previous residence. Reporting unit: 
informants listed on death certificates; records of hospitals and 
resident medical care institutions. Confidential ; permanent ; 1961 
to present; 4 tapes. - - .. ■ 

68-4 National Natality- Sample Survey (annual) : Survey topic varies :i 

from year to year. Topics covered to date include radiation ex- i! 

posure during pregnancy, medical care during pregnancy, family 
status of mother, socioeconomic characteristics of mother, and 
expectation of additional births. Reporting unit: Informants 
listed on birth certificates, including mother, hospital of birth, 
attendant physicians. Confidential; permanent; 1963 to present; j 

2 tapes.. 

68-5 ..Master Facility Inventory (annual): Name, address of establish- :! 

ment, ownership, tjpe of service, number of beds, and number of Hi 

employees. Reporting unit : hospital or resident institutions. 

Confidential ; permanent ; 1962 to present ; 5 tapes. I 

68-6 Resident Places Survey I (one time survey) : Admission policy, ! 

utilization statistics, and health of residents. Reporting unit: ! 

nursing and personal care homes and residents of these homes. { 

Confidential; permanent; 1962; 2 tapes. ill] 
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6S-7 Health Interview Surrey (annual): : Persons, acute and chronic eon- 

ditions, hospitalization experience;: other health- characteristics. 

;; Reporting unit : households membersin civilian, -nonmstitutionai 

■ - population. Confidential ;permanent;1957-64; 35 tapes. 

68-8. Health Interview Survey— Hearing Ability Supplement (one-time 

'survey) : Hearing- ability, history*- of hearing problem jiuse of hear-. 
/-/ ing aid, lip reading, sign language. Reporting unit : household 

members with hearing impairment in civilian, noninstitutonal pop- 
ulated. Confidential ; permanent ; 1962-6S ; 2 tapes. 

6S-9 Health Interview Survey- -Personal Health Expenditure Supple- 

ment (one-time survey) : Expenditures by persons in household for 
doctors’ bills, -hospital bills, medicines, dentists’ bills, and Other 
medical expenses.. Reporting unit : household members in civilian, 
noninstitutional population. Confidential ; -permanent ; 1962 ■; 2 
tapes. j 

68-10 "■■■■ Health Examination Survey Data Erom First Cycle Program (One- 
time survey) : Findings of individual health examinations, and 
— related household questionnaires and control records. Reporting 
unit : individuals selected to constitute probability sample of U.S. 
adults, ages 18-79. Confidential ; 1959-62 ; 300,000 cards ; 25 tapes. 

68-11 Health Examination Survey Data From Second Cycle Program (one- 
time survey) : Findings of individual health -examinations and re- 
. r ‘ lated household questionnaires and control . records. Reporting 
unit : individuals selected to constitute probability sample of U.S. 
children, ages 6-11. Confidential ; 1963-65 ; 400,000 cards. 

68-12 Birth and Fetal Death Statistics (annual) : County, city, sex, race, 
birth order, ages of parents, month, birthweight, legitimacy, and 
other information. Reporting unit: State, territorial, and inde- 
pendent city health departments. Confidential; 2 years; 1900-63; 
8,000,000 cards': 87 tapes. ■■■" " - 


68-13 Marriage Statistics (annual) : County,- race, age, previous marital 
status, number of marriages for each, party : month. Reporting 
unit : .State, territorial, and independent: city health departments. 

■ - . - Confidential ; 1960-62 ; 127,000 cards, 3 tapes! 

6S-14 Death Statistics (anuuail) : County; city, sex, race, age, month, nativ- 

ity, marital status, cause of death. Reporting units : State, terri- 
' torial, and independent city health departments. Confidential; 5 
years, 1950-63; 8, 700;000 cards; 70 tapes. 

68-15 Divorce Statistics (annual) : County, month, duration of marriage, 

; legal cause, race, age, previous marriage, number Of- children. Re- 
: ‘ porting unit:. State, territorial, and independent city health de- 

partments. Confidential; 1960-62 ; 54,000 cards. 

68-16. Birth, Death, and Fetal Death Statistics (annual) i Sex, color, age, 

birth order, cause of death. Reporting unit : generated in data:- j 

processing operations. Unrestricted ; permanent; 1947-59; ] 

• - 4,160,000 cards. - ' ' " ;: - 

68-17 : Special Death Statistics by Oceupa:tiohs and industry (one-time sur- j 

; j vey) : State, occupation; industry, age, color, cause of death (all ] 

1- males 20-61- years). Reporting unit: -State, territorial, and inde- -j 

: pendent city 1 health departments: Confidential ; permanent ; 1950; j 

335,-000 cards. • : 

68-18 Special Death Statistics by Occupations and Industry (one-time sur- j 

' "'l'-", vey) : State, sex, color, age, up to five causes of death. Reporting 

1 unit: State, territorial, and independent city health departments. 

Confidential ; permanent ; 1955 ;- 500,000 cards. 

„ SOCIAL .SECURITY ADM1 XTSTRATTOX 

72-1 One-Percent Sample Employee-Employer Record (annual) : Year of 

birth, sex, race, industry and geographic codes, quarterly and an- 
nual wages. Reporting unit : social security' account number 
holder Confidential ; 10 years ; 1955-62 ; 90 tapes. 
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72-2 One-Percent Continuous Work History Sample (annual) : Year of 

birth, sex, race, earnings each year, benefit and insurance status, 
total earnings and coverage since 1936. Reporting unit: social 
security account number holder. Confidential ; 3 years ; 240 tapes. 

72-3 One- tenth of One Percent Continuous Work History Sample (an- 

nual) : Year of birth, sex, race, earnings each year 1937 to date, 
benefit and insured status. Reporting unit: social security ac- 
count number holder. Confidential : 3 years; 36 tapes., 

72-4 Name and Address File Tape (quarterly) Name and mailing ad- 

dress of employers:' Reporting unit: employers reporting wages: 
Confidential ; permanent ; 70 tapes. 

72-5 Data Employer Duplicate Check Tape (quarterly): Wages and 

wage items reported by employers for 5 quarters. Reporting unit : 
employer. Confidential; permanent ; 165 tapes. 

72-6 Summary Earnings Record Tape (quarterly) : Annual earnings 1951 

to date, total earnings 1937 to date, quarters of coverage 1951 to 
date, uiite of birth, sex. Reporting unit : social security account 
number holder. Confidential ; permanent ; 1.500 tapes. 

72-7 Regular Transcript Master Benefit Tape (monthly) : Benefit amount, 

age, State and county of payee, technical and historical data on 
benefits. Reporting unit : person entitled to OASDl monthly bene- 
fit. Confidential; 1 permanent; 400 tapes: 

72-8 Employer Identification Tape (semiannual) ; Geographic and stan- 

dard industrial classification (SIC) codes. Reporting unit; 
county-industry reporting units for each employer. Confidential; 
permanent ; 34 tapes. : - : 
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Appendix 2— Statistical Evaluation; Report Xo. 6 — Review of 
Proposal for a Xational Data; Center- -■ 

(A Report Prepared by Edgar S. Dunny Jr., Consultant to the Office of 
Statistical Standards Bureau of the Budget ) 

PREFACE •• : 

This report “Review of Proposal for a National Data Center” is the sixth of 
a series presenting the results of a comprehensive review and evaluation of some 
aspects of the statistics program of the Federal Government. It was prepared 
by Edgar S. Dunn, Jr., Resources for the Future, Inc., as consultant to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget.!- : . ... ....... ....... 

The, proposal which Mr. Dunn has reviewed stems from the work of a com- 
mittee established by the Social Science Research Council to study the problems 
of the preservation and use of economic data. In the spring of 1965 that com- 
mittee made its report to the SSRC, which presented it to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. In its report, the Committee on the Preservation and 
Use of Economic Data, known as the Ruggles committee, summarized its recom- 
mendations as follows: “First, * * * that the Bureau of the Budget, in view 
of its responsibility for the Federal statistics program, immediately take steps 
to establish a Federal Data Center. * * * Second, that the Office of Statistical 
Standards * * * place increased emphasis on the systematic preservation in 
usable form of important data prepared by those agencies engaging in statistical 
proograms. * * * Third, that at an early date the Social Science Research 
Council convene representatives from research instituions and universities in 
order to develop an organization which can provide a clearinghouse and co- 
ordination of requests for data made by individual scholars from Federal 
agencies.” ' 

In asking Mr. Dunn to examine the proposal, and to study ways of implement- 
ing it, we were concerned primarily with the first two of these recommendations. 
But, while the Ruggles committee represented the interests of the academic and 
social science research community, we were concerned with the use of statistical 
data for research, policy and decisionmaking at all levels, both within and 
outside Government. Mr. Dunn wisely extended it to include consideration of 
the relationships between the collecting and compiling processes on the one hand 
and preservation and accessibility for further use on the other hand. 

We are indebted to Mr. Dunn for this analysis and report. We are also in- 
debted to the many persons with whom he consulted, particularly those men- 
tioned in his letter of transmittal who assisted by their thoughtful analysis of 
particular aspects of the entire problem and the preparation of the important 
appendix material. 

Raymond T. Bowman, 
Assistant Director for Statistical Standards. 

November 1, 1965. 

Dr. R. T. Bowman, 

Assistant Director for Statistical Standards, 

XJ.S. Bureau of the Budget, 

Executive Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ray : Transmitted herewith is the final report containing my review of 
the proposal for a National Data Center. 

In seeking to identify ways of implementing this proposal I undertook an in- 
tensive period of study and review covering the last 6 months. I had the benefit 
in this effort of the advice and counsel of numerous others. This assistance was 
engaged in the following way. I divided the problem into parts that could be 
considered simultaneously. One part consisted of an informal ad hoe committee 
which met with me on a number of occasions to discuss the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a referral-reference function in relation to the files of the Federal 
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statistical system. Joining ine in this discussion were Joe Daly and Ed Gold- 
field of the Bureau of the Census, Bob Steffes and Rudy Mendelssohn of BBS 
and Ezra Glaser of the Patent Office. In a second initiative Mendelssohn under- 
took a more intensive study based upon the earlier survey of machine readable 
records conducted by; OSS to try to get a better fix on what it will take to estab- 
lish an archival function. He . in turn was assisted by many people in the 
agencies: Lastly, the National Bureau of Standards Was used as a vehicle to 
assemble a small group of knowledgeable people in an attempt to specify more 
clearly the essential elements of a data service center required to provide a range 
of facilitating services. Ezra Glaser, Marshall Wood, and Dave Rosenblatt were 
the principal contributors to this effort although conversations included Sam 
Alexander, and other members of his staff. Paul Krueger and I also participated 
in this effort. 

In addition, I have engaged in many discussions of substantive issues with a 
number of knowledgeable people in the Federal agencies (both statistical 
agencies and program agencies) and in the universities. 

I particularly want to acknowledge the invaluable assistance that I have re- 
ceived from Paul Kruegar on your staff. He has given me continuous support, 
assistance and encouragement. He has joined me in many Of the meetings and 
discussions with the aforementioned and has made his own valuable contribu- 
tion to the thinking process. . " ... 

The form and content of the report, of coure, remains my own responsibility. 
I believe that the general conclusions and recommendations are sound and sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the informed judgment of many others beside my- 
self, but I do not attribute the views of this report specifically to any one or all 
of its many contributors. . 

In writing the report I have incorporated material included in earlier memo- 
randums as well as sections that contain explanation and argument, that is super- 
fluous from the point of view of the informed staff member of the Office of 
Statistical Standards. I did so because I assumed that this report might be used 
in whole or in part to communicate elements of this problem and the recom- 
mended solutions to more than one group. I attempted, therefore, to include a 
comprehensive discussion of the problems and opportunities, r V 

The report makes clear that my own understanding and evaluation of this 
problem has modified somewhat in the course of the study, I now feel that the 
•production standards and practices are a more important element in both prob- 
lems and" solution. This, as well, as other considerations, leads me to be less 
sanguine about the possibility or the desirability of keeping the issues of 
organization in the background, I think that there might be some benefit in 
our discussing this and several related issues on an informal basis. 

• Let me say that I have enjoyed working with the Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards on this problem. I hope that the reseults are: constructive in serving 1 your 
needs and objectives. ■ n: ' : 

Sincerely yours. " 



summary 
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The Ruggles Committee report recommending the establishment of a National 
Data Center is only one of the more manifest expressions of concern, dissatis- 
faction and frustration ; that have been surfacing among the groups that use 
numerical records for research, planning or decisionmaking at all levels. The 
problems at issue go far beyond the forms of discontent generated by special 
interests or marginal interests not served by public policy; They result from 
major changes on both the demand and supply side of the information process 
since World War II. Many people in this wider circle are attached to a rather 
naive data bank concept of the solution that does hot incorporate an adequate 
appreciation of the basic problems in data use and data generation. 

THE PROBLEM / ; 

The central problem-; of data use is one of associating numerical records and 
the greatest deficiency of the existing Federal -statistical system is: its failure 
to provide access to data in a way that permits the association of the elements 
of data sets in order to identify and measure the interrelationship among in- 
terdependent or related observations. This is true at virtually all levels of use 
and for all purposes from academic model builders to business market re- 
searchers. 
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There are a number of characteristics of existing programs and procedures 
that stand in the way of an effective association of numerical records for pur- 
pose of analysis. 

(1) Important historical records may be lost because of the absence of con- 
sistent policy and procedure for establishing and. maintaining archives. 

(2) The absence of appropriate standards and procedures for file mainte- 
nance and documentation lead to. low-quality files that contain many technical 
limitations to effective association of records. 

(3) Many of the most useful records are produced as a byproduct of adminis- 
trative or regulatory procedures by agencies that do not recognize a general 
purpose statistical service function as an important part of their mission. 

(4) Record association requires a good deal of, intelligence about the com- 

patibility of records in several dimensions and tbe circumstances that condition 
their availability. There exists no organized reference capability for perform- 
ing the kind of reference service essential for the Federal system or even within 
individual agencies. ^ > 

(5) Production procedures for collecting, coding and tabulating data that 
were appropriate when developed now lead to several types of record incompati- 
bility that block the kinds of record association in usage that is required by 
Current policy problems and made passible by computer technique. 

(6) There are identifiable gaps in existing data records that stand in the way 
of bringing together records of greatest relevance for today’s problems. Some 
of these gaps are more apparent than real and reflect the effect of the other 
obstacles to effective record association. 

. . (7) The structural problems of concern to today’s policymakers hud the effort 
to bypass problems of reebrd Incompatibility force the utilization of • data, at 
levels -of disaggregation that place severe strains upon 1 regulations restricting 
the disclosure of ’information; about individual ’respondents. Technical possibil- 
ities for using the computer to bypass these disclosure constraints have not been 
generally developed and made available by the agencies. ■ ’ ’’ - r ' ;r 

1 (8) There 1 are new possibilities for more efficient management of large-scale 
numerical files in terms of storage and retrieval ; new possibilities for rearrang- 
ing files in more useful form ; hew possibilities for retrieving in the form of 
maps, graphs, charts and other media in addition to the traditional tabular 
'forms ; new possibilities for building in disclosure controls and discloufse by- 
passes:; new possibilities for matching records. to assure Compatibility. These 
potentiklities require the expenditure of timC and 'effort on system design and 
software development that few.ageneies can justify. 

THE STAKES ARE HIGH 

- The stakes associated with even a partial resolution of these problems of file 
availability and compatibility are very high. This rests in: part upon an un- 
exploited joint demand for information and an Information service capability. 
In the Federal domain alone large amounts of money are being ineffectively 
spent in an -effort to deal with these problems. The amount of overlapping 
and resource waste is substantial. The stakes are also high because the improve- 
ment in the utility of the information base could have an unmeasurable but 
substantial effect upon the quality of public administration.'- - V • 

THE SOLUTIONS ABE NOT SIMPLE 1 

The solution to these problems do not rest, as some think, in bringing a large 
number of tapes into a common repository. Nor does it rest upon the fact that 
many different uses impact upon the same data sets making them “general 
-purpose” records susceptible to central management. General-purpose files 
are always put to special-purpose uses. What makes a record a general-purpose 
record is for it to be constructed on the basis of standards, maintained in effective 
condition and serviced by institutional arrangements and a technical system 
capability that will allow it to be combined successfully with other Tecords in 
a wide variety of ways that will meet the special requirements of a wide range 
of users. Thus the solution to the problems will require program modification 
on a broad front involving all of the agencies as well as an emergent data service 
center. • 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Accordingly, it is recommended that a National Data Service Center be 
established with the capability to : 

(1) Manage archival records ; 

(2) Develop referral and reference services ; 

(3 ) Provide explicit facilitating services for users including : 

(a) File rearrangement, cost tabulation and extended output options; 

(b) Tape translation and file modification ; 

(e) Record matching ; 

(d) Disclosure bypassing ; and 

(e) Standard statistical routines. 

(4) Develop computer hardware and software systems essential to above ; 

(5) Provide staff support to work in conjunction with the Bureau of the 
Budget to develop and establish and monitor standards essential to the 
system capability ; and 

(6) Establish a research capability directed to an analytical evaluation 
of user requirements for- the purpose Of designing and developing the system 
components essential to perform these services. 

The National Data Service Center would perform these services for : 

( 1 ) Archival records under direct management control of the Center ; 

(2) The current and accumulated records of administrative and regulatory 
agencies; 

(3) As a system resource to he used in connection with the current 
records of any agency not in a position to meet the needs independently. 

RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS ■ ; 

Figures are offered that represent estimates of program costs for several 
components of these functions but it is pointed out that there are joint-product, 
joint-cost relationships between these service activities that make these estimates 
questionable as a guide to overall program costs: A judgment is made that the 
range of services and program adjustments required (including resources for 
modifying agency programs to be consistent with system requirements) would 
call for expenditure of between SI and $2 million annually during the first year 
or two and rising to the neighborhood of $10 million annually over a period of 
5-10 years. A serious problem will be the assembly of the kind of intellectual 
resources required. 

ISSUES OF ORGANIZATION 

All of this really raises the issue of what kind of Federal statistical system we 
want to develop in the next generation, and encompasses a number of issues of 
ogranization and mission that will need to be addressed in a broad context. 
Further progress on the whole effort must depend on some understanding of the 
issues at the top policy level and some preliminary policy decisions to guide the 
direction of further effort. 

PRIORITIES 

If an effort is made to undertake this kind of system development there are 
certain immediate requirements that need to be fulfilled. 

( a ) A continuous focus of leadership needs to be established. 

(b) This focus needs to be provided with staff support providing the kind 
of research-analytic capacity that can evaluate use requirements as a guide to 
specifying program options and reduce these options to specifications, costs and 
a logical order of time phasing. 

(c) Begin under existing authority to : 

(1 ) Develop the standards for archives and compatible statistical building 
blocks, and 

(2) Begin work on the 9,000 tape nucleus archive identified in appendix 
B. The Bureau of the Budget should give serious consideration to request- 
ing funds to support these efforts in the fiscal 1967 budget. 

INTRODUCTION 

The assignment leading to this report originated 6 months ago in the form 
of a request to seek out and identify ways of implementing the proposal for a 
National Data Center presented by the Subcommittee on the Preservation and 
Use of Economic Data of the Social Science Research Council (the Ruggles 
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committee). During the interim the proposal and the problem set to which it 
was addressed) has been intensively reviewed. I have had the benefit in this 
filter the Counci1 and effort of numerous others as indicated in the covering 

In order to identify the program options that might satisfy the intent of the 
Buggies committee proposal, it was necessary to try to specify more precisely 
the problem set at issue. This has led to a characterization of the problem 
and attendant proposals in a somewhat broader context than the committee 
report but in a way that seems consistent with the intent and the leadership 
council of that group. 

It is important to note that the report of the Ruggles committee is only one 
of the more manifest expressions of concern, dissatisfaction and frustration 
that have been surfacing among the groups that use numerical records for 
research, planning, or decisionmaking at all levels. The committee report is 
a good representation of the interests and the concern of the academic social 
science research community. There are other loci of discontent. The newly 
emerging welfare agencies of the Federal Government (OEO, EDA, the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, the new programs in education and health in HEW, etc ) 
are experiencing great difficulty in assembling the statistical data that will ’guide 
them in analyzing their missions, establishing standards for performance and 
formulary for guidance, and support of administrative decisions and evaluating 
results. Their problems in this regard, when added to the usual difficulties of 
new program development, threaten to delay programs and render decisions more 
vulnerable to attack. A wide assortment of groups associated with making 
policy and planning for public facilities at all levels are becoming, increasingly 
vocal about this concern. These are the groups that plan for roads, schools, 
hospitals, urban and regional development, etc. As business management turns 
increasingly to supplement its internal sources of information with the intelli- 
gence afforded by public agencies, they, too, are becoming aware of some of the 
inadequacies and anomalies of the information base. 

Public needs for general purpose statistical information have never been 
satisfied and, indeed, never will. There are serious and legitimate issues of 
policy about how far down the scale one goes before general purpose becomes 
special jpurpose and about the levels of support for public information services 
that are' appropriate. However, the problems that are at issue at the present 
moment go beyond the forms of discontent generated by marginal interests not 
served by current public policy. They are the product of fundamental changes 
on both the demand and supply side of the information process that have come 
to a head since World War II. 

The most dramatic and obvious change on the supply side results from the 
advent of the large-scale computer. The economic feasibility and technical 
capability of producing, managing, and utilizing large numerical files has 
been multiplied by factors of a thousand in .some technical applications and 
often by factors of 10 and. a 'hundred in the economic and engineering dimensions 
of program planning. These are order of magnitude changes in capability 
that have come with revolutionary speed. They not only represent important 
and discontinuous changes in scale but also changes in kind because program 
options become technically feasible that were unthinkable as recently as 10 
years ago. 

Dess commonly noted has been an increasingly dramatic change in information 
requirements on the demand.; 'side. : In part, .this , is a consequence of the 
technical capabilities offered 1 by the computer as well. The user can now 
handle data matrixes of a size and complexity formerly unmanageable and can 
use' analytical techniques of a computational dimension formerly impossible. 
In part, however, the changes in information requirements stem from radical 
changes in demand factors distinct from these responses to expanded technical 
capability. Public policy in recent years has turned increasingly to . a concern 
about the problems of social structure as they relate to public welfare and 
public policy. The. issues of poverty, education, health, area depression, urban 
organization, etc-., all. require an increase in .relevant detail for sub-system 
components of the 'total economy Or total culture.' At the same time the 
analytical disciplines in the social sciences and management analysis and control 
have been turning increasingly to quantitative methods and procedures. 

.. As a result, of these processes the users, are increasingly finding that their 
needs for data are- not satisfied by traditional documentary formats and the 
producers of data are finding the need to make data available more commonly 
in machine readable form— often in an organization and a format unique to the 
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purpose. The producers and users of data find their requirements and their 
missions intersecting in ways unknown a short time ago. Neither can 
continue to live the independent life formerly customary. The computer and 
other dimensions of social change have performed a shotgun wedding and both 
parties are In the process of discovering their incompatibility. 

The procedural and program difficulties that led to this report are the product 
of this incompatibility. It is not uncommon in cases of this type for the assess- 
ment of difficulty to be one sided. The community of users has been sensitive 
to and vocal about many of the limitations of the producers of general purpose 
data — their mission concepts and institutional forms. The producers, in turn, 
can perceive many inadequacies on the part of the users. This report continues 
to be one sided in emphasis because it addresses itself primarily to the problems 
of use. The charge that framed it was couched in terms of the missions of the 
producing agencies of the Federal statistical system. It would be very worth- 
while for some group to produce a companion evaluation of the anomalies in 
the production and usage of statistical information that arise from the practices 
and concepts of the user groups. 

It is sometimes true that people who have concerned themselves with this 
problem are content with a superficial level of diagnosis and prescription. 
There is considerable attachment to the notion that most of our problems can 
be solved by computerizing all of the data we have in the backroom. This may 
be characterized as the “naive data bank” notion and its widespread acceptance 
is a source of some concern. I should emphasize here that this is not a 
characteristic of the Ruggles Committee report which was produced by knowl- 
edgeable and sophisticated people. However, the tendency to see the solution to 
the problems in relatively cheap technical programs has led to some misinter- 
pretation of the Ruggles Committee report on the part of both those looking for 
additional support for data bank schemes and those reacting to the naive data 
bank concept. These evaluations and solutions are not based upon an adequate 
understanding and appreciation of the realities of the production processes 
essential to data generation or the institutional forms appropriate to their 
purpose. 

The Ruggles Committee report gave us a healthy beginning toward an evalua- 
tion of this problem in realistic terms. However, this group did not have the 
time or staff resources to spell out the total problem set in a way that seems es- 
sential to support a more detailed consideration of program options. There is 
also a tendency in this report to see the problem primarily in terms of the ac- 
cessibility of existing records and the solution in terms of the extension of user 
services. There is much that is valid in this, representation but it gives insfficient 
attention to the important fact that accessibility is bound up with all of the 
production procedures and is inseparable in a number of fundamental respects 
from the issues related to the quality and scope of the existing records. It seems 
useful, therefore, to attempt a more precise formulation of the problem set to the 
solution of which the data center concept is addressed. 

THE PROBLEM 

The central problem of data use is one of associating numerical records. No 
number conveys any information by itself. It. acquires meaning and significance 
only when compared with other numbers. The greatest deficiency of the existing 
Federal statistical system is its failure to provide access to data in a way that 
permits the association of the elements of data sets in order to identify and 
measure the interrelationship among interdependent activities. This deficiency 
has been partially overcome in a few vital areas where we need to trace and 
analyse the performance of the economy, by the establishment of special pro- 
grams to bring together data sets in the form of national accounts, special in- 
dex series, etc., but remains a debilitating constraint for most uses of data for 
analysis and planning. This is true for virtually all levels of use and for all 
purposes. It is a problem that plagues the research analysts inside and outside 
of the National Government who, for example, are engaged in building, models 
of the economy in the interest of analyzing and projecting the major dimen- 
sions of economic growth and stability. It has been the principal obstacle to the 
administration’s attempt to build a postattack revaluation and recuperation 
model. It is just as serious a problem for the uses that do not take the form of 
integrating data sets into a complex and formal model structure. The orga- 
nization like EDA that wishes to establish a measurable test of eligibility for 
its program benefits faces the same problem. The business, analyst who simply 
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wants to identify a variety of characteristics of the firms and households that 
form his principal markets often faces the same problem. The State Governor 
who wants to evaluate elements of his own program or the problems of his State 
by comparing them with the problems and programs of other States faces the 
same problem. 

While the general problem is one of associating numerical records in use, it is 
understood better if we can visualize it in terms of its problem subsets. There 
are a number of distinct obstacles to file association that need to be identified 
before we can talk about solutions and program options. Consider the follow- 
ing: 

The archival problem 

This is the problem that initially interested the Ruggles Committee and the 
door through which they entered to their concern with some the broader issues 
of file management. The problem arises from the fact that the statistical agen- 
cies are oriented primarily to producing data publications and often leave their 
records improperly documented for further proceeding and analysis. Worse 
still, useful records are sometimes destroyed. These things occur because the 
existing system has no standards for identifying the files significant for preserva- 
tion, or for essential levels of file documentation. It provides no financial or 
organizational mechanisms for their maintenance. The decisions about the 
significance of archives is left to functionaries with little knowledge of their 
value in use and who must allocate funds for their documentation and preserva- 
tion in competition with agency missions defined by previous policy in more re- 
strictive terms and considered primary by agency personnel. 

This, obviously, constitutes a major obstacle to the association for records 1 for 
anyone who needs to work with data with any significant historical dimension. 

Problems of file maintenance 

Closely associated with the archival problem are some of the more fundamen- 
tal problems of file maintenance. The utility of a file and its capacity for asso- 
ciation with other records rests on more than the existence of a tape and a docu- 
ment that identifies its content sufficiently well for the data to be retrieved. Many 
additional problems stem from the low quality of file maintenance. 

A couple of the more gross and obvious defects are associated with the fact 
that there are still important records that do not exist in machine readable form. 
Amongst the files that do exist on tape, some are in a mixed binary mode and 
some in a decimal mode making data association impossible without expensive 
and time-consuming mode translation. This is often true even between records 
of the same agency. 

More subtle defects in file maintenance are uncovered when the need for data 
association requires bringing the detailed data in to accord with summary or 
published data. Often in the rush to meet production goals, agencies have 
pushed work through 'the processing stages of screening, reconciliation, estima- 
tion 'and summary in great haste without correcting prior files whenever errors 
or discrepancies are found. For example, corrections made “at the summary 
level are not carried back into the micro-detail. Indeed in some instances cor- 
rections have been made only in the published data, leaving both the summary 
and 'the detailed machine records uneorreoted. Occasionally, summary data may 
no longer be in machine records and must 'be recreated by reprocessing the detail 
files or toy keypunching and processing the new records. In some surveys, stand- 
ards for screening data for creditability may have been coarser than appropriate 
for other uses. 

The urgency to release results may also leave a disarray from 'the viewpoint 
of good file record and format management required for the files to be reused. 
There may toe no uniform position in the records for like data and duplication of 
the 'same data can occur. For archival purposes a uniform record for the 'same 
data is essential and elimination of duplication economical. Also, the tape records 
may contain excess information. Certain codes and indicators used in the initial 
processing have no meaning in ithe archival context and the. files must be purged 
of the excess information. Files may have interspersed alphabetic information 
useful only in the narrow survey context and which add complexity to programing 
efforts when used in other contexts. The absence of clear identifiers as part of 
the tape must be corrected to facilitate use of such tapes. 

The requirements for simple access as well as the association of records are 
■often stymied by the limitations of standards and procedures for routine file 
maintenance. Mr. Mendelssohn, who was loaned to OSS toy BUS to conduct a 
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detailed review of the condition of the more important data files that might form 
an archival -or file management center, concluded that the loss of data because 
of the failure to support good file management is distressing. (Appendix B.) 
The report of the study group formed at the National Bureau of Standards also 
emphasized the problem of file maintenance (appendix C) as did the Ruggles 
Committee report. 

The reference problem 

One of the serious obstacles to the fullest utilization of the information 
resources of the Federal Statistical System and to the effective association of its 
records in use, is the 'absence of any clearly defined reference function. The 
inadequate nature of this kind of service is directly traceable to the production 
orientation of the agencies stemming from their primary missions as data pub- 
lishers. The reference function has generally been thought of as the responsibility 
of the documentary centers. To 'the extent 'that the agencies attempt to provide 
occasional referencing assistance, the task falls to an individual whose primary 
mission is defined in terms of the publication mission. The inadequate nature 
of this service is also traceable to the fragmented nature of the records of the 
Federal statistical system growing out of the divided responsibility for their 
generation and maintenance. The reference problem is made especially complex 
because of the decentralized character of ithe Federal statistical program. No 
agency has 'been in a position to perform a reference service in relation to the 
total file. The problem is becoming more acute as records are frequently de- 
manded in disaggregate or special form not met by traditional documentary 
formats and are frequently used in ways that require extensive knowledge and 
understanding about the compatibility of records in several dimensions and the 
circumstances that condition their accessibility. 

The problem, of administrative records 

Some of the most useful general purpose numerical records are generated as 
a by-product, of administrative and regulatory procedures of Federal agencies. 
These agencies rarely interpret their missions to include the capacity to provide 
general purpose statistical services. Even when they might like to do so 'they 
experience serious difficulty because of the traditions, program priorities, budget- 
ary procedures, and legislative authorities peculiar to their agency. Users who 
need to acquire from these agencies, and especially 'those who need to match these 
records with other files, find their 'task difficult. There is an important need to 
provide for the management and servicing of these records for general purpose 
statistical use. 

The disclosure problem 

The legal and administrative regulations on the disclosure of information 
supplied by individual respondents are becoming increasingly restrictive to the 
user. Only rarely is this because policy or research requires specific information 
about individual respondents per se. It is usually because of the need to associ- 
ate sets of data in the interest of determining the interrelationship between two 
or more variables. The strain upon disclosure arises because matching several 
sets of data for consistency at levels of aggregation appropriate to the problem 
requires a retreat to elemental units in the process of constructing the necessary 
aggregates. It is not widely understood that the interest in micro-data and the 
existing pressures and constraints do not grow out of an interest in information 
about the specific respondent. 

The fact that the strains upon the disclosure rules usually are of this form 
is fortunate because there are possible a number of servicing procedures based 
upon computer technology that can satisfy the needs of the user in most cases 
without violating disclosure regulations. Currently, however, the agencies of 
the Federal statistical system have only a very limited capability for performing 
the kinds of services that would lead to disclosure by-passes. The usage of the 
data is, thus, severely constrained, and valuable information is lost by aggre- 
gation at too early a stage in the analysis. 

Problems stemming from the procedures used to generate data 

It would be a mistake to conclude that the serious obstacles to effective use 
of the Federal statistical system under modern conditions is solely a product 
of its present inability- to perform a series of user oriented services. Some of 
the most serious anomalies arise out of current practice in the production of 
data. 
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We have already seen how constructing legitimate disclosure by-passes forces 
one back to a manipulation of highly disaggregated components or even respon- 
dent units as building block elements. The collection and tabulation procedures 
of the agencies generate constraints on data use that lead in a similar direction. 
This arises out of some fundamental problems in dealing with the coding and 
classification of original source data. 

As has been noted, a common form of information usage in analysis requires 
the matching of an attribute for two or more statistical sources or the association 
or two different attributes. This may require matching between different his- 
torical sets or between the files of different programs or agencies. This associ- 
ation of records is rendered difficult or impossible by at least three classes of 
record incompatibility that stem from current production practice. One dif- 
ficulty in associating records from the different sources stems from the noncom- 
patibility of classification of the data by several collection agencies and informa- 
tion systems. In the process of condensing and summarizing source records 
from initial respondents, information is tabulated on the basis of classification 
schemes that group items into classes. Often these classifications are incon- 
sistent. This is sometimes the result of the failure to develop general purpose 
standard classification codes applicable to all programs for these intermediate 
aggregates. It is often a result of the fact that standard codes are applied dif- 
ferently by different agencies so that there is no assurance that each agency (or 
program) will assign the same respondent to the same cell. Either of these 
cases often makes a comparison of the cells meaningless or difficult for purpose 
of analysis. 

A further difficulty grows out of the fact that the basis for classification 
applied by the collection agency in defining the cells may be inconsistent with 
the analytical or descriptive requirements of the user. 

When either type of problem occurs, one solution is to return to the initial 
respondent unit or some other disaggregate building block and reconstruct con- 
sistent boxes of data. This yields the same class- of by-pass procedure identified 
with the disclosure problem. At this point one may encounter another common 
problem m the form of the noncompatibility of the definitions of the respondent 
unit. This is a class of noncompatibility that not only renders questionable the 
comparison of seemingly similar cells for different systems (as in the other two 
classes of incompatibility) but may render difficult or even impossible the recon- 
struction of compatible cells. 

The anomalies that grow out of these compatibility problems can be tackled 
in two ways. One often hears it proposed that general purpose standards for 
the classification of intermediate aggregates be considerably extended and ag- 
gressively applied to all agencies. This may not be the most fruitful line of 
approach. Existing standards may possibly be improved and made more general 
purpose by a more intensive analysis of user requirements and a concern with 
the issue is not unimportant. However, an attempt to force all uses into a com- 
mon standards mold for intermediate aggregates has attendant disadvantages 
Irom the point of view of the user as well as the producer and the agency vested 
with the responsibility of formulating standards. General purpose classifica- 
tions for intermediate aggregates always require some compromises in taxonomy 
that reduce the utility of the data for special purposes. ' Furthermore, a great 
deal of the data generated by the Government comes from programs that have a 
special purpose mission and restrictive legislative authorities and requirements 
that go with it. Forcing on these agencies a rigid application of general purpose 
codes for intermediate aggregates may be impossible and even undesirable be- 
cause they conflict with special purpose missions. It does not appear to be a 
helpful possibility that all data sets can be arrayed in compatible boxes that 
will anticipate all uses. The attempt to deal with standards in this context will 
place impossible strains and burdens upon the machinery for making and 
enforcing policy with respect to standards. 

. ^ more fundamental way to handle this problem may be a progressive move 
m the direction of compatible building blocks that can be reassembled to provide 
compatible and relevant aggregate sets for special uses and can be used as a 
bypass for disclosure problems and other procedural obstacles. This suggests 
that the problem of standards of greatest importance in the emergent situation 
is the need for uniform identification, definition and coding of the respondent 
unit as a basic building-block unit. The absence of a uniform system of coding 
and classification for geographical areas is also a serious deficiency and is an 
important part of this same problem. This also suggests the importance of pro- 
cedures for assuring that every agency puts each respondent in the same cell 
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and that an important criterion for evaluating existing standards for inter- 
mediate aggregates is the extent to which they can serve as useful intermediate 
building blocks that obviate the necessity for returning to the- respondent unit 
for many programs. 

Unless something of significance is done to modify current practice in these 
production procedures, the matching of data from diverse sources will remain 
generally impracticable and often impossible. 

| Associative records that do not exist 

i Many of the most important analytical and policy issues of today require the 
| association of existing records with records that do not exist. There are serious 
| gaps in the public record of social activity. 

I There is a particularly important class of records that is missing. It can be 

| identified by examining the problems of some of the most important Federal 

f programs. Missing are the records that enable policymakers and planners to 

I understand adequately how people, households, regions, activities, enterprises, 

* and administrative units are functionally related and how they change over time. 

I The importance of such a capability is readily apparent. There is a large 

■ array of new and old welfare programs involved in trying to ameliorate various 

£ forms of social pathology and transform people (e.g., poverty, education, health) , 

■ and regions (e.g., EDA, rural redevelopment), and the activities that engage 
them (e.g., Small Business Administration and large elements of the agricultural 
program) . There is a large array of new and old programs engaged in planning 
for and providing public facilities (e.g., highways, mass transportation, water 
resources, urban development and housing, etc.) . In each of these programs 
considerable effort, planning, and resources are expended for program develop- 
ment, in establishing the formulary for program managment, and in evaluating 
program results. Indeed, Federal legislation in these areas impose planning re- 
quirements as a condition of grants-in-aid and other forms of assistance upon. 
State and local governments and other State, local, and regional activities in at 
least a dozen large programs. ; 

To date, the problems have been formidable and the results unimpressive for 
one principal reason. The information base that exists and can be economically 
accessed tells us a great deal about the characteristics of people, households, 
activities, enterprises., and their institutions at any one point, but tell us very 
little about how they are linked into functional networks or how they transform 
over time. These latter are the most relevant information resources for 
policymaking and program evaluation in these areas. What form of job train- 
ing, what form of regional assistance, what kind of road networks, what modes 
of mass transportation, what kinds of cities are questions that need to be an- 
swered on the basis of some knowledge of functional linkages and evaluated 
in terms of measurement of change. The responsible planners and administra- 
tors of these programs are feeling a keen sense of frustration because of the 
paucity and irrelevance of much of the information available to them. Some 
of the records they need to associate to resolve these issues do not exist. 

The information gap related to these requirements reveals two elements Of 
significance for the present evaluation : 

First, a large part of the apparent gap in the kind of information needed is 
a direct function of the same system anomalies outlined above. In many 
eases, the problem does not rest upon the fact that the relevant attributes of 
people, activities, or institutions are not included in existing records. It rests 
with the fact that these attributes cannot be associated in functional configura- 
tions or traced through a historical sequence. We see the evidence of this in 
the widespread current interest in what is characterized as “longitudinal” 
data — (the ability to trace attributes of the same respondent through time in 
order to identify transformations — i.e., from and to movements in relations 
to places, activties, occupations, institutional affiliation, welfare categories, 
etc.). Therefore, many of these requirements could be met if the problem of 
file compatibility could be resolved through an extension of the servicing cap- 
ability and some modification of the production practice of the Federal statistical 
system. This underscores the observation made in the introduction that the 
problems of file accessibility cannot be successfully separated from all of the 
issues related to the quality and scope of the files. In a fundamental way, 
file accessibility is the issue of file compatibility which is inseparable from the 
production practices that determine the organization and quality of the file. It 
is important to note that steps that can be taken to improve file compatibility 
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and accessibility will substantial increase tbe effective scope and utility of 
present files without a change in the size of the files or the attributes of the 
respondents they contain though additional resources might be required. 

Second, although a significant part of the gap in information is a function of 
file incompatibility, there are also gaps which result from missing attributes. 

For example, some attributes of the population may appear only infrequently 
with the decennial census and be needed for intercensal periods for vital program 
planning and evaluation. Other attributes may not appear in any records under 
existing information programs. Some notable gaps appear in the fields of 
transportation and construction and in connection with some of the important 
welfare attributes of people. 

The following observation is pertinent here: The system, as it currently 
operates, provides no authority or mechanism for the review of the statistical 
program and the allocation of its resources in the light of the most important 
changes in information requirements!. The decisions about programs that deter- 
mine the scope and quality and accessibility of the records are primarily made 
upon the basis of technical problems, cost considerations, respondent pressures, 
etc., that impact directly upon the production process of the individual program 
and agency. There is no systematic way for the requirements side of the 
problem to enter the decision process. 

Potentialities for system, development are being missed 

The new technology is making feasible a number of possibilities for greatly 
improving the utility of existing records. There are new possibilities for more 
efficient management of large-scale numerical files in terms of storage and 
retrieval ; new possibilities for rearranging files in more useful form ; new possi- 
bilities for retrieving in the form of maps, graphs, charts, and other media in 
addition to the traditional tabular forms ; new possibilities for building in dis- 
closure controls and disclosure bypasses ; new possibilities for matching records 
to assure compatibility, etc. 

One aspect of the service potential inherent in the new technology deserves 
some elaboration. The association of records in analysis usually carries with it a 
computational burden. This may take the form, for example, of computing the 
ratio of two data sets or making seasonal adjustments or computing coefficients 
in the analysis of variance. All of these derived numbers form a latent set 
implicit in the original source data. The computational capacity of modern 
computers is such that computations of this kind can often be made as fast 
or faster than the tape can be passed through the machine. Once a system has 
been developed for providing such a service, the marginal cost of generating 
these numbers when the tapes are being passed for retrieval is close to zero. 
Adding this kind of system capability can have the effect of increasing the 
effective size of the files of the Federal statistical system tenfold with latent 
numbers involving some computation. 

These potentialities require the expenditure of time and effort on system design 
and software accumulation that few agencies can justify in terms of their current 
program levels or even appreciate in terms of their existing individual program 
missions. 

The problem of file fragmentation 

This is not a problem that is conceptually distinct from the others. Instead, it 
intersects the entire problem set being discussed and forms a part of the 
explanation for some of these anomalies. Currently, files are being generated 
and managed by more than 20 different agencies. It is precisely this division 
of responsibility and framentation of resources that inhibits system develop- 
ment and generates many of the problems of file compatibility. But apart from 
the way this problem invades all of the others, it imposes additional constraints 
because of the procedural, bureaucratic, and sheer time and space restrictions 
upon file usage. 

THE STAKES ABE HIGH 

The stakes associated with even a partial resolution of these problems of file 
availability, accessibility, and compatibility are very high. This is apparent 
even if we restrict our view to the significant Federal programs mentioned above. 
There is manifest in these programs an impressive and unexploited joint demand 
for information. This jointness has two important aspects. Even where the 
attributes of the numerical files of importance to these agencies are disjoint, they 
require the same servicing capabilities in the statistical system in order to 
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perform the essential tasks of record association. The agencies require the same 
kind of system capabilities. Beyond this, a number of the programs have a joint 
interest in the same sorts of file extensions. The new welfare agencies, for 
evample, have a strong joint interest in longitudinal data about the welfare 
attributes of people that are not currently available. Even where these agencies 
might have discrepancies in the attributes of specific interest, there is a good 
possibility that the same collection vehicle could be used in servicing their needs. 

It is interesting to note that many of these agencies have had substantial 
resources given to them by Congress explicitly for the purpose of generating or 
accessing the information essential to the conduct of program. This constitutes 
a formal recognition by the administrative-legislative process that the established 
statistical programs are not meeting these needs. So far, the remedial choice has 
been to fund programs to meet special requirements rather than system modifica- 
tion. This kind of bypass, however, has proved largely ineffective for several 
reasons. 

(1) These agencies have no effective way to apply these resources to system 
reform that would improve record compatibility. 

(2) The funds are dissipated because, though significant in total amount and 
perhaps even adequate to support major improvements, they are fragmented by 
their attachment to specific and narrowly conceived missions with not apprecia- 
tion of the overlap or jointness of interest. 

Thus, while the new welfare agencies could probably finance a collection 
vehicle adequate to their joint requirements, no one agency can really accomplish 
this satisfactorily alone and there exists no coordinating authority that can 
identify and exploit their joint interest. 

Further fragmentation occurs even within agency programs. The Corps of 
Engineers, for example, has for years spent enormous sums of money on infor- 
mation to serve water resource planning requirements. Much of this expenditure 
has been duplicative and wasteful because the money for this purpose has always 
been funded on a river basin project basis so that it was virtually impossible to 
take advantage of the scale econoihies for building the servicing capability for the 
entire set of projects. As a consequence, each river system has tended to be 
planned in functional isolation without the opportunity to define the linkage 
between projects or to trace economic and social costs and benefits in an appro- 
priately general context. 

The stakes in program improvement in the Federal statistical system are high 
because the amounts of money being ineffectively spent on statistics' in these 
programs is very large. They are also high because the improvement in the 
utility of the information base could have an unmeasurable but substantial effect 
upon the quality of public administration. The ability to ask relevant questions 
and get prompt relevant answers in planning, administering, and evaluating 
programs is of considerable importance. 

All of this is only by way of recognizing the Federal interests involved. The 
stakes of State and local public officials, and the business and research com- 
munity are equally large. These are the decision units which, by the nature of 
their responsibility, require disaggregate data sets that are especially affected 
by the problems of file compatibility. They have a common interest in extending 
the capabilities of the Federal statistical system. 

This common interest has an especially important new dimension. The major 
opportunities that exist for extending the scope of the file available for 
analysis with some reasonable economy of effort in the near future rest in an 
exploitation of the records that are (or can be) generated by the State and 
local public agencies. However, their utility, and the utility of the file of the 
Federal system, will be immeasurably enhanced if these records can be brought 
into reasonably compatible association. 

We are witnessing a burgeoning interest on the part of the State and local 
groups in developing the mechanisms for setting standards for these files and 
for maintaining and servicing them over time. This source of information is 
bound to emerge in importance and size. It is particularly important, therefore, 
that improvements in the Federal program lay the groundwork that will permit 
effective integration of the Federal file with other sources as they emerge 
Furthermore, these emergent efforts are going to require guidance and leader- 
ship in setting standards and designing systems in a way compatible with total 
requirements. Much of this leadership must be supplied by example and by co- 
operative effort by a Federal system that is moving in response to modem re- 
quirements and opportunities. 
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THE SOLUTIONS ABE COMPLEX 

It seems clear from the foregoing problem characterization that the solutions 
to 'this set of problems will have to be multidimensional. 

When it made its proposal for a national data center as a solution and de- 
veloped its justification, the Ruggles committee revealed an understanding of 
many of these dimensions. Its proposal was a constructive one and intended to 
be interpreted with some flexibility. However, the representation of the solution 
in this way has had some unfortunate consequences not anticipated by the 
committee. 

In designating the center as a national data center and placing considerable 
emphasis upon the collection of tapes — growing out of its concern with the 
archival problem — the proposal became quickly translated in the minds of many 
as another data bank proposal. 

The data bank idea is enjoying a considerable fad at the present. Many peo- 
ple have grasped this as the solution to their information problems. They have 
been encouraged by the substantial . success that, some fairly restricted and 
specialized information systems have had. A number of businesses, for example, 
have enjoyed some success in pulling their management records into a compatible 
and useful information system. The impression is widespread that bringing 
machine records together into some kind of central file will be instrumental in 
resolving the data problems of the broad class of users who attempt to use the 
files of the Federal Government. 

This notion is supported by a general misunderstanding about the character 
of the files and their use. Those supporting this view are impressed with the 
fact that many different users have intersecting requirements for the same sets 
of data produced by the Federal statistical system. These records are, ac- 
cordingly, viewed as general-purpose files. The convenience and economies of 
scale of bringing these records together into a common, repository seem obvious. 
The obstacles to effective use under the present system are interpreted as techni- 
cal and bureaucratic limitation amenable to this kind of technical solution. 

What is not often adequately appreciated is the fact that general-purpose data 
are always used to fill special-purpose needs. This means that, while there are 
many intersecting interests in the same files, the impact on the file of each use 
may be quite different in terms of the organization, the levels of disaggregation 
required, and, most importantly, in the way the file needs to be associated with 
other records. It is this need for record association that is paramount and the 
source of most of the difficulty as was represented above. What makes a record 
a general-purpose record is not the fact that many users have an interest in its 
dimensions. It rests upon the file being constructed on the basis of standards, 
maintained in effective condition, and serviced by institutional arrangements 
and a technical system capability that will allow it to be reprocessed and com- 
bined- successfully with other records in a wide variety of ways that will meet 
the special requirements of a wide range of users. 

Thus, the key to solving these problems does not reside in the assembly of the 
records in a center but in the capacity to provide certain forms of file manage- 
ment and utilization services to the user. The effective provision of these 
services may require the assembly of. some of these records into an integrated 
file, but this is defined by technical system requirements and is not the central 
issue it is made to be by many representations. It is important to characterize 
such a program as a data service center. The proposal is too important and 
fundamental to be burdened with its association with the naive data bank 
concept. 

The Ruggles committee explicitly formulated at least a part of this rationale 
in their report and, hence, were putting forward a constructive proposal worth 
serious consideration. However, the committee never made explicit the way in 
which the problems of file compatibility rest upon the collecting and tabulating 
procedures of the agencies. It needs to be emphasized that these are important 
dimensions of the problem. Extending the mission of the Federal statistical 
system, to provide user servicing capabilities based upon the new technology can 
do a great deal to extend the utility of existing records. However, the logic of a 
flexible service capability rests upon the ability to manipulate statistical build- 
ing blocks. The development of these building blocks is a production task not 
contemplated in the suggestions for a data center. Some modification of current 
production practice will be essential for success. Indeed, if this problem is not 
tackled on a broad front, the generation of the servicing capability will fail to 
provide the kind of service intended and aggravate the sources of friction and 
dissatisfaction vis-a-vis the producing agencies. 
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RECOMMENDATION S 

The concept of a national data center is an appropriate vehicle for program 
reform if the concept is broadened to emphasize the role of the servicing capa- 
bility and if it can be given an important role in assisting the Bureau of the 
Budget establish standards and monitor compliance. Accordingly, the basic 
recommendation is for the establishment of a national data service center whose 
primary mission would be to provide service to users of Federal statistical data 
both inside and outside of the Government. 

This Service Center would have to be designed from the outset to incorporate 
certain basic functions: ; 

(1) Direct the file storage and management for significant archival records m 
machine readable form for all participating agencies. 

(2) Provide a central referral and reference source for the users of Federal 
statistics. This would include the development and maintenance of a formal 
reference index and the development of statistical reference specialists. > 

(3) Provide explicit facilitating services for the users of Federal data. This 
capability would consist of the following kinds of services : 

(а) File rearrangement and cross tabulation to meet special needs and 
provide an extended range' of output options in the form of maps, graphs, 
charts, and other media in addition to traditional tabular forms ; 

(б) Tape translation and other forms of file modification to bypass some 
of the inconsistencies and deficiencies in file management ; : 

(c) Record matching where file compatibility exists or can be developed 
by file rearrangement ; 

(d) Disclosure bypassing where requirements violate legislative or ad- 
ministrative regulations r .. , ‘ , 

(e) Perform standard statistical routines that form an essential part ot 
the strategy of record matching and disclosure bypassing and which join 
routine computation with retrieval in a manner that makes a whole set of 
computationally derived numbers a latent part of the file of the Federal sta- 
tistical system. 

The National Data Service Center would be prepared to perform these services 

for * • 

(a) Archival records under direct management control of the Service 

Confer * ■■■”’" 

(&) The current and accumulated records of administrative and regula- 
tory agencies ; and v. ' 

(c) As a system resource or facility available to be used in connection 
with the current records of any agency where 1 the need cannot be adequately 
met by the agency. 

(4) Develop the computer hardware and software systems essential to the 

file management and servicing functions. . _ „ 

(5) Provide the staff support to work in conjunction with the Bureau ot 
the Budget to develop and establish standards essential to the system capability. 

There are a number of areas in which new or revised standards will be 
essential * ■ 

(а) Standards that define the records to be preserved in archival form; 

(б) Standards for documentation and file maintenance, and 

(c) Standards for the classification and coding of statistical data with 
special attention to respondent units and other forms of statistical building 
blocks 

(The sooner some of the standards related to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of archival records can be established the better. The review of the pro- 
gram [in app. B and in the next section] indicates that the most useful archives 
and the most economical are those that are developed under proper control and 
coordination from the present forward. The necessary procedures can then be 
built into the routine processing of data. This suggests some urgency for mak- 
ing as much headway with these issues as possible. The OSS should begin right 
away to work on establishing these standards without waiting on any formal 
actions on proposals for a data service center. ) 

(6) A research-analytic capability will be essential to the success of these 
functions. This does not mean developing the capability for conducting research 
and analysis directed toward issues of policy and management. Such analytic 
funtcions should be centered in the Executive Office and the operating depart- 
ments. Policy research and analysis should be kept separate from the supporting 
function of supplying and servicing information. 
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A research capacity directed to an analytical evaluation of user requirements 
for the purpose of designing and developing the system components essential to 
perform these services is the essential capability. The construction of the refer- 
ence file, the definition of standards in every category and the design of software 
routines and other system techniques that perform the facilitating services would 
all be controlled by what could be learned through research and analysis about 
the systemic elements of user requirements. 

Some indication of the direction this analysis will have to take can be gathered 
from the National Bureau of Standards report in appendix C. A modest effort 
made to think through the kind of knowledge about user requirements that will 
be essential to system design and development is described there. In sum, it 
will be important to identify major classes of users, to learn the extent to which 
their requirements intersect the same sets of data, to learn the ways in which 
they require record matching from similar or different sources and the acceptable 
levels of aggregation. Only a systematic understanding of the joint and dis- 
joint characteristics of the major requirements can serve to design an effective 
reference index, design relevant standards, and guide system design. 

RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 

Many of the elements of this kind of program appeared in the Ruggles com- 
mittee report and in the preliminary review. The task that has occupied recent 
months has been the attempt to document the needs more fully and develop some 
notion of preliminary specifications and costs. 

The problem was broken into three parts for study and discussion and assist- 
ance sought with each. First, the essential ingredients for a reference and 
referral service were considered. A committee of knowledgeable people was 
assembled on an informal basis to- discuss these issues ( identified with the re- 
port in app. A) . Second, a more intensive study was undertaken based upon the 
survey of machine-readable records conducted by the Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards and contained in the appendix of the Ruggles committee report. In 
this way, an attempt was made to specify more clearly some of the costs of the 
archival function. The Bureau of Labor Statistics made part of the time of 
Mr. Mendelssohn available to carry tins' out (report in app. B). Third, an 
attempt was made to specify more clearly the essential elements of the system 
that would provide the facilitating services and what it would take to provide 
such services. For this purpose the National Bureau of Standards was used 
as a vehicle to assemble several people with a considerable range of knowledge of 
both the uses of Federal data and the production processes that generate them 
(report in app. O). In addition to these organized efforts I have discussed sub- 
stantive issues with a number of knowledgeable people in the Federal agencies 
(both statistical agencies and program agencies) and in the universities (includ- 
i ing an interview with the professionals involved in Project MAC at MIT). 

1 This effort has yielded a better understanding of the nature of the problem 

and the system requirements. However, it has been somewhat less successful 
in specifying in detail the components of the system and the resource require- 
1 ments. Let me review first the results and then evaluate the shortfall. 

i The reference function 

iS In reviewing the requirements for the reference function the committee made 

" a rough judgment that it might take as much as 5 years and an average of .$2 

million a year to provide a meaningful reference and referral service for the 
i Federal statistical system. This appraisal is limited in two ways, however. 

It is not the product of the kind of staff work in program planning that would 
be essential to a refined estimate and, therefore, represents only an informed spec- 
ulation. More important, this estimate was generated with a view of the ref- 
erence function as a discrete service unit or capability. It is recognized that a 
: reference service would be more effective as an integrated part of a total service 

center program because the reference problem forms only a part of the larger prob- 
lem set. If the provision for reference services is combined with other user 
services, the professional staff (particularly in its analytical and system develop- 
ment capacity) , the computer facilities and other components of the service 
system could perform many joint functions. It is believed that because of the 
joint product character of these services, the incremental costs of providing a 
reference capability as part of a larger service system would be somewhat less. 
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The archival function , . . . ... 

A review of the tape file inventory was undertaken which attempted to identi y 
the imwrtant Archival records and determine the costs of brmgmg these files 
to an acceptable level of file maintenance and documentation to be incorporated 
in t r a n arcMve The question of which records constitute significant archives 
re^ts of course, upon an interpretation of requirements and development of 
s^miards not yet undertaken. In the interest of getting some feel for the 
dimensions of the problems this question was begged by arbitrarily 
a list of the records considered to be vital general purposes senes on a q gm 

ba On th^basis of the data included in 'this sample archive it was estimated that 
a more complete archive, would represent about 20,000 reels of magnetic tape and 
require $3 to $3.5 million and 3-5 years to develop. Of this amount 

about $800,000 would be needed to bring data not now machine accessible 1 
usable form, about $500,000 would be needed to transfer punched card data .^ 
magnetic ^pe In addition, between $500,000 and $1 million would be essential 

f ° One : of r t^ S intmesHng°aspScts of this report is the fact that almost half of 
this file (9000 reels) could be brought into a data center for about $-60,000 
within a year ^his indicates that the files vary widely in the Q^hty oftber 
maintenance and documentation. The incremental costs half 

o Knrbf- a tcpI las compared with $87 a reel for 'the first 9,0Ui> reels. 

Obviously the costs of bringing existing files into archives are substantial and 
some review and justification will be needed. This can only be done wnthin 
context of a more comprehensive review of the user requirements that must 
o-niriA nlannin 0, in 'this area A related -sidelight of the report is 'that the files 

This suggests that an archive based upon considerations of cost and convenience 

in assembling existing records does not assure the most useful file. 

m At S fhp same tSie a large part of .these records can be preserved at such a 
small cost -that there seems little question that the investment m this ^source is 
essential and justifiable. There is another important observation About M 
total costs estimated are for system development and will have to be 
incurred even if the archival objective is addressed to current -and future records 
mly These mu™ be thought of as a capital cost of archival development as 

< ^ i It^ ishtrue^hat these °reeo^s^lls^ elements of 

ratihilitv that are the product of the production methods and standards that 
Governed their generation. However, they appear sufficiently vital tc . current and 
future analvsis that a total program should make a serious provision to t y & 
Tt^ loss in dfta resources that has taken place in the ab^ce 
of a policy and procedure for file preservation. In addition, every step needs to 
bp taken to place future accumulations on a sound and economical basis. 

S costs of bringing these records into an archival file do not represent all 
archival costs of course. There are storage costs also (less than $10,000 an- 
nually for 20,000 reels in prime air conditioned space), but h ] " 

ouential when compared to the need for facilitating services resting upon hard- 
ware and software systems to allow their effective use. These latter costs, ho 
ever cannot be fairlv estimated at this point because, again, these services can be 
provided jointly by a facility which has a broader user service mission As in the 
case of a reference service, an.archive that is set up as a discrete service func 
tion will cost more than one incorporated in the total service complex. 

A svstetYis capability fOT facilitating -services 

Tt was through the agency of the Bureau of- Standards that we attempted to 
assemble the intellectual resources to establish the scope of the program and the 
Sto woffid be required in establishing a system capabihty ^ providing 
fhp kind of facilitating services outlined in the recommendation. It is ob 10 
from tte foregoing discussion that this is the key to the program concept and to 

th ThIlturned out^tfbe a difficult assignment. In our early ^?^tho nlta* cffiai-CT 
exceedingly difficult to estimate program dimensions and costs without a cleaie 
specification of the requirements the system will be designed to serve. 
ingly, a 3-day study session at Gamp Ritchie was planned to see if -we could 
break the back of this problem as 'the report in the appendix reveals. 
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This session made some progress in visualizing the requirements as well as 
assisted in clarifying some elements of the problem to be solved. In particular, 
we began to formulate some notion of how an analysis of user requirements 
might be structured and carried out. We could not, in the time spent, get to 
a more precise specification of the system elements. I feel .that this work has 
-laid the groundwork so that a series of additional work sessions of the same 
type might lead to . a formulation of more specific program options. This task 
was . found to. be large enough that it did not seem advisable to undertake this 
kind of intensive staff work without a more specific decision on the part of the 
Director of the BOB concerning the kind of effort that is going to be devoted 
to this problem set and under what auspices. 

At the same time some informed speculative judgments about the order of 
magnitude of costs developed out of the discussion. A total program of the type 
outlined under the recommendations would probably start out with an expendi- 
ture of $1 or $2 million annually in the first years and grow to the neighborhood 
of at least $10 million a year. In the early years the size of the program will 
be controlled more by the practical limitations of assembling and training the 
kind of staff and acquiring the kind of equipment necessary. The fund could not 
be spent at a rate commensurate with the need and- the objectives. A more 
detailed specification of program objectives, their phasing and the allocation of 
costs will have to rest upon additional staff work and should be preceded by some 
tentative policy decisions that will guide the work. 

Staff requirements 

Just as it is not possible to detail costs, it is not possible to. detail personnel 
requirements. However, all of the reports or the discussions leading to them 
emphasized one point. The kind of statistical reference specialist, user service 
specialist and statistical systems analyst that is required to make this kind of 
program work either does not exist or is in extremely short supply.. This implies 
(1) that program development will be constrained at the outset by intellectual 
resources and not financial resources, and (2) a successful program in this . field 
will have to make explicit provision for professional development and training 
both in its program and in its budget. 

Technical requirements 

This is also the place to point out that there has been nothing in the entire 
review to suggest that an effort of the kind outlined in this report would be tech- 
nically constrained. There has been some indication that existing computer 
hardware has been designed with greatest concern for computational capacity 
and is not as economical or as flexible as possible for the management and servic- 
ing of very large scale numerical files. However, the existing state of the art 
contains the essential elements of a more appropriate hardware system. 

Similarly, the software routines for file management and servicing will need to 
be developed, but there is nothing to indicate that these problems of system devel- 
opment are not tractable. What is indicated is that considerable work must be 
expended over time to create these capabilities. There is every assurance, how- 
ever, that the state of the art is adequate to support fully this kind of effort. 

ISSUES OF ORGANIZATION 

My views on the organization issue have -been strengthened by the months 
of study since the preliminary memorandum. First, I cannot visualize a mean- 
ingful program addressed to the interrelated set of problems discussed above 
without a considerable degree of centralization of function. Some form of inter- 
agency service center will be essential. 'Second, if such a center is developed with 
existing agency structure essentially unmodified, it cannot perform its mission 
without agency cooperation and without explicit accompanying modification of 
agency missions. 

This suggests that an effort of this scope could not be implemented without 
seeking new legislative authority. Legislation will have to be worked out and 
sought that will permit the service center to receive file custody, that will 
relieve the agencies of their disclosure restrictions as they pertain to the release 
of data to the center, and, at the same time, transfer the agency’s disclosure 
obligations to the center. No workable independent center could be developed 
without meeting this issue head on at the outset. Further, the kind of program 
coordination and control of standards that will be essential may require legisla- 
tion giving some interagency program authority to the new center. In addition, 
a single budgetary instrument for implementing the new program would be 
essential. 
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here. _ I would like to offer the following related observations : First there is 
n™no° r th J eSh0lcl tbat must be negotiated if we deal meaningfully ’with the 
n ^ h «vo!)r f - 1SSUe here ' The kind s of services recommended can- 

h^-Io ded Wlth0ut imposing upon a more limited function, serious func- 
tional handicaps, unnecessary expense and, possibly, seriously threatening its 
chances of success. I am concerned that partial measures may, in the end do 
barm tbaa S°°d. Since such an effort cannot spring into being “full- 
blown, it will have to be time-phased over a considerable period. However 

the program should be considered as a whole. 

an . organizational point, of view it seems inescapable that what- 
I h ,? r!’!!oi a o ae I® taken ’ , the end result will be a substantial reorganization of 

tebMp d ?i«Si stat *® tlcal astern. It is very important that the organizational 
vehicle used at the outset does not predetermine the future evolution of the 
system m a way that limits its ability to implement essential subsequent phases. 

Third, it seems to me that in discussing this problem set and proposed program 
we are really engaged m a discussion of what kind of Federal statistical system 
^0. deyel °P m the next generation. I am much less sanguine now about 
whether it is possible, or even desirable, to keep these issues in the background. 
V an J sufficiently concerned about the abortive potential of solutions that fall 
short of a critical threshold and organizational arrangements that might in- 
hibit essential lines of development that I feel it important to consider the issues 
of organization m a straightforward way. I would go further and suggest that 
every one of the six interim solutions outlined above has serious limitations al- 
though some have a more open-ended character than others. My own preference 
would be to handle the organizational problem at the outset as a reorganization 
- “e Federal statistical system. There are a number of indications that this 
might be a favorable time to do so. 

Fourth, this predilection is reinforced when I reflect upon the great importance 
production practice plays in the whole configuration of problems and solutions, 
l am also inclined to believe that a fundamental improvement in the integration 
of production practice can offer a constructive solution to the paperwork problem 
of respondents without jeopardizing important components of a general purpose 
information system. Another factor reinforcing this inclination is the convic- 
tion that some form of integrated leadership can go far in dealing in a creative 
way with the joint interest of existing Federal programs and agencies whose 
current large expenditures for data now constitutes a large resource waste. 

PRIORITIES 

The comprehensive scope of the issues presented here plus the fact pre- 
liminary staff work cannot specify and cost explicit program options suggests 
certain priorities. First, a continuous focus of leadership needs to be generated. 
The proposal has already been put forward that an interagency committee be 
established to provide this focus. 

Second, wherever the leadership function is vested, it seems to me that the 
highest priority is to provide this focus with the staff support essential to identify 
requirements and specify the elements of the system that must be provided for. 
The earliest requirement is to engage the research-analytic capability identi- 
fied under item 6 of the recommendations. The development of specific program 
options, the definition of their specifications, costing these elements, and identi- 
fying the essential order of a time-phased program will require early intensive 
staff support of a very special kind. 

Third, a beginning can be made under existing authority upon some of these 
problems before new programs and organizations can be developed and funded. 
At least two kinds of effort could be begun right away. 

(а) The standards that shape the content of archival records and deter- 
mine the essential forms of file maintenance and documentation need to be 
worked out and made a part of ongoing programs. A beginning can also be 
made in formulating the kinds of standards that will produce statistical 
building blocks essential to file compatibility. 

( б ) The 9,000 tape file record identified in the Mendelssohn report consti- 
tutes a nuclear archive that can be generated quickly at a very modest cost. 
Funds should be made available to the agencies to begin the creation of this 
basic archival record. 

The Bureau of the Budget should seek funds to carry out these preliminary 
measures under its own authority. The staff wOrk and the extended effort 
applied to statistical standards should be centered in the Office of Statistical 
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Standards. The funds to develop the basic archive could be transferred to other 
agencies as a part of a controlled plan. “ 

Several hundred thousand dollars might profitably be requested in the fiscal 
1967 budget for this purpose. * 

Appendix A 

Appendix Memorandum 

Subject : Report of informal committee on the reference problem. 

THE COMMITTEE 

An informal ad hoc committee was assembled by Edgar Dunn, acting as chair- j 

man, to discuss the problem of developing an adequate reference service for the 
Federal Statistical System. The eommitee was composed of Joe Daly and | 

Edwin Goldfield of the Bureau of the Census, Rudolph Mendelssohn and Robert 
Steffes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Ezra Glaser of the Patent Office and 
Edgar Dunn, consultant to the Office of Statistical Standards. These individuals ;j 

participated with the knowledge $tnd consent of their agencies but served as j 

individuals and informed professionals. No attempt was made to get agency 
clearance or establish agency points of view. It was merely an informal attempt 
to formulate some judgments about the nature of the problem and its solutions. 1,1 

The committee met on several occasions on an irregular schedule during the 
summer of 1965. ijj 

THE PROBLEM f; 

It was agreed that one of the serious obstacles to the fullest utilization of I 

the information resources of the Federal Statistical System is the absence of !' 

any clearly defined reference function. The inadequate nature of these services 
is traceable to the production orientation of the agencies stemming from their 
primary missions as data publishers. The refernce function has generally been 
thought of as the responsibility of the documentary centers. To the extent that 
the agencies attempt to provide occasional reference assistance, the task falls 
to an individual whose mission is defined as a production responsibility. The 
inadequate nature of this kind of service is also traceable to the fragmented 
nature of the numerical records of the Federal Statistical System growing out 
of the divided agency responsibility for their generation and maintenance. ' 

Because of the decentralized nature of the Federal statistical program the j! 

referencing problem is made especially complex and no agency has been in a i 

position to perform a generalized service with reference to the total file. 

The problem is becoming increasingly important in recent years as important 
uses of the numerical files are more frequently taking the forms of records in 
machine readable form rather than the traditional documentary form. The 
problem is also fed by changes in information usage that are leading to more ij 

complicated information requirements. Records are needed more often in 1 

disaggregate or special form not met by traditional documentary formats and Ij 

they are often used in combination in ways that require extensive intelligence 
about the compatibility of records in several dimensions. 

DESIRED REFERENCE CAPABILITY 

Ideally the Federal statistical system should be able to develop a reference 
system that has the capacity to deal with inquiries in an efficient and creative 
way that would facilitiate access to the records and extend their utility. The 
clientele is conceived to cover a wide range of sophistication and types of need. 

However, the requirements for a reference capability stem primarily from a large 
and growing core of intermediate information processors that service the re- 
search aims of academia and the decision and administrative requirements of 
business and government at all levels. 

Such a service should be able to : 

1. Help the client refine his inquiry and frame it in a way acceptable to the 
system and, in the process, give some preliminary information about the 
scope and nature of materials implied in his request as an aid to further 
defining, sharpening, and limiting the inquiry. ' (Experience of the Science 
Information Exchange and the National Science Referral Center have 
pointed up the great importance of this function even in dealing with highly 
trained professionals. ) ; 

2. Provide, by drawing upon a reference index and other reference tools, a 
fairly complete documentation of formal intelligence concerning — 
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(a) tlie number and size of relevant file sets, 

(&) their taxonomic descriptors,- ‘ . o . 

(e) their inode of preparation (census, survey, etc., questionane 

forms otc» ) • ' ■ 

(d) ’ their quality characteristics’ including (1) quality of the data 

(sampling and response errors, etc.), and (2) quality of the files (state 
of documentation and file maintenance) , ... 

(e) the extent to which the taxonomic and qualitative characteristics 
of the data will support merging and collating series for various purposes, 

(f) where the data are located and how they may be accessed in- 
cluding such information as the form of the file (published, machine 
readable, machine language and format, etc.) and access costs m both 

3 ^^rform^switching service so that the user can access the needed 
records efficiently. .(The uninitiated user needing to access several data 
sets in different divisions of. several agencies can be faced with a complex 
switching problem difficult to handle efficiently unaided.) ; . 

4. To provide a “semiautomatic Joe finder” to facilitate access to informal 
and specialized intelligence concerning the records and their characteristics. 

This would need to be a person-oriented service that would revolve around the 
role of the professional reference specialist who would deal with the client by 
person, by mail, and by phone. ■ ’ ' 

IMPORTANT CON S ITERATIONS. IN: IMPLEMENTATION 

A general concensus emerged from tlie committee discussion; about the principal 
issues or problems to be resolved in the process of implementing sucb a 
There was also agreement about the general form of the solutions. The most- 
important issues revolve around three points : 

The reference file ~ 

In order to perform his role effectively the reference specialist would have to 
have access to a set of formal reference aids that would constitute the e.ements 
of an emerging reference system. The principal aid is visualized as a formal 
reference index that would probably be machine oriented. This index would 
attempt to bring into a reference file the kind of reference intelligence implied m 
the previous sections (2 a through f ) that could be gathered and formulated in 
a formal system. Such a file would be designed to facilitate an iterative search 
procedure and to generate documentation to service each inquiry. After some 
initial period of development this file might have the capacity to generate, 
periodically; one or more condensed summary index documents that could serve 
as visual reference aids not only in the reference center itself but in documentary 

and service centers throughout the United States. 

The construction of such an index would be a professional task of considerable 
magnitude and complexity. It would take time and resources to develop and 
maintain on a current basis. Indeed, the development of such a file would repre- 
sent an ongoing task that, by its very nature, would never be completed. _ 

The order in which the' components of this reference intelligence are selected 
for development and the form of their organization into a file should not be 
random but governed bv systematic priorities. Furthermore, it should be only 
marginally controlled bv the ease with which such reference material can be 
organized out of existing materials. The development of the file should be con- 
trolled by a research-analytic effort on the part of the staff that would provide 
guides to the emergent usage. Accumulating knowledge about request incidence 
will be only partially helpful. Maximum effectiveness of the file will rest upon 
an explicit effort to identify the principal classes of users (in terms of their 
analytical requirements and problem orientations):, the way in which their re- 
quirements are common or disjoint, the way in which they generally intersect 
different statistical records, and, therefore, the nature of the reference intelli- 
gence necessary to serve each class of user. .Some idea of the systematic char- 
acter of the requirements is essential in order to do an effective job of designing 
a responsive reference system. 

The reference specialist 

The reference file is only a tool. The key to successful data referencing is the 
reference specialist. 

In the context we are discussing here he has three recognizable functions. 
First, the professional reference specialist is the essential human link in deal- 
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ing with the reference client. He must often assist the client in refining his 
inquiry to a form that will facilitate response. He will provide the interface 
with the formal reference tools such as the reference index and the “semi- 
automatic Joe finder.” He will supplement these sources with his own fund of 
informal intelligence gleaned from experience. 

! Second, the reference specialist must provide the professional analytical capa- 
bility to undertake system-oriented research of user requirements and develop 
on a time phased basis the operating characteristics of the reference system. 

Third, the reference specialists must undertake the task of constructing the 
reference system and its component formal reference index. This will require 
bringing together and systematizing large amounts of technical intelligence and 
incorporating it into an operating system. 

One of the biggest problems in developing a reference capability is that the 
kind of professional reference specialist that is characterized here does not 
exist. It is a new kind of professional capability of emerging importance. 
There are a few men in established agencies whose work experience fits them 
with attributes that come close to the functional requirements outlined above. 
They are very limited in number, however, and, characteristically, are key men 
in fulfilling agency missions; . 

The success of the attempt to develop a reference system will rise or fall on 
the strength of the kind of professional talent that will guide its development. 
Since the kind of experience that is necessary in this function is rare, an es- 
sential part- of any program effort will be an explicit recognition of this fact and 
an explicit procedure for the training and development of statistical reference 
specialists.. ’■ ■ ’’ ' ' 

Ways will have to be worked out so that new professionals could have rotating 
assignments that would carry them into the primary statistical agencies where 
they could (1) work on specific components of reference information for the 
purpose of implementing the reference file, (2) come under the supervision of 
and receive training from those people who represent the greatest fund of accu- 
mulated knowledge, and (3) receive a total system orientation that could be 
gained in no other way. Project financing would have to incorporate explicitly 
the resources that would support staff training and development. 

The task is made somewhat less formidable by the fact that the three catego- 
ries of reference functions outlined above are susceptible to some degree of spe- 
cialization. During developmental phases the intellectual resources of the staff 
could also be supplemented through consulting arrangements. It would be use- 
ful, for example, for the operating agencies to assign some of their specialists 
to work with the reference service on a temporary or part-time basis. The 
analytic or system design component might be especially amenable to supple- 
mentation during the early phases. 

The organizational form 

The feeling was strong that a successful effort to develop a Statistical Ref- 
erence Service would require some degree of centralization of function. An im- 
portant part of the reference function is interagency or total set in character 
and cannot be handled within the context of an agency orientation. At the 
same time, the reference agency can perform its function without involving the 
primary agencies directly. In the previous section we already outlined some 
of the ways in which agency participation would be indispensable. The agencies 
will need to play a role as a breeding ground for research specialists, and, of 
course, will be the source of most of the reference intelligence that must be 
used to construct and maintain an index. It may also be necessary and desirable 
to establish within at least some of the larger agencies a companion reference 
function that would be linked with the total reference capability. 

The committee did not discuss the specific institutional form of such a service 
center within the framework of the existing institutions. 

COSTS 

The committee devoted some time to a consideration of the resources that 
would be required to establish such a reference service. It came to the conclu- 
sion that nothing very precise could be said about costs at this stage for several 
reasons. 

First, the kind of evaluation that can be given by a group of this type at an 
early speculative state is suspect. A more refined notion would require the 
application of more staff resources to planning and evaluation than are currently 
available. 
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Second, the question of costs is confused by the possible existence of joint 
costs in this program area. The general problem set of which the reference 
problem forms a part has several other dimensions that extend beyond the re- 
stricted problem this committee has taken for discussion. The costs of estab- 
lishing a reference service of the kind discussed here would be quite different 
if it were established as a discrete function of, if it were developed as one com- 
ponent of, a more generalized user service capability. If the provision of 
reference services were combined with other statistical services addressed to 
establishing and maintaining archives, servicing administrative records, or 
providing tape translation, disclosure bypasses and other file management serv- 
ices, the professional staff and program facilities including computer facilities 
could perform many joint functions. The increment costs of providing a ref- 
erence capability as a part of a more extensive user service capability could 
possibly be a great deal smaller than would be required for a separate and 
independent function. 

Despite these obstacles to cost estimation, the committee noted that the' op- 
erating budgets for two agencies performing related (though in many ways 
basically different) functions ranged from §400,000 a year, for the National 
Science Referral Center in the Library of Congress to $2 million a year cur- 
rently for the Science Information Exchange of the Smithsonian Institute. 
The committee speculated that it probably would take as much as $2 million 
a year on the average over a, 5-year period to develop a meaningful reference 
service capability including enough resources to involve agency programs in the 
way necessary. 

The committee also discussed the question of the demand for reference serv- 
ices and whether anticipated needs were appropriate to justify such- levels of 
expenditure. The need for the service was judged to be sufficiently great to 
justify a serious effort. ’ ’ 

There is no way, at this preliminary stage, that anything’ more than a judg- 
ment can be offered. In the first place, nothing in present’, agency experience 
can serve as a guide to demand levels for a service that has never existed in any- 
thing like the form indicated in this prospectus. The judgment rested on several 
considerations. First, there is considerable evidence of frustration and in- 
efficiency because of the absence of such a service. Second, there already exist 
other programs, such as the ones referred to, that have been judged essential 
and for which expenditures substantially exceeding the sums of money mentioned 
here have been undertaken. Most of. these have been undertaken in the interest 
of improving the efficiency of documentation in the physical sciences. In the 
circles where public and business policy are made, and social science, manage- 
ment and marketing research undertaken, the most compelling needs is not for a 
way to handle better the traditional documentary materials generated, but for 
a way to acquire efficient access to relevant numerical files that constitute the 
main bodies of evidence and of research inputs. The need for expanding the 
services in this area seems equally as compelling as those in the field of physical 
science documentation that are already receiving extensive attention. 


Appendix B 

Prom : Rudolph C. Mendelssohn. 

To : Mr. Edgar Dunn. 

Subject : Report on data inventory. 


October 1, 1965. 


DATA BANK REQUIREMENTS 

An estimated $3 to §3.5 million and 3 to 5 years are needed to stock the pro- 
posed data: center with Federal statistics now in existence. These data would 
probably comprise about 20,000 reels of magnetic tape. However, a Federal 
center could be stocked with a respectable volume and variety of data relatively 
quickly for about §260,000. At the rate of about $27 per reel, a bank of 9,000 
tape files could be established in about a year. Such a course would provide 
a fairly representative selection of significant data including, for example, 750 
reels of the census housing data ; census current population data on 375 reels ; 
the BLS Consumer Expenditure Survey on 43 reels; the BLS industry hours, 
earnings, and labor turnover data on 36 reels; the OBE national inCome 
accounts on 2 reels ; as well as IRS tax data on 5,300 reels and BOASI social 
security data on 1,900 reels. An insight into the volume of data readily available 
is gained by the rough calculation that the equivalent' of nearly 1 billion punched 
cards would be included ( table 1 ) . 
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Of. the $3 to $3.5 million needed to supply the data center over the 5-year period, 
about $700, 000 would be needed to bring data not now machine accessible into 
usable form. About $500,000 would be needed to transfer punched card data 
to magnetic tape. And about $1.5 million would be needed to reprocess data 
now on magnetic tape. Looked at another way, about 100 man-years of pro- 
fessional aid will be required to review and correct the records, develop com- 
puter systems and programs to process the data, and provide reference docu- 
ments to show file contents to the serious scholar from both the substantive 
and machine processing points of view. Also, about 100 man-years of keypunch- 
ing and a very rough estimate of 10,000 computer hours are indicated (table 2). 
In contrast, about 13 man-years of professional work and 1,200 hours of machine 
time would stock the center with half the total in a year. 


The major resource requirement of the 5-year effort is for the Census Bureau 
were $1% million is requested. Over half the amounted reported for that. 
Bureau, about $700,000, is needed to bring the 25- and 5-percent population 
samples for 1960 to acceptable levels. On the other hand, the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, both among the 


giants of data processing, have requested relatively limited amounts $17,400 
and $14,300, respectively. 

In considering the course of stocking the. center several, key factors should be 
kept in mind. First, the cost of additional, historical reels after the initial 
storage of 9,000 is quite high — about $300 per reel, compared with about $27. 
The cost per reel is considerably higher for some of the files. For example, 
the SEC Quarterly Financial data and the FRB Report of Condition of Insured 
Banks would cost $20,000 and $8,000 per reel, respectively. Obviously, a careful 
review and justification for high-cost files is needed before their improvement 
can be supported.. Second, the costs indicated in this report refer only to those 
needed to make data accessible within the responsible agency. I am assuming 
that the proposed data center, would, defray the costs of tape copying and would 
supply its own blank reels. Such costs are not inconsiderable. The 9,000 reels 
which could be made ready in about a year would cost the center over a half 
million dollars for blank reels and for copying. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 

. I have the general impression that the larger the volume of data and the 
higher the frequency of processing the greater is the tendency for the files to 
be in acceptable order- That is to say, large files like those of the IRS- and 
BOASI and the high-frequency operations in the BLS manpower field and in 
the FRB are in good shape while some decennial and annual operations at the 
Census Bureau and the relatively small files at SEC, FTC, OBE, and the Office 
of Education are either not well maintained with the computer or are not well 
mechanized at all. In other words, the degree of accommodation to the computer 
seems to be a function of the work pressures to use it. 

The vast majority of available information is already in machine form. The 
small amounts of significant data not machinable are found in OBE, the Office of 
Education, and in the Department of Agriculture. The files in OBE and OE are 
not large, would total about 200 reels, in my estimation, and are not in machine 
form in appreciable amounts. As you know, efforts are underway to correct this 
in both agencies. About 25 percent of the Agriculture data are now machinable, 
according to Department representatives. It was asserted that the remaining 
75 percent are significant and useful data and should be available to a data 
bank for research in agricultural economics. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

Three general comments tended to be made by agency representatives. First, 
and least frequent, assertions that the Budget Bureau survey and the Ruggles 
Committee report has brought an increased awareness of the need for more 
effective file maintenance and that efforts to achieve this end would be incorpo- 
rated in onging operations where feasible. These good intentions should be 
supported with funds where appropriate and the dilemma in which the Census 
Bureau finds itself with respect to the 1960 population samples should not be 
allowed to be repeated. I have no doubt that the $700,000 now required would 
have been far less if the job had been done as a part of the 1960 census work. 

Once the records have been brought to acceptable levels through new financial 
support, I doubt that programs operated at high frequencies will require more 
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than trifling amounts to maintain this level in current operations. On the other 
hand, many of the recurring annual and decennial operations need explicit 
support for the improvement of file management practices. The 1960 popula- 
tion samples are examples of the latter situation. An assessment of these costs 
is outside the scope of this survey and, in fact, should be considered a part of 
the cost of the survey without regard to a proposed Federal data centers. 

Then, there was the comment by the larger agencies, heavily stressed by the 
Census Bureau, that funds to improve the files would not necessarily generate 
the desired results. The argument was that only present staff members had 
the background and professional experience needed to do the job. Since these 
people were already fully occupied, could not be divered, and new staff could 
not do the job, it would hot be done even if money is supplied it was asserted. 
1 do not concur with this view. The work can be done if itis properly phased ; 
that is, if sufficient time is allowed, new workers under the supervision of ex- 
perienced personnel can do the job in the long run (the 5-year span I have sug- 
gested) . I believe the reaction cited above assumes a crash effort to organize the 
files on a high-priority basis. I agree that it cannot be done this way and advise 
against such an approach. 

Agency representatives seemed excessively concerned with the confidentiality 
question. Turning data over to a Federal center would be a breach of contract 
with respondents who have been assured that none but agency personnel would 
view their reports, it was said. I tried to convey the assurance that, if a data 
center were established, it would assume the obligation of protecting both the 
agency and the respondent. Since feelings on this matter run quite deep, some 
steps should be taken at the outset to vitiate them or discussions beyond this 
narrow consideration could founder. 

One constructive suggestion was made in regard to confidentiality. Mr. Robert 
Henke of the Securities and Exchange Commission expressed the view that 
corporate concern dealt mainly with current affairs. It was his feeling that, 
after a period of 5 to 10 years, back data could be exposed to public view without 
serious objection by' respondents. There would be difficulty perhaps in applying 
such a rule retroactively but a notice to this effect on future collections of data 
might serve to make the problem less troublesome in the years ahead. 

CONCLUSION 

I have a final comment. I found the evident loss of data because of the failure 
to support good file management distressing. Immediate steps ought to be taken 
to stop this erosion of a national resource. The costs indicated above measure 
the deficiency of not doing it before, and they will grow as time passes: It is 

difficult to argue that these losses have immediate meaning. The tools, tech- 
niques, and intellectual attitudes needed for their useful exploitation are not 
yet reflected in our institutions. But, as you know, changes are already under- 
way. And even though we are unable now to predict how the store of data might 
be used. I am convinced that actions to preserve this national resources will be 
appreciated by those who follow. 
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(2) Improvement through added resources 
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Table 2— Partial datafile inventory— Totals by agency. and type of data 


Total, all agencies. 


Source 

Summary ~ 


Current 
[• number 
of tape 

Professional 
(substan- 
tive, ' 
system, and 

fiirvrMvm ah tti. 

Trans- 

scription 

costs 

Machine 

processing 

costs 

Total 

costs 

Number of 
tape reels 
after 

additional 

TA'SAnrAA 1 ?^ 


UlM/ Ulllvil 

tion) costs 




*vuU U1 

(1) 

(2)J/ 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

18,831 

$1,239,610 

$544,300 

$1, 017, 825 

$2,788,235 

16, 269 

18, 338 

999, 410 

503,000 

939, 440 

2,441,850 

15, 988 


41,300 


Bureau of Labor Statistics; . 
"Total 


32, 000 ‘ 81*400 


Source.—'— 
Summary. ... 


• 44, 100 

32,000 37,300 


Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity: . 

Total— --—i:- 


Source.. ----- — — — 
Summary. J-_ — - — — 


1, 000 850 

: 21, 800 


Bureau of the Census: 
Total———— 


Source— . — — — — - — 

Summary. - . — - - — - - 


9,838 

•uO.i- 209 


— 705,050 

— | • 10,000 


1, 250, 850 
30, 750 


Office ,of Business Economics: 
'Total — — — 


Department of Agriculture: 
Total - 


Source.——— 

. .Summary--—. 


Internal Revenue Service: 
Total... L— — 


Source. — - — - - - 

Summary.. 


Federal Trade Commission: 
Total 


Source 

Summary.. 


Office of Education: 
Total.——— 


Source 

Summary.. 


Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance: 

“Total— 


Source 

Summary- 


Securities and Exchange Com-1 


mission: 

Total- 


Source — 
Summary.. 


Eederal Reserve Board: 
Total. ■-*— 


Source 

Summary- 


National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics: 

Total — - 


Source 

Snmmnn; 
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Table 2, Part 1 — Partial data file inventory— Data onmagnetic tape, by agency 

and type of data 




: Improvement through added resources 




Current 


. . (2) 


Cost’ of 


Agency . 

number 
of tape 
reels 

Substantive 
personnel 
Oncosts ■: 

Systems 

analysis 

Machine 
process- 
ing costs 

Number of 
tape reels 
after" addi- 
tional 
resources 

documen- 

tation 

tation 

Total 

costs 

' ' . 


graining 
- - costs. 




CD 


W (b) 

(0 

C4) 

(3) 

M) 


18,831 

: $211,200 

$304, 915 


15,717 

$126, 680 

$1,484,675 




18,338 

493 


.267.615 ; 


15.545 
172 : 


1, 365, 12$ 
.“.-119, 550 

Summary _ 



Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics: 

385 

29, 400 

59, 700 

46,100 

101 

20,000 

..155,200 



148 


26,100 

33,600 


86 

10,400 

9,600 

71,000 

84,200 


237 : 


... 15 


Bureau of Employment 
Security: 

32 

1, 000 

V - 1, 000 



■ 

r ’ 5,000 





32 




32 





Bureau of the Census: 

10, 047 i 


.201,600 


■ r 7,8l0 

66,850 





- 9, 838 
209 

165, 000 
11,100 

•'<: 199,000 



65, 800 
' 1,050 

1, 078, 800 
; 24,250 


% 600 


Office of Business Eco- 
. ' nomics: 

1 

- - 300 - 

100 

50 

1 

500 

:i/i ' 950 



















Department of Agri- 
. 'culture: 

i . 

155 



1.10,780 



28,080 



155 

4,400. 

7,500 

10, 780 

100 

5, 400 

. .. . 28, 080 


Internal Revenue Serv- 
: ice: 






“ 17, 400 

17,400 


BSD 




5, 303 




5,303 

17, 400 

.1 .17,400 






Office of Education: 

Totals. 


(■) 

(•) 

(>) 

10 

(•) 




Summary. 

10 

(■) 

■ « 

« 

10 

(■> 

. 0) 

Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance: 
Total 

2,538 






143, 150 



Source 

2,538 


29,290 

.110,500 

2,074 

3,360 

143,150 



Federal Reserve Board: 
Total.. 

75 














Source 

71 




47 



Summary 

4 




4 

5,150 

5; 150 







National Center for 
Health Statistics: 
Total 

285 


- ; 5,725 

12,950 

235 

8,020 

26,695 




Source......:.. 

285 


5,725 

12,950 

235 

8,020 

26; 695 




i Not available. 
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Table 2, Part il— Partial data file inventory — Data on punched cards, Ity 

agency and type of data 


Agency 

Cost of 
profes- 
sional 
services 

.Machine 

processing 

costs 

Tape reel 
equiva- 
lents 

Total 

costs 

■ ' " . 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Total , all agencies 

$367,415. 

: $139,120 

478 




Source 

292; .715 

106, 285 
32, 835 

376 

102 

399, 000 
107, 535 

Summary 

74, 700 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, total 

64,000 

18, 800 

21 

82,800 


Source 1... 

29, 500 
: o rj 34, 500 

12, 500 



Snmmarv ..... 







Bureau of Employment Security, total.. " 

, 4,500' 

18,800 

41 




Summary __ 

4,500 

18,800 

41 




Bureau of the Census, total. 

122, 000 

56,550 

296 

178, 550 


Source. .... _____ 

116,000 
6, 000 

56, 050 
.500 

294 

S 172,050 

Summary 




Office of Business Economics, total _____ __ 

6, 000 

1, 500 

2 

7,500 

Source 

6, 000 

1, 500 

2 

7,500 



102,200 

26, 510 

51 

128, -710 


— Source. 

74 200 




- . Summary __ 

28’ 066 

Mid 

10 

- 29, 510 











Source . ... . 










Office of Education, total _____ 

2,315 

2,570 


4, 885 



Source. 

2, 115 

200 

2,370 

200 



Summary. - 


400 



Securities and Exchange Commission, total- ___________ 

.... . 57,500 

y .6, 775 

5 

64,275 

Source 





-r -5 v * •; r .-I.,'; -• - : ,.v 





Federal Reserve Board, total _-_ 


" .490 



... • . ....... .... . 




Source 





Snmmarv 










•National Center for Health Statistics, total 

V- 0 

5,125 

33 

5,125 

Summary _ 

0 

5, 125 



• • - ’ " ■ ' - ■ 
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Table 2, Part ill. — Partial . data file inventory — Data not on ma-ohineable forms-, 
by agency and, type of data 


Agency , 

Professional 
services cost 

(1) 

Transport a- 
: tion costs 

(2) 

Machine 

processing 

costs 

(3) 

Tape reel 
equivalents 

(4) 

Total costs 
(5) 

Total, all agencies. .... 

$229, 400 

$544, 300 

$23, 325 

75 

$797,025 

Source 

Summary. 

• 156,400 

: _ 73, 000 

503, 000 
41, 300 

18,325 
5, 000 

8 

677,725 
119, 300 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, total. 

45,000 

32, 000 

3, 000 

2 

80,000 

Summary - __ - - - 

45,000 

32, 000 

3,000 

• 2 

80,000 

Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, total— ------ 

400 

1,000 

850 

1 

' 2, 250 

• Source _ 

• 400 

1,000 

' 850' 

- ! T- 

2,250 

Office of Business Economics, 
total.: _ 

4, 000 

300 

700 

. 2 

t 5,000 

Summary. 

4,000 

300 

700 

2 

5,000 

Federal Trade Commission, 
total. 

1, 000 

2,000 

1,000 

. . .. .1 

... : .4,00.0 

Summary _ _ — — ■. 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1 

.... 4,000 

Securities 'and Exchange Com- ' 
-mission, total ----- 

; 156,000 

56, 500 

2, 625 : 


: '215,125 

Source - 

' - Summary 

136, 000 
20,000 

52, 000 
4, 500. 

2,475 

150 

6 

1 

'190,475 

24,650 

Federal Reserve Board, total—. 

23. 000 

452, 500 

15, 150 • 

. ' - 62 ' 

' 4S0, 650 

Source 

Summary. _ _ 

; 20,000 
3, 000 

450, 000 
2,500 

15, 000 
150 

60 



485,000 
. 5,(650 


Appendix C 

The Design of a Federal Statistical Data Center" ' 

(A report to the Bureau of the Budget, prepared by El Glaser, I>. Rosenblatt, 
M.K. Wood, National Bureau of Standards) : 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS T . 

This report was prepared in response to a letter from R. T. Bowman, Assistant 
Director for Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, to A. V. Astin, Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards. The original request was focused princi- 
pally upon “the possibilities for developing new capabilities in computer Hard- 
ware systems that will improve their flexibility and economy in specialized file 
storage, management and retrieval functions” in connection with a national data 
service center. It directly became evident that any such study would be sub- 
stantially conditioned by the characteristics of the information system to be 
mechanized : the scope and content of the economic and demographic data to be 
included ; the degree of detail for each kind of information ; the ability to use 
(a) data of more than one kind in a single analysis or mathematical model, (b) 
data derived from different reporting systems, (c) data collected by different 
agencies, (d) data referring to different time periods; the kinds of access to the 
files and the formats of acceptable queries ; the nature and extent of computational 
and manipulative services to be provided ; and other system specifications. Since 
there was no definite specification with regard to these characteristics, it was 
decided that a preliminary description of such a system was prerequisite to the 
requested analysis of hardware characteristics. 

Mr. Edgar S. Dunn, consultant to the Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau 
of the Budget, worked with the staff of the National Bureau of Standards in 
reinterpreting the original request. As a result, the group’s efforts were directed 
toward the issues that would govern the design of an effective Federal Statistical 
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Data Center. : The original intent to explore the potentialities of modern large- 
scale computers is constantly in evidence in the present formulation. 

In preparing the report, the problem of describing the customer population 
was considered, first. Something is known of the kinds of specialists who use 
data originating in the Federal Government to solve problems in economic policy, 
public administration, business economics, business administration, and a great 
range of social science subjects. But' it is also apparent that this present user 
population reflects the capabilities and logistics : of present ways of organizing 
and purveying data. At least equal importance ' attaches to those needs which 
are not met by present practices. How can these unmet needs be characterized?. 

An adequately specified information system would have to be based upon a 
broad review of the types of analyses that a wide spectrum, of social scientists 
propose and upon the quantitative models that they build. For the present pur- 
poses and the limited scale of effort, it was decided to restrict the review to 
several classes of economic models directed at problems of national economic 
policy. Even this limited review revealed a variety of possible requirements 
for socioeconomic information which are not now being met., although many of the 
basic data, are collected and compiled in some form, by some Federal agency. 

The review of economic models and their needs for statistical information was 
conducted at a 4-day conference at Fort Ritchie, Md. on August 26-29, 1965. 
Participants were M. K. Wood, D. Rosenblatt, . and E. Glaser of the National 
Bureau of Standards and E. S. Dunn and 'P. F. Krueger of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Subsequent conferences and Staff work built upon the Fort Ritchie conference 
by developing (a) an enumeration of the services to. be rendered, and (to) a 
description of the Federal Statistical Data Center in terms of its functions and 
principal characteristics. A summary of these is given below. . 

A. Nature of the services to be rendered : .■ 

An integrated Federal Statistical Data' Center appears necessary to perform 
the following functions : 

- 1. To provide data in cases where the primary agency in possession of the data 
is not capable of making it available in the required format, detail, flexibility, 
or quality. 

2. To provide data where the information originates in two or more reporting 
systems or agencies, in order to make available information about interrela- 
tionships in maximum feasible detail, without restrictions resulting from screen- 
ing for improper disclosures at the time of transfer into the Center and through 
association of information from multiple sources relating to the same individual 
reporting unit or analytical unit. 

3. To maintain an archive of statistical data, complete in the sense described 
in 2 above, with all corrections and adjustments carried through in a consistent 
manner, and with a collection of the accompanying codebooks and manuals. 

4. To provide information outputs (responses to queries) in a variety of forms 
at the customer’s option : printed tabulations, machine readable tapes, graphs, 
diagrams, etc., either locally or through telecommunications. _ 

5. To establish, maintain currently, and operate a reference and referral 

service for the Federal statistical system. 

• The creation of such a Federal Statistical Data Center also should provide 
the following additional services an corollary benefits at minimum cost : 

6. ADP equipment would be available for' computation and data reduction in 
response to queries of customers: cross tabulations, averages, distribution 
statistics, smoothed curves, trend fittings, seasonal adjustments, periodic anal- 
yses, correlations, regressions, and more advanced analyses in order to give ac- 
cess' to the full range of information Computable from the collection. 

7. Confidentiality audits would be performed by machine upon the information 

intended for release to customers. ■ . \ . .. ...... 

8. ADP equipment would also support a battery of services to the statistical 
system of the Federal Government: computations essential to the conduct of 
test adjustments on statistical series and- collections, computations for test 
reconciliations of data from two or more sources or for two or more time periods, 
detection of errors in primary collections or derived statistics through consist- 
ency tests and anomaly detection routines, computations necessary for the study 
of error propagation through the Federal statistical system, combinations of. the 
above computations in support of validation studies for Federal statistics and in 
support of procedures for certification of the accuracy and consistency of Fed- 
eral statistics. 
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' - equipment would also be used to provide service agencies with large- 

scale adjustment and reconciliation tasks (which is already being done by some 
agencies) in the production of standard series and to assist in the creation of 
new senes through the reconciliation, adjustment and transformation of stand- 
arc! senes. 

B. Character and organization of the data in a Federal Statistical Data Center 
Principles must be developed for the initial selection and future accession 
of data to be included m the Center’s collection ; they should reflect a broad range 
of uses and full utilization of basic information rather than a codification of 
present uses, present practices, and present compromises. 

2. Methodology and principles must be developed for the conversion of present 
files and production data to suitable archive form and quality, and their main- 
tenance in proper form and quality, supported by codebooks, manuals, etc. 

(a) The principles established for archives must presume that data will 
be transferred from the collecting agency to the Center in full available 
detail. 

(b) The principles established for archives must provide for the system- 
atic completion of all corrections and adjustments to all data affected and 
alf levels of detail, resulting in a fully reconciled and consistent body of 

&clX£l. 

■ ( e ) The principles established for archives must provide for data to be 
transferred to the Center without screening for confidentiality ; all con- 
fidentiality audits and checks would be applied to the formats and informa- 
tion content of the output of the Center. 

(d) The principles established for archives must provide for the preserva- 
tion of the identity of the reporting unit and the association of all informa- 
twn about the unit without regard to the agency or manner of the collection 
oi the information; the rules and the economies of matching of existing 
records will be very different from those intended for future production of 
data. 

3. Standards must be developed for definition, coding, classification an aggrega- 
tion with the intent of maximizing the ability to use different kinds of data in 
the same analysis and of minimizing the loss of information. 

4. Standards must be developed for formats in order to facilitate the manage- 
ment, housekeeping and retrieval of records and to avoid the loss of information. 

- 5. Standards must be developed for .quality of data, (consistency of definition, 
error rates, etc.) and for means of assuring maintenance of quality. 

i 6 - ■ A ^ omatie data processing (ADP) equipment and systems must be available 
to the Center to provide economy, timeliness, and: flexibility of access to the in- 
formation m the records. 

; : (a) ADP must be available ■ - 

(1) to compute statistics that are inherently computable from the 

records, . 

(2) To provide answers in the required form, and 

(3) To avoid unnecessary withholding of information as a result of 
using inefficient and redundant disclosure criteria. 

(b) ADP must be available for the conduct- of confidentiality and other 
disclosure audits, such rules and procedures to be applied to the; data in the 

form and content intended for release from the Center. 

v 7 - Criteria must be developed for- assuring that the Center is established, and 
is maintained, in a manner that is responsive to a broad base of potential users, 
rather than m a manner which seems to suit the present habitual users at anv 
time. 

8. Criteria must be devised for periodic review of the value of the data con- 
tained in the archive followed by a selective purging of the data whose reten- 
tion is no longer justified. 

DESCRIPTION OF A FEDERAL STATISTICAL DATA CENTER 
Introduction — Federal statistics and the computer 

The statistical services of ; the Federal Government were initially created in 
response to a variety of unrelated needs. The census of population, in its early 
simple form, arose in response to a specific constitutional provision. The first 
census of manufacturers was a purposeful study of the existing status and likely 
potential economic development of the young Nation. .' Other collections of data 
were directed at a continuing study of the operation of the economy: prices 
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employment, sales and inventories, production of specific minerals, etc. A large 
number of statistical collections arose in connection with specific Federal pro- 
grams, the statistics themselves being largely byproducts : activities and finances 
of regulated industries, internal revenue statistics, health and educational defects 
among selective service registrants, grants to scientific researchers, veterans’ 
benefits, etc. 

; 1 Two major influences have been at work to give improved' quality and 
cohesiveness to this initially piecemeal collection of information about all aspects 
of the Nation and its people. One was primarily organizational and the other 
technical. 

The Federal Reports Act of 1942, building upon such earlier programs as that 
of the Central Statistical Board of the National Recovery Administration, created 
a coordinating mechanism for- the improvement and rationalization of the Federal 
statistical system. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget was given staff 
and responsibility for the development and introduction of standards for the 
collection, processing, and dissemination of data through much of the Govern- 
ment’s activities. The standard industrial classification, the standard metro- 
politan statistical areas, the standard sample week for monthly surveys, and the 
standard base periods for economic time series are examples Of this standards- 
setting function. The financial reporting program and the current population 
and labor force program are examples of the coordination of the work of several 
agencies to produce data useful for a variety of purposes. The Bureau of the 
Budget had become an instrument for promoting systematic cooperative efforts 
among the many Federal, State, and private collectors and processors of 
information. 

The technical base for improved quality of information also has roots in the 
past. The development of improved techniques for acquiring information, 
analyzing it, preparing it for publications, and using it for economic, social, and 
political studies has been active for over a century. With the growth of applied 
social sciences and the progressive elaboration of the Government’s statistical 
activities, the pace of research in technical methods was greatly accelerated. 
Trained statisticians brought improved techniques to many aspects of their 
work : sampling, the design of experiments, seasonal adjustment of time series, 
the construction of national and regional accounting inodels, the study of non- 
sampling errors in surveys and censuses, the development of quality control and 
other sequential methods, and the interpretation of data in complex situations. 
The consequences of these technical improvements have been far reaching. 

During and directly after World War II, the design and construction of the 
first electronic computers foretold a potential for vast improvements in many 
aspects of statistical technology : the recording and editing of field survey data ; 
the compiling, tabulating, and publication of data ; the analysis of data and 
their use in problem solving. The Federal Government pioneered in exploiting 
these new capabilities. However, much more can be done, particularly in the 
design of better ways of organizing economic and social data, more, thorough 
integration of information from the many separate statistical programs, and the 
reduced loss of information in utilizing data for analytical purposes and purvey- 
ing it to various classes of customers. 

The very general logical powers, the great' storage capacity, the high speed of 
manipulation, and the low unit cost of modern ADP systems combine to promise 
great potential improvement in information resources and problem-solving 
capabilities. A number of Federal agencies have learned the advantages of 
mechanizing their routines. Indeed, the Bureau of the Census contracted for the 
development of the UNIVAC, the first commercial internally programed com- 
puter, and it acquired the first and fourth units produced. Many of the 
frequently cited Federal statistics are more promptly and more satisfactorily 
produced than Would be possible without computers, whether the statisti'cs arise 
from a primary function of the agency or as a byproduct ' " 

Yet, the improvements were typically made within the context of a single 
agency — usually a single reporting system— and without the possibility of raising 
broad questions about the fundamental organization of the Federal statistical 
system as a potentially unified and cohesive collection of intelligence. Nor was 
there any practical -way of applying the explosively growing power of computers 
to general questions of preventing loss of information once it had been brought 
into the system by one Or another Federal : agency. Finally, there has been no 
serious attempt to assess the consequences of the computer for improved access 
to Federal data or for meeting the need Tor providing' information in the form, 
degree of summarization^ format,- and physical output desired by various' classes 
of customers. 
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General principles for the organisation of data for a Federal Statistical Data 
Center 

The consequent reconsideration of the organization of socio-economic data in 
the Federal Government is based upon two general guides. The first is to review 
the implicit informational requirements of the whole range of analyses and 
formal models proposed by social scientists, rather than to restrict the state- 
ment of information requirements to those needs which have been given principal 
attention in the past. The second is to consider the whole range of relevant tasks 
that the computer can assist, even if the manner of proceeding is radically dif- 
ferent from current practice. 

From this reconsideration four general principles emerge for constructing 
specifications for a Federal Statistical Data Center : 

1. Maximum ability to exhibit the interrelations among various kinds of 
data; 

2. The unification of all information about the individual reporting unit 
or analytical unit ; 

3. The preservation of detail in the basic records and the avoidance of 

loss of information in the storage, manipulation, and retrieval of informa- 
tion; and ... 

4. The ability to produce the full measure of inherent information which 
is computable from the basierecords. 

These four principles will now be developed as groundwork for specifications 
for the information organization and the services of a Federal Statistical Data 
Center. 

One of the greatest deficiencies of the existing Federal statistical system is 
its failure to provide access to data in a way which permits identification and 
measurement of functional interrelationships among interdependent activities. 
Identification and measurement of such interrelationships are essential to a wide 
range of economic and social analyses. It is also the chief problem in the design 
of mathematical models of economic and social processes suitable for appraising 
the impact of alternative policies and programs as well as . possible changes in 
environmental factors. 

Such .appraisal is, in turn, prerequisite to effective benefit-cost analysis of 
proposed and ongoing programs. The essence of rational benefit-cost analysis 
is the tracing of indirect as well as direct effects of programs and the evaluation 
and summing of these effects. Typically, the methodology for tracing all but 
the most obvious linkages is entirely lacking or fails to use the relevant informa- 
tion. • 

Until recently, economic model builders have been restricted to relatively 
aggregative economic and resource flow models, and to inferring interrelation- 
ships among very few aggregative variables. Such relationships often have con- 
siderable predictive' value where other conditions remain relatively stable or 
continue to change at a constant rate. But the essential relationships are cor- 
relative or associative rather than structural. Hence, they generally fail to 
give acceptable prediction when other conditions change markedly, as a result 
of changes in major program, policy, or environmental factors. 

Acceptable prediction under changing circumstances requires analytical models 
which give much more detailed and explicit recognition to interrelationships 
among the criteria and variables which will be affected by the changed condi- 
tions. Such analytical models generally describe the mechanisms in greater 
detail than the associative models ; they use more information, and they often 
rely less heavily on trends or the postulation of only slow changes among the 
variables in the model. The present and prospective accelerated pace of tech- 
nological and statistical change now requires the development and use of more 
detailed and complex models than can be created or supported by the present 
Federal statistical system. 

The rapidly developing tools of automatic data processing and systems an- 
alysis now make possible— and necessary— both the development of more ad- 
vanced models and the elaboration of the Federal statistical system which is 
needed to support them- 

Many of the data needed for establishing causal interrelationships among re- 
lated economic variables are contained in the existing Federal statistical system. 
But present collection methods, tabulation procedures, and disclosure rules com- 
bine to make it difficult and often impossible to extract such data. Where 
samples are largely enough, it may be possible to cross-tabulate in a way which 
permits determining the interrelationships between two variables or, rarely. 
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among three. But generally when more than a two-way relationship is involved, 
it is impossible to tabulate necessary totals in a way which will define the de- 
sired relationship without disclosure of proprietary data. Such relationships 
among many variables can be extended, however* at a much, greater level of de-' 
tail, if it is possible to apply standard statistical analysis techniques to the ob- 
servations for individual respondent units over the whole range of the relevant 
variables. It is possible in this way to extract much more useful structural in- 
formation and still insure that no disclosure of individual respondent data is 
contained in the results of such analyses. 

In many cases, .the data necessary to such an analysis require the matching 
of items from two or more statistical sources. One important class of analyses 
involves the matching or reports by the same respondent for different time pe- 
riods. Some data files are so organized as to make this possible, but many are 
not. An even more complex problem arises when it is necessary to match data 
from the same respondent collected as parts of different statistical programs, by 
different agencies. This can be extremely difficult or impossible, though sub- 
stantial progress has been made in some areas, as, for example among Census, 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance (BOAST), and the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Problems of disclosure are most difficult in this context. 

There are several fundamental problems dealing with the coding and classifi- 
cation of original source data. Most serious is the need for uniform identifica- 
tion, definition, and coding of the respondent unit. Unless this is done, match- 
ing of data from diverse sources is generally impracticable if not impossible. 
A uniform system of classification and coding for geographic area is another 
major deficiency. 

In general, the classification and grouping of data are dictated by the prob- 
lem environment, the basic logic of the analytical model, and the kind and 
degree of detail in which the results must be expressed and interpreted. In 
practice, there is frequently need to compromise the ideal classifications and ag- 
gregations of data for several reasons ; the basis and criteria of classification in 
the collection agency being inconsistent with the ideal requirements of the model ; 
the lack of sufficent detail (industry, process, product, geographic location, etc.) ; 
the withholding of detail under proprietary confidentiality or security restric- 
tions; the noncompatibility of the definitions of the respondent units in the 
several collection systems which could otherwise provide the information speci- 
fied by the model, which can be reconciled only by coarse aggregation but with 
accompanying loss of information and structural detail; the noncompatibility of 
classification of the data by several collection agencies and information systems 
also capable of specious resolution by aggregation ; the difficulty and cost of 
identifying and matching the reporting units from two or more reporting systems, 
so that the information about the reporting unit can be pooled; the absence 
of technique, staff, funds, and machine time to use large-scale data processing 
equipment to recode, recompile, reconcile, reclassify, and aggregate data and to 
perform all manner of statistical procedures upon the data. 

Since there are very large numbers of ways in which most economic variables 
might reasonably be classified and aggregated, it is not practical to prepare the 
data in all of these formats in anticiption of possible requests. Nor is this 
necessary. The same results can be achieved with favorable logistics and great 
flexibility by providing for the basic records to be maintained in machine- 
receivable form and in as fine detail of classification as is practical. The low 
unit cost and high speed of modem computers can then be exploited to meet 
requests for data with little loss of the available information inherent in the 
combined resources of the participating agencies. ■ " . 

The availability of modern computers can meet two important requirements 
in this context. The first is discussed above : the conversion from finely disaggre- 
gated classes to all manner of special purpose classifications and aggregations 
(and, indeed, conversion to publishable forms). The second requirement is to 
avoid unnecessary loss of information because of proprietary and confidentiality 
restrictions. The fundamental rule in this case is to perform all edits and checks 
relating to unwanted disclosure upon the fully processed data (aggregations, 
summaries, averages, correlation coefficients, regressions, fitted curves, etc.) 
rather than upon the detailed raw data. This will assure full use of information 
consistent with- disclosure rules. The logical capability of the computer also 
provides the key for the necessarily elaborate systems of rules essential to the 
prescribed protection. 

Another major class of problems arises from the fact that errors and incon- 
sistencies in the data as. reported, transcribed, and coded are always discovered 
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in the process of editing tabulations for publication. These errors are generally- 
corrected at the levels of aggregation at which data are published, but often are 
not carried back to the basic records for the individual respondent unit, in 
machine sensible form. Carrying back such corrections to the basic files is pre- 
requisite to the kind of analysis of interrelationships which is here proposed. 
Some method of insuring that this is done, and that the basic records meet appro- 
priate standards as archives, is essential. Such tasks generally receive a low 
priority in the statistical agency whose primary task is production and publica- 
tion, rather than analysis, of data. 

As a technical device, the use of master samples can achieve a high degree of 
unification of information about the individual reporting unit. Moreover, proper 
experimental designs provide for the straightforward estimation of sampling 
variances ; differences among subpopulations can be measured with specified 
precision if this requirement is stated in advance ; variances due to differences 
among samples can often be eliminated-; costly matching of units at the later 
stages can be avoided. Inconsistencies arising from many kinds of differences 
between surveys can also be avoided. 

The use of the current population survey for special questions (veteran status, 
duration of unemployment, preferred number of hours, work, etc.) permits a 
number of useful comparisons with standard information about labor force status. 
Similarly, it may often be practical to use master samples to obtain information 
about subjects vital to some of the newer Federal welfare programs. Hence, an 
integrated system of master samples of households could be used to collect infor- 
mation about income, education, health, crime, employment, social services, 
housing, demography, voting registration, and the effects of opening or closing 
industrial plants. Not only could information be compiled about each of these 
subjects, but analyses could be performed which- inter-related several of the 
subjects: education-ineome-crime rates, health-housing-education, etc., without 
loss of information or the introduction of uncertainty arising from variances 
between samples or from different survey practices. Indeed, the judicious use of 
master samples can lead economically to conformity with the general principles 
stated above. 

The fourth principle is ability to produce any information computable from 
the basic- records. The principle acquires new power when combined with the 
other three principles, because a great deal more becomes computable. The con- 
cept of “inherently computable” is taken literally, and includes kinds of statistical 
operations not now widely used. The paucity of current use derives from un- 
favorable economics, unsuitable organization of data, insufficient available detail, 
failure to use known techniques, obstacles growing out of confidentiality restric- 
tions on data intended for input to the analysis, and current habits and practices 
deriving from all of the other obstacles. In short, the current ways of doing 
business fall far short of the potentiality of advanced statistical techniques 
applied to a well-organized body of Federal data. The present report suggests 
the means for mitigation or elimination of the shortcomings of the statistical 
system built before modern computers became available. 

In these terms, the notion of “inherently computable” takes on new meaning. 
Obviously included are the routine computation of averages, cross-tabulations, 
correlations, curve fittings, time series analysis, -seasonal adjustments, distri- 
bution statistics, and the application of other techniques of mathematical statis- 
tics. But it would also now be possible to test the reconciliation of one series of 
data against others. Test adjustments of all sorts, even very detailed and burden- 
some adjustments involving manipulation of very large matrices, could be 
countenanced. Errors could be studied, including those for whose estimation 
there is little theoretical foundation — the myriad kinds of inconsistencies of 
definition, practice, error rate, personnel, etc. — -when data from two or more 
sources are used. Propagation of errors through the system, especially in the 
major synthetic series (national income and product accounts, Federal Reserve 
Board production indexes, price indexes) could also be studied and estimated. 
One set of objectives would be error detection and measurement in the primary 
collections. Another would be consistency testing and anomaly detection in two 
or more collections from different agencies, geographic regions, time periods, etc. 

Computations of this sort could also be used to assist in the setting of quality 
standards for Federal data and for validation or certification of particular bodies 
of data. 

There is already a praiseworthy trend toward the use of computers in the 
production of standard series of data by several agencies. The notion of “in- 
herently computable” includes the generation of new series for special purposes 
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j through the adjustment of standard series, limited only by the techniques and 
: imagination of social scientists. 

f Nature of the services to be rendered 

\ se ? tion £ s ^ e s the services which a Federal Statistical Data Center 

| “ uld render. The characteristics are enumerated as they are in the summary of 
s this report. An information system capable of providing these services is de- 
| scribed m the next section. 

| be £^. services wMeb are proposed for this suggested system are discussed 

| 1' Tlle Federal Statistical Data Center would provide data in cases where the 

\ Primary agency in possession of the data is not capable of making it available 
r 111 “e required format,, detail, flexibility, or quality. Primary agencies would 
I i 0 ™ e “ Provide data which they can furnish in the needed form, even though 
! they had previously delivered the relevant basic data to the Center For ex- 
| ample, an agency might produce statistics as a byproduct of its principal mission 
I no resources to organize the information for flexible or rapid access. 

I ur rne data might require adjustment or reconciliation which the collecting 
| agency cannot perform as well as the Center. 

| 2. The Center would provide data where the information originates in two or 

more reporting systems or agencies, in order to make available information about 
| mterrelationships in maximum feasible detail, without restrictions resulting 
I frc «n screening for improper disclosures at the time of transfer into the Center 
f and through association of information from multiple sources relating to the 
same individual reporting unit or analytical unit. The intent of this specifica- 
tion and its improvement over present characteristics of the Federal statistical 
systems are discussed in an earlier section. 

3. The Center would maintain an archive of statistical data, complete in the 
sense described m (2) above, with all corrections and adjustments carried 
through in a consistent manner, and with a collection of the accompanying code- 
books and manuals. The intent of this item is discussed in an earlier section 

4. Outputs (responses to queries) would be provided in a variety of forms 
at the customer’s option : printed tabulations, machine readable tapes, graphs 

diagrams, etc., either locally or through telecommunications. ’ 

5. The Federal Statistical Data Center' would establish, maintain currently - 

and operate a reference and referral service for the Federal statistical system’ 
This service is not concerned with the actual provision of data. It deals more 
with those matters that a user might need before he can formulate a proper 
query The reference and referral center would give information about various 
concepts that lie behind the statistics : general imports in contrast with imports 
tor consumption; total employment and employees in establishment; value of 
product and value added ; industry and product statistics, etc. Questions that 
could not be answered at the Center would be referred to specialists in the 
various agencies ; the Center would identify and locate the specialists. It would 
also protect the experts from inquiries that could satisfactorily be managed at 
the Center. Personnel at the Center would be equipped with reference docu- 
ments to show dates for which each kind of data is available, changes in cover- 
age, changes in definition, changes in quality, schedules for availability of 
future statistics; materials available in book or report form both for data and 
information about their definition, method of collection, adjustment, etc. Ref- 
erence services, would also be provided for information not in the Federal 
collection : statistics from trade associations, industrial institutes, State and 
locai governments, international organizations and foreign governments. Sta- 
tistical data that can be obtained directly from the primary collection agency 
would be known to the Center, which would act as a referral agent for the 
agency. .. .. . 

6. ADP equipment would be available for computation and data reduction in 
response to queries of customers : cross tabulations, averages, distribution sta- 
tistics, smoothed curves, trend fittings, seasonal adjustments, periodic analyses- 
corrections, regressions, and more advanced analyses in order to give access 
to the full range of information computable from the collection. 

• !' Confidential audits would be performed by- machine upon the information 
for release to customers. It is recognized that this raises complex and 
difficult issues which require intensive study.. However, there are strong 
reasons to believe that these issues can be resolved with the aid of modem tools 
of the mathematical and computer sciences. 
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8. AI>P equipment would also support a battery of services to the statistical 
system of tiie Federal Government: computations essential to the conduct. of 
test adjustments on statistical series and collections, computations for test re- 
conciliations of data for two or more sources or for two or more time periods, 
detection of errors in primary collections or derived statistics through consistency 
tests and anomaly detections routines, computations necessary for the study of 
error propagation through the Federal statistical system, combinations of the 
above computations in support of validation studies for Federal statistics and in 
support of procedures for certification of the accuracy and consistency of Feder- 
al statistics. Much of the work referred to here is not done at present. Ordi- 
narily, the larger synthetic statistical series are . prepared by gathering data 
from many sources and adjusting them in various ways including their rec- 
onciliation to benchmarks of higher quality. In many cases, the source series 
themselves are compounded from smaller elements, sometimes in several stages 
before reaching down to the point of primary collection from the respondents. 
Computers are used for convenience and economy to speed up the processing in 
most of the more elaborate systems. However, in this statistical production net- 
work, there is practically no feedback of information from this process to the 
primary collection agencies. The adjustments required to maintain the larger 
synthetic series are. sufficiently burdensome and closely scheduled that there is 
neither time nor staff for research on adjustments or the conduct of test ad- 
justments no matter how desirable this might be in the view of the interested 
agencies. The combination of the comprehensive unified data system and ad- 
equate ADP equipment would create a favorable climate for this work. In addi- 
tion, all manner of test comparisons across different statistical series,: and many 
kinds of consistency tests, could readily be performed. With much of the syn- 
thesis of major statistical series on compatible computers, the effects of errors 
in all stages of collection, estimation, and adjustment could be studied. Hence, 
studies of the quality of Federal Statistics could add such techniques to existing 
appraisals which are based on information about the collection (completeness, 
sampling variance* quality checks), size of adjustments to benchmarks, and a 
very limited kind and number of consistency cheeks. 

9. ADP equipment would also be used to service agencies with large-scale 
adjustment and reconciliation burdens (which is already being done by some 
agencies) in the production of standard series, and to service the creation of 
new series through the reconciliation and adjustment of standard series. Spe- 
cialized users could define new synthetic series based upon adjustment of the 
standard series. .However, at present, such adjustments could be applied only 
to highly aggregated forms of the statistics because of the cost and cumber- 
someness of the process. What is contemplated here is a much more complete 
reprocessing designed to retain a large measure of the detail available for the 
standard series. For example, the input-output transactions matrices (which 
are now embedded in the national income and product accounts), could be trans- 
formed from the present industry-based sectoral definitions to an activity basis 
(in which there are no secondary products) . 

Character and, organization of the data in a Federal Data Center 

This section presents and discusses principles governing a well-integrated body 
of statistics arising from the work of the Federal agencies. The items discussed 
below are numbered as they are in the summary of this paper. While there are 
intimations of services that the Center might perform, there is no attempt to 
describe the services as such in this section; the preceding section is devoted 
entirely to that end. This section relates to the internal structure and operation 
of the Center— in matters of information — and the preceding section views the 
same Center from the outside, as a series of capabilities to assist the customer 
to obtain data. 

The principles are discussed in numerical order below. While it is convenient 
to set forth the seven separate items for exposition and reference, the entire . 
characterization is conceived as a single entity: no item is to be read out of its 
context with the other items. It is the interaction of the points taken two, three, 
or more at a time that characterizes this report, in contrast with possible studies 
of the distinct issues one at a time. 

1, Principles must be developed for the initial selection and future accession 
of data to be included in the Center’s collection ; they should reflect a broad range 
of uses and full utilization of basic information rather than a codification of 
present uses, present practices, and present compromises. 
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. The selection should recognize the importance of data acquired in the admin- 
-istration of regulatory programs and welfare or benefit programs. A primary 
purpose of the Federal Statistical Data Center is the organization of infor- 
-mation in such way as to permit the use of data from various sources in the 
same analysis. The byproduct information from many agencies must now be 
■ reconsidered to determine how these data can best be combined with those of 
-other reporting systems to contribute to socioeconomic analysis. Both program 
data (amount of grant, number of grantees, geographic location of program ele- 
ments, etc.) and information about applicants can enrich the existing store of 
socioeconomic' statistics from major statistical agencies. 

The above paragraph in addressed to only one of the general principles dis- 
cussed in an earlier section. Issues of inclusion or exclusion of various classes 
of data must be reviewed with all four general principles in mind and also with 
appreciation of the remaining items on this list itself. 

2. Methodology and principles must be developed for the conversion of present 
files and production data to suitable archive form and quality, and their main- 
tenance in proper form and quality, supported by codebooks, manuals, etc. It 
, is not to be presumed that complete and consistent records will arise routinely 
from the collection, adjustment, analysis, and publication of data. Resources 
must be made available and priorities assigned. Above all, standards of form 
and quality must be prescribed and checked in some regular manner. Pro- 
cedures must also be prescribed for work with the archive collection to prevent 
loss or contamination of the master records by tape erasure, statistical adjust- 
ment, aggregation or reclassification. 

(a) The principles established for archives must presume that data will 
be transferred from the collecting agency to, the Center in full available 
detail. The decisions about the lowest level of detail — other than the 
separate record for each respondent or analytical unit — will often be 
arbitrary. They will reflect notions of the finest detail that analytical 
purposes are likely to demand. In principle, there is no such ultimate dis- 
aggregation for many reporting units. For example, the use of the estab- 
lishment as the reporting unit in many standard : statistical systems is 
frequently dictated by the inability to define or obtain information for 
subestablishment entities ; the choice is not based upon satisfaction with the 
level of detail obtained. The term “full available detail” must be read with 
a rule of reason. 

(b) The principles established for archives must provide for the system- 
atic completion of all corrections and adjustments to all data affected and 
all levels of detail, resulting in a fully reconciled and consistent body of data, 

(c) The principles established for archives must provide for data to be 
transferred to the Center without screening for confidentiality ; all confi- 
dentiality audits and checks would be applied to the formats and informa- 
tion content of the output of the Center. 

(d) The principles established for archives must provide for the preserva- 
tion of the identity of the reporting unit and the association of all informa- 
tion about the unit without regard to the agency Or manner of the infor- 
mation ; the rules and the economies of matching of existing records will be 
very different from those intended for future production of data. 

3. Standards must be developed for definition, coding, classification, and 
aggregation with the intent of maximizing the ability to use different kinds of 
data in the same analysis, and of minimizing the loss of information. The 
reasons for this requirement are set forth in an earlier section of this report A 
large number of standards would have to be developed, beginning with such 
seemingly elementary concepts as a household, a structure (a building), a busi- 
ness organization, an establishment (industrial), a populated place, a county; 
and proceeding to a school pupil, a hospital day, a recipient of (some particular) 
welfare service, etc. Some such standards now exist, although they are neither 
wholly satisfactory nor uniformly observed. These existing standards should 
be reexamined and many new standards developed. All standards need to be 
more rigorously defined and more effectively enforced. Ideally, a close matching 
in many dimensions of classifications, hierarchical aggregation, timing, and 
spatial extent should apply to all information in the basic record ; but a system 
of practical compromises would unquestionably have to be accepted. 

4. Standards must be developed for formats in order to facilitate the manage- 
ment, housekeeping, and retrieval of records and to avoid the loss of informa- 
tion. This item presumes that the characteristics of the information have, in 
principle, been defined. In practice, formats greatly influence the effectiveness, 
economy, and error rates of the whole operation. 
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5. Standards must be developed for quality of data (consistency of definition, 
error rates, etc.) and for means of assuring maintenance of quality. It is es- 
sential to know — and to issue with the statistical data — information on the 
quality of the data. After standards have been 'agreed upon, appropriate qua- 
lity-control procedures would have to be instituted. 

6. Automatic data processing ( ADP) equipment and systems must be available 

to the Center to provide economy, 'timeliness, 'and flexibility of access to the in- 
formation in the records. This report does not deal with configuration of com- 
puting equipment. It may be noted in passing, however, that various units might 
be geographically 'scattered. This would allow inquiries to be made from points 
■distant from the basic record stores and the replies or outputs to be received 
-in these same remote locations. Probably more importantly, computer laborator- 
ies in universities, research institutes, business organizations and governmental 
agencies could be used to transmit requests for information over long-distance 
lines and to receive and store information. This would provide a convenient 
location for trial manipulations by those making the inquiries without disturbing 
the rest of the communication network. Such an arrangement would give in- j 
creased service and 'analytical power to the participating analyst. . 

(a) ADP must be available — 

(1) to compute statistics that are inherently computable from the 
records, 

(2) to provide answers in the required form, and 

(3) to avoid unnecessary withholding of information as a result of 
using inefficient and redundant disclosure criteria. 

Note that, for the item immediately above, the confidentiality audit would 
have to apply before the information was transferred to an off-line computer 
under the control of the user. This discussion Implies that disclosure rules 
would retain their essentially logical character without taking into account 
the possibility of introducing elements of probabilistic inference in determin- 
ing whether or not an undesirable disclosure might be made. 

(b) ADP must be available for the conduct of confidentiality and other 
disclosure audits; such rules and procedures to be applied to the data in 
the form and content intended for release from the Center. The comment on 
item 6(a) applies here as well. 

7. Criteria must be developed for assuring that the Center is established — and 
Is maintained — in a manner that is responsive to a broad base of potential users, 
rather than in a manner which seems to suit the present habitual users at any 
'time. 

8. Criteria must be devised for periodic review of the value of the data con- 
tained in the archive followed by a selective purging of the data whose retention 
is no longer justified. 

In sum, the main purpose of a Federal Statistical Data Center is to create a 
better integrated information network, for use by Government, industry, and 
the research community, which will provide better understanding of interde- 
pendencies within our pluralisitic society, leading to better informed choices 
-among alternative policies and programs, and more effective program implemen- 
tation. 


Appendix 3. — The New Computerized Age 

[Prom Saturday Review, July 23, 1966] 

Few technological developments are formidable enough to mark turning 
points in human history. Two such phenomena have occurred in our time : 
the atomic bomb and the computer. 

The implications of the bomb are beginning to be understood — its capacity 
for instant and total destruction has been demonstrated. The implications 
of the computer as yet are only faintly comprehended. That they will be 
awesome is already apparent. Indeed, as Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, Dean of 
Science at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and former science ad- 
viser to President Kennedy, wrote recently in The New York Times : 

“The computer, with its promise of a millionfold increase in man’s capacity 
to handle information, will undoubtedly have the most far-reaching social 
consequences of any contemporary technical development The potential for 
good in the computer, and the danger inherent in its misuse, exceed our ability 
to imagine. * * * We have actually entered a new era of evolutionary history, 
one in which rapid change is a dominant consequence. Our only hope is to 
understand the forces at work and to take advantage of the knowledge we 
find to guide the evolutionary process.” 

The following special section is an attempt to identify some of these forces 
and to consider their implications. Nine authorities of diverse backgrounds 
discuss the possibilities and dangers of a computerized age. As their reports 
make clear, ultimately no area of human life will remain untouched by it. In 
the words of Automation Consultant John Diebold, whose article, “The New 
World Coming,” introduces the section, “A complete new environment will exist.” 

The changes in business, government, science, education, and communica- 
tions are occurring at a time when our technological capacity already has out- 
stripped our understanding of many of its ramifications ; when, as Mar shall 
McLuhan, University of Toronto professor who often is quoted on the influence 
of electronic media (see Erik Barnouw’s article), has said, the tumultuous pace 
of change already has resulted in an “information overload.” 

Decades ago, W. B. Yeats wrote, “The visible world is no longer a reality, 
and the unseen world is no longer a dream.” More and more this will be true 
in the computerized age. 

In addition to Mr. Diebold and Professor Barnouw, contributors to the section 
are: Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the Radio Corp. of America ; 
John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission; Patrick 
Suppes, director of the Institute for Mathematical Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Stanford University ;; Don D. Bushnell, associate director of the Brooks Founda- 
tion, and past president of the Association for Educational Data Systems ; the 
Reverend Vernon F. Miller, pastor of the Goshen City, Ind., Church of the 
Brethren; John Tebbel, New York University journalism professor and author; 
and John Lear, Saturday Review’s science editor. 

The editors wish to acknowledge the valuable contribution of William L. 
Schubert, of the McCall Corp., in the basic planning and preparation of this 
issue. — The Editors. 
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The New Computerized Age — 1 : The New World Coming 

Tomorrow’s computers will revolutionize business, education, communications, 
science — -in ways only dimly foreseen 

( By J olm Diebold 1 ) 

• It is an extraordinary era in winch we live. It is altogether new. 

The world has seen nothing like it before. I will not pretend, no 
one can pretend, to discern the end ; but everybody knows that the 
age is remarkable for scientific research into the heavens, the earth, 
what, is beneath the earth; and perhaps more remarkable still is 
the application of this scientific research to the pursuit of life. . 

The ancients saw nothing like it. The moderns have seen nothing 
like it, until the present generation * * * The progress of the ag i e 
has almost outstripped human belief. 

Those words were ont spoken today — though I choose them to set today in 
perspective— but were used in 1847 by Daniel Webster when he opened a new 
stretch of railroad track in New Hampshire. A greater parallel exists between 
that era and our own than we normally realize In that earlier era, science first 
began to be applied on a wide scale and out of that process came an entirely new 
society — an industrial society. Out of it, too, came problems, many of which 
still plague us. When we look back at that great technological upheaval, the real 
significance of those then-wondrous machines is the human and social change 
that accompanied their industrial use. 

Just as yesterday’s innovations proved to be moments in history — way sta- 
tions leading to newer technology — so today the conception of the computer which 
we have learned to accept is becoming a thing of the past. Up-to-date systems 
are no longer glassed-in, carefully isolated accounting machines. Instead they 
perform an almost limitless variety of functions, and vary with individual 
requirements. ' 

For example, the newest computer systems may appear as input-output units 
in individual desks; small televisionlike screens with keyboards and copying de- 
vices. When you ask a question you see the answer almost simultaneously on the 
screen. If you want a copy of the answer, you can mak'e it immediately. The 
heart of the system is a switching center rather like the telephone system. Com- 
puters, storage elements of many varieties, and many other devices used as part 
of the system are accessible as you need them, connected through the switching 
center to the terminal unit at your fingertips. Thousands of people may use such 
systems at the same time, and each need know no more about the operation of 
the system than the average person knows about the telephone. In th'e next de- 
cade the typical computer system is going to be of this kind. 

Another radical change stemming from these new computer systems involves 
the relationship between man and machine. One no longer need carry data 
down to a computer Center, or go through a laborious process of getting it into 
the machine and then waiting for results. Bach technological development 
is moving us toward an easier, more productive relationship between man and 
machine. Already, for example, a computer can transpose a rough design into 
exact specifications. If an engineer makes a free-hand drawing of a bridge on 
such a system’s -television-like : screen, the computer will convert the drawing 
into exact engineering specifications, will calculate and display materials and 
stress, and show the design in whole, in part, or in any perspective, in immediate 
response to the engineer’s requirements. 

Looking ahead, we see important changes in technology such as chemical 
m'emories ; fluid and pneumatic systems that have instantaneous response ; ability 
to store images, graphs, drawings, and photographs, and to transmit them around 
the world. All these will be important elements of future computer systems. 
Graphic elements and the ability to communicate with TV screens are already 
becoming influential in progress being made in computer design. Yesterday 
these elements were undreamed of. 

Work is being done on language translation by machine. Some document- 
translation is already on a regular production basis — in fact, people are now 
attempting to digest articles by machine. This work is still in its beginning 
stages and there are many problems to be overcome. But the history of this 

1 The author, who generally is credited with coining the term “automation,” is head of 
the Diebold Group, Inc., management consultants. 
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technology is that what seems impossible today becomes an accepted part of 
our lives tomorrow. 

Development of voice recognition bv computer, while rife with problems, also 
is yielding results. Despite all the difficulties, voice-recognition equipment can 
be purchased today. No serious forecast about computer systems in the 1970’s 
can omit voice recognition systems with several-thousand-word vocabularies. If 
this sounds unpromising, remember that only a few years ago people used to 
have 2- and 3-day meetings to discuss the problem of keeping records on mag- 
netic tape. How naive that seems to us now. Today, we already have machines 
that learn (they are called heuristic machines), that devise their own route to a 
goal or solution ; machines that recognize patterns ; and machines that can devise 
their own strategies — for example, winning at games with the men who design 
them. 

Adding tremendous impetus to the technological explosion is the fact that, as 
computer capabilities are increasing, costs are decreasing. Between 1963 and 
1972 — a single decade — there will be a decrease of 85 percent in the cost of com- 
pleting a typical data-processing job. During this period, the cost of storage by 
magnetic tape will go down by 97 percent ; the cost of image storage by 96 per- 
cent; and communication line costs, because of increased speeds of transmission, 
will decrease by 50 percent. These changes in economics will mean that we will 
be able to do more with information technology than we now can even imagine. 

Let me turn now to the problems of putting these machines to work. 

Nowhere is the turn toward technology more obvious than in the way we 
manage. When we first started to apply computers to business operations in 
1954, we went through a very difficult experimentation period and were faced 
with the most puzzling kinds of problems. We have largely emerged from that 
period, however, and today we are using computers in business for almost every- 
thing conceivable — and much that was not just a few years ago. Senior manage- 
ment has begun to realize that the application of this technology is too important 
to leave to technicians, and that dramatic things can be accomplished if people 
who know the objectives of a business will take the responsibility of putting 
these new capabilities to work. When this happens, you find remarkable achieve- 
ments. 

But along with this progress have come new questions and problems. There 
are, for instance, union negotiation questions. Throughout the country, a num- 
ber of owners of newspapers have been willing to stake, the very existence of 
their enterprises on the right to install a computer to prepare punch tape to drive 
linecasting machines. Just over the horizon, it is clear that this entire process 
will be bypassed. Is it worth risking an enterprise on a process that is disap- 
pearing? 

There are many similar questions. What kind of men, for example, should be 
trained as managers in the new technological environment? How do we create 
an atmosphere that is conducive to creative people?— for more and more of our 
businesses must be staffed by highly educated and creative personnel. These are 
only a few of the problems we face. 

Most important are the human, aspects. They are related to every problem we 
have in this field : questions of fear and uneasiness when faced with techno- 
logical changes-; questions of education; questions of identification with an 
enterprise, with a profession. 

But along with the question of how we manage are questions concerning what 
we manage — of new areas of business opportunity. Here, I will speak of four 
main new entrepreneurial opportunities. The first is the obvious one that has 
already taken form— the industry that supplies the systems and the equipment. 

It is already a multibillion-dollar industry, and this is only the beginning. 

The second example, as yet nonexistent but about to bloom as an important 
basic industry, is the data utility field. This is analogous in some ways, to the 
electrical utility industry : It is cheaper for many people to use a central utility 
than for each individual to have his own generator. The same economic reason- 
ing applies to the data utility industry, where many people can use a machine 
simultaneously. The technology of real-time processing, time-sharing, and com- 
munication will allow this to happen. Small- and medium-sized businesses — and 
for some purposes large businesses — will just plug in for data processing as we 
now do for electricity. 

The third example is the one now being called the inquiry industry — in some 
ways, the. publishing field of the future. This will allow the sale of proprietary 
data over a communications system in answer to a query placed by the customer. 

The possibilities are unlimited; practically any information can be provided. 
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We have already started to see the purchase of 1 publishing firms by electronic 
companies, and this is just the beginning. There will be major changes in owner- 
ship in this area in the near future as businesses begin to position themselves 
to offer such services. 

The fourth example is an industry of computer-based educational systems. As 
technology allows a dynamic or “alive” relationship between a student and a 
machine system that answers questions as they are posed and discerns gaps in 
a student’s basic grasp of a subject, the much-heralded but until now disap- 
pointing teaching machines (better, I think, called learning machines) will be- 
gin to mean something. Such systems are already at work in some industrial 
situations — IBM’s maintenance training being a good example. Other precursors 
can be seen in mentally handicapped children’s use of computer-driven type- 
writers to help them overcome some of their handicaps. 

If there is one salient fact about information technology, it is that it is going 
to produce enormous social change. As the quality of life is changed, as the 
rate of learning, information, travel, and communications all change, we will see 
a major change in living patterns, in hopes and desires. In short, a complete 
new environment will exist. 


The New Computekized Age — 3: No Lite Untouched 

By the end of the century computers will affect every field in innumerable ways; 

some specific predictions 

(By David Samoffl 1 ) 

In our increasingly complex world, information is becoming the basic building 
block of society. However, at a time when the acquisition of new scientific 
information alone is approaching a rate of 250 million pages annually, the tide 
of knowledge is overwhelming the human capability for dealing with it. So 
man must turn to a machine if he hopes to contain the tide and channel it to 
beneficial ends. 

The electronic computer, handling millions of. facts with the swiftness of 
light, has given contempory meaning to Aristotle’s vision of the liberating 
possibilities of machines : “When looms weave by themselves, man’s slavery will 
end.” By transforming the way in which he gathers, stores, retrieves, and uses 
information, this versatile instrument is helping man to overcome his mental and 
physical limitations. It is vastly widening his intellectual horizon, enabling him 
better to comprehend his universe, and providing the means to master that por- 
tion of it lying within his reach. 

Although we are barely in the second decade Of electronic data processing, the 
outlines of its influence on our culture are beginning to emerge. Far from de- 
personalizing the individual and dehumanizing his society, the computer promises 
a degree of personalized service never before available to mankind. 

By the end of the century, for the equivalent of a few dollars a month, the 
individual will have a vast complex of computer services at his command. In- 
formation utilities will make computing power available, like electricity, to thou- 
sands of users simultaneously. The computer in the home will be joined to a 
national and global computer system that provides services ranging from banking 
and travel facilities to library research and medical care. High-speed communi- 
cations devices, linked to satellites in space, will transmit data to and from 
virtually any point on earth with the ease of a dial system. Students, business- 
men, scientists, government officials, and housewives will converse with comput- 
ers as readily as they now talk by telephone. 

In the health field, computers will be employed to maintain a complete medi- 
cal profile on every person in the country from the hour of birth. The record will 
be constantly updated by a regional computer for immediate access by doctors 
or hospital personnel. The computer also will maintain files on every known ail- 
ment, its symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment. A doctor will communicate a 
patient’s symptoms to the computer center and within seconds receive sugges- 
tions for treatment based both on the symptoms and the patient’s history. 

Computers will handle the Nation’s fiscal transactions from a central credit 
information exchange, to which all banks, business enterprises, and individ- 
uals will be connected. Purchases will be made, funds invested, and loans issued 
by transfers of credit within the computer without a dollar or penny physically 


1 Gen. David Sarnoff. who this year is celebrating his 75th birthday anniversary, is 
chairman of the board of the Radio Corp. of America. 
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exchanging hands. Even the soil will be computerized. The long-range outlook 
for agriculture includes new sensing devices that will be placed on larger farms, 
feeding information to the computer on soil moisture, temperature, weather out- 
look, and other details. The computer will calculate the best crops to plant, the 
best’ seeding times, the amount of fertilizer, and even the correct harvesting 
time for maximum yield. V • 

Some of the most profound changes wrought by the computer will be in 
education. Here, the machine will do more than assist students to Solve prob- 
lems and to- locate up-to-date information : It will fundamentally improve and 
enrich the entire learning process. The student’s educational experience will be 
analyzed by the computer from the primary grades through university. Com- 
puter-based teaching machines, programed and operated by teachers thorough- 
ly trained in electronic data processing techniques, will instruct students at 
the rate best suited to each individual. The concept of mass education win give 
way to the concept of personal tutoring, with the teacher and the computer 
working as a team. Computers will bring many new learning dimensions to the 
classroom. For example, they will simulate nuclear reactors and other complex, 
dangerous, or remote systems, enabling students to learn through a form of 
experience what could formerly be taught only in theory. 

The computer’s participation in the field of learning will continue long after 
the end of formal education. The government estimates that 50 percent of 
the jobs to be held 10 years from now do not even exist today. With this tre- 
mendous rate of occupational obsolescence, future generations of Americans 
may pursue two or three careers during their lifetimes. The home computer will 
aid" in developing career mobility by providing continuing self-instruction. 

Just as it is recasting the educational process, the computer is also funda- 
mentally changing the production and distribution of the printed word. Five 
centuries ago, Gutenberg broke words into individual letters. Electronic com- 
position now breaks the letters into tiny patterns of dots that are stored in the 
computer’s memory. Any character can be. called up by the computer, written 
on the face of a cathode ray tube, and reproduced on film or paper in thou- 
sandths of a second. Nothing moves except the electrons. 

When the electronic computer first appeared in composition rooms and print- 
ing shops several years ago, its job was to hyphenate words and justify text- 
But the computer, working at speeds of thousands of words a minute, was driv- 
ing mechanical typesetting devices capable of setting only a few words per- 
minute. Now, the development of computerized composition makes it possible- 
to set text at hundreds of lines per minute. Photographs and drawings will be 
set the same way. Since the printed picture is itself a dot structure, the com- 
puter can electronically scan any photograph or drawing, reduce it to dots and 
store.it, then . retrieve it and beam it on a cathode ray tube for immediate 
reproduction. 

In the future, electronics will develop processes that will make it possible to 
go from final copy and illustrations to printing in one integrated electronic proc- 
ess., One result will be that newspapers, in the foreseeable-future, will no 
longer be printed in a single location. Instead, they will be transmitted through, 
computers in complete page form to regional electronic printing centers that 
will turn out special editions for the areas they govern. Local news and adver- 
tising will be inserted on the spot. Eventually, the newspaper can be reproduced 
in the home through a small copying device functioning as part of a home 
communications center. 

Basic changes also will come to other areas of the printed word. For example, 
of the more than one billion books published every year, almost half are text- 
books. The growth of knowledge and the factor of obsolescence mean that these 
texts must be supplemented by a professor’s mimeographed notes. Today, 
these notes have a small distribution of only a few hundred copies. Computers 
will make it possible to catalog this inf ormation and thus broaden its availability. 

At the turn of the century, most large universities will not only have elec- 
tronic composition systems that allow them to reprint original research, theses, 
or course notes upon demand : . they will also have a computerized information 
retrieval library. This process of information retrieval can be duplicated in 
almost any other field. The scientist will have the latest technical papers culled 
by the computer and reproduced in the laboratory or home. The computer will 
bring to the attorney all the pertinent laws, decisions, and precedents on any 
case that concerns him. The business executive need not rush to the office 
every morning ; most of the information he will need to conduct his business will 
be run off for him at home, and he will have a two-way national and global 
closed-circuit television, via satellites, for meetings and conferences. 
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Some of these developments are probabilities, some of them are certainties, 
and all of them are or soon will be within the capabilities of the computer art 
But one fact is absolute: the incredible growth of the computer in numbers, 
power, and availability. 

In just 10 years, the typical electronic data processor has become 10 times 
smaller, 100 times faster, and 1,000 times less expensive to operate. These trends 
will continue, and our national computing power, which is doubling every 
year, will soon he sufficient to make the computer a genuinely universal tool. 

In 1956, there were fewer than 1,000 computers in the United States. Today, 
there are 30,000, or more than $11 billion worth ; and by 1976 the machine popu- 
lation may reach 100,000. And these figures will, of course, be greatly increased 
through the growth of data processing in other nations. 

A decade ago, our machines were capable of 12 billion computations per 
hour ; today, they can do more than 20 trillion, and by 1976 — a decade from 
now — they will attain 400 trillion — or about 2 billion computations per hour 
for every man, woman, and child. Quite evidently, the threshold of the com- 
puter age has barely been crossed. 

Nevertheless,, for all its potential to stretch the mind a thousandfold, it is 
perhaps necessary to point out that the computer is still a thing — that it cannot 
see, feel, or act unless first acted upon. Its value depends upon man’s ability 
to use it with purpose and intelligence. If his postulates are wrong, the com- 
puterized future can only be a massive enlargement of human error. 

Ramsay MacDonald once warned against “an attempt to clothe unreality in the 
garb of mathematical reality.” Computers echo this warning. For they cannot 
usurp man’s unique ability to blend intuition with fact, to feel as well as to 
think. In the end, this remains the basis of human progress. 

The task ahead will be to assign to the machine those things which it can best ' 
do, and reserve for man those things which he must provide and control. It is 
my conviction that society will adjust itself to the computer and work in harmony 
with it for the genuine betterment of life. 


The New Comptjtized Age — 9: Whither Personal Privacy? 

Computer Technology May Enlarge Mam’s Liberty or Inhibit It ; New Rules Must 
Be Made; New Questions Answered 

(By John Lear) 

Between my resignation as an editor of the slowly dying Collier’s and the 
inauguration of SR’s Science and Humanity Supplement, I was for a short while 
a minor adviser to Thomas J. Watson, Jr., son of the founder of the International 
Business Machines Corp. My experience there contradicted two popular beliefs 
about IBM. 

The first belief was that all IBM employees were required, as a condition of 
employment, to wear white shirts on the job, stay sober at home, and maintain up- 
right on their desktops identical copies of a small sign bearing the personal com- 
mand of Thomas J. Watson, Sr. : “Think.” I wore light blue shirts, drank cock- 
tails at lunch, and put the “Think” sign on the windowsill of my office whenever 
my secretary put it back on my desk ; yet I had a standing invitation to young 
Tom’s sanctum. 

The second of my working conditions that ran against supposed IBM tradition 
had to do with that then-new phenomenon, the so-called “giant brain,” or high- 
speed electronic computer. IBM has sold an enormous number of electronic 
computers. According to legend, a loyal IBM salesman would leave his wife if 
necessary to clinch another sale. The truth about IBM computer sales, as I 
experienced it, was that an immense share of IBM’s sales investment went into 
persuading eager customers to delay the purchase of computers. 

Delaying was sound business practice because a computer can do only what it 
is told to do ; it must follow instructions literally ; until the instructor himself is 
sure where literal pursuit of a long series of tiny steps will lead, turning the task 
over to a computer can be dangerous. The machine may complete its assignment 
before its owners realize that the outcome isn’t really the one they seek. 

The period of my IBM experience dates back roughly a dozen years. At that 
time, computers could do only one thing at a time, in sequence. Computer pro- 
gramers — .the people who break everyday English into binary arithmetic messages 
(consisting entirely of numerical zeros and ones) comprehensible to the ma- 
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chines — were such valuable individuals that IBM allowed them to sit at the 
computer control consoles as long as necessary to figure out flaws in the transla- 
tion process. Since then, the speed of the machines has risen, the size of com- 
ponents has shrunk, and computer sophistication has grown to such a state that 
a machine can do a number of different things at a time, not necessarily in 
sequence. 

As a result, the computer’s time is worth upward of $300 an hour — too valuable 
to be wasted by a programer’s headseratching ; and each programer now must 
figure out unexpected problems in a separate place while the computer goes on 
with other people’s problems. In other words, it is now possible for wrongly 
instructed computers to make more disastrous and far-reaching mistakes in a 
shorter time than ever. 

Paul Baran, of the Rand Corp. in Santa Monica, has studied this dilemma 
more searchingly than most observers of the phenomenon. 

“As we pass through life,” he reminds us, “we leave a trail of records, widely 
dispersed and generally inaccessible — except with a great deal of effort and dili- 
gence. Beginning with a birth certificate, we accumulate hospital and medical 
records. We become deductions on our parents’ income tax. In school, we 
generate records of our grades, attendance, IQ tests, personality profiles, etc. 
(Automated teaching will add to this recordkeeping. The volume of data 
recorded per child may be expected to increase even more markedly.) After 
school, we start accumulating employment, social security, and selective service 
records. We may get a driver’s license. Most of us will apply for marriage 
licenses, and some of us will collect divorce decrees which will end in voluminous 
court records. If we are lucky, we will be able to avoid having arrest and jail 
records. 

We move from job to job in a mobile economy creating moving-company in- 
ventory records of our goods. Even as we move from place to place we leave 
behind short records of our airplane reservations and, for some reason, every 
hotel makes a ritual of acquiring and preserving the alleged names and addresses 
of its guests for posterity. This is only a partial list. Think of all the records 
you leave as you go through life. 

“Behind all this creating of records is the implicit assumption that they will 
some day be of use. In order to be of use, there must be some means of inter- 
rogating the files to resurrect the information sought. 

“An Internal Revenue Department investigator might wish to have immediate 
access to the tax returns of each of the associates of a man who is being audited, 
in order to check on consistency of financial relationships. 

“A company may wish to have rapid access to its personnel files to know 
whether to give a good reference to a former employee. 

“A doctor may wish to trace the entire medical history of a patient to provide 
better input into a diagnostic computer. 

“The Veterans’ Administration may wish to examine a man’s complete military 
record and possible other previous medical records to see whether the ailment 
claimed as being service connected really is service connected. 

“A lawyer for the defense of a man will wish to search for jail and arrest 
records, and possibly credit records of all witnesses for the plaintiff. 

“Professional licensing boards may want to delve into any records to determine 
if an applicant has an unblemished character. 

“The military in filling extremely sensitive positions may even wish a record 
of all books borrowed by a prospective applicant to insure that his interests are 
wholesome and he possesses the proper political bias desired. 

“Today it is difficult to gather such information about a prospective examinee. 
If one went through direct channels and asked most sources for their records 
about a person, he would most likely be rejected, if for no other reason than that 
the information is not available — cheaply. Even if the records were publicly 
available, the investigator would have to spend a great deal of time and effort 
delving through, to discover pertinent data. Today, as a practical matter, if one 
wishes to obtain certain information about a person, he hires a private detective 
who charges a great deal of money and expends a great amount of time obtaining 
a little information available from a portion of these potential records. The 
price for a fishing expedition for information is high and most of the fish are 
inaccessible.” 

Having thus summed up the “the pleasant past,” Rand Analyst Baran looks 
into the future through a three-step review of established processes of computer 
storage of information. Step 1: . Manual records are kept by human clerks. 
Step 2 : Some of the clerks are eliminated by putting all the records into a central 
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computer file with readout of the records controlled from a single point. Step 3 : 
.Information is read into and out of the file from a large number of different 
points. 

Baran envisages connection of one remote-access computer with other similar 
computers, and through this, “danger of loss of the individual’s right to privacy 
as we know privacy today.” “The composite information data base may be so 
large and k> easily accessible that it would permit unscrupulous individuals to 
use this information for unlawful! means,” he warns. “Modern organized crime 
should be expected to have the financial resources and skills necessary to acquire 
and misuse the information.” 

He expresses concern not only over the possible creation of “automated black- 
mail machines” but over the potential addition of “inferential relational retrieval 
techniques” now being developed which, “when fully refined, could determine 
relationships of any person, organization, event, etc., to any other person, organi- 
zation, or event.” Noting that “humans, by their day-to-day necessity of making 
decisions on totally inadequate evidence, are innately prone to jump to conclu- 
: sions when presented with very thin chains of inferred relationships,” he predicts 
an increase in the already growing practice of unearthing defaming information 
about candidates for political office. 

The Baran forecast of computer hazards is fortified by the studies of another 
Rand researcher, M. R. Maron. 

“Consider,” suggests Maron, “what could happen as machines are used to make 
decisions about people. For example, consider a situation where a computer 
is programed to decide who should get a security clearance from the Government, 
or who should get an education loan, or whether someone’s driver’s license should 
be suspended, or who should get a passport, or who should be accepted for the 
Peace Corps or the Job Corps, etc. 

“As larger files (of machine-language data, stored in computer memories, linked 
cross-country by ’telephone) become accessible there will be a natural tendency 
to use machines for the automatic selection (or rejection) of people according 
to some preprogramed set of criteria. Supposedly these criteria will have been 
carefully thought out before programing the machine. Even so, the implications 
are dangerous. 

“In such a mechanized situation, how does an individual get an opportunity to 
‘tell the system’ that its selective criteria don’t apply to hils own special case? 
Each individual is different, each has certain extenuating circumstances, each 
has information which he believes to be relevant to the selection decision and 
which the system does not consider relevant. And so on. If an individual does 
not have the opportunity to be judged on the circumstances of his own special 
(individual) situation, then he is being treated as a machine. 

“Will there be a tendency in the future to create an environment where we 
treat each other as . machines ; i.e., where there is no opportunity to ‘change the 
system’s mind’? How can we create a society where we treat our citizens as 
• people and not as machines? How can we create a society where each individual 
has the opportunity to explore and unfold his own special potentials — to realize 
what he is? 

“These questions lead to further questions — to questions about who we are and 
what it means to be a person. And this brings us to the problem of values. 
What kind of a life do we want? What kind would we value — ought we to have? 
How ckn we create a society that fosters those actions and goals that we value? 
How define and explicate values? How measure and compare and rate values? 
How select among competing values? How can we estimate the impact of com- 
puters on our values ? 

“And if our projections into the future suggest that we are heading toward a 
future society which is not conducive to a ‘good’ life, what can be done to isolate 
the trouble spots and to influence those changes that will prevent the possible 
'"evils’ ? Such analysis of future prospects implies prediction, evaluation, and then 
:;some attempt at control. Can the process of control be made democratic so that 
a small professional elite does not dominate in influencing the shape of the 
future? 

“Finally, there is the problem of time — the time that it takes to initiate and 
complete corrective action. Given an analysis of the impact of computers on 
society and given some corrective action that must be taken in order to avoid 
some future situation, how long a timelag will occur between corrective action 
and modification of the situation?” 

The positive cultural potential of computers was emphasized last January in a 
report to President Lyndon B. Johnson by the National Commission on Tech- 
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nology, Automation, and Economic Progress. Although this report dissented 
from the “almost” * * * commonplace (opinion) that the world is experiencing a 
scientific and technological revolution” of sufficient power “to make our economic 
institutions and the notion of gainful employment obsolete,” it proposed serious 
consideration of development of a computerized “system of social accounts 
capable of analyzing accurately in advance the benefits and costs of any socio- 
political, experiment. Such a system theoretically could grapple competently with 
complex problems such as water and air pollution, urban blight, the transporta- 
tion tangl e, integration of the Negro into American society, and the continuing 
spread of crime. „ . . . 

The Presidential Commission report defined the phrase, “system of social ac- 
counts,” to include mixtures of systems analysis, simulation, and operations 
research in proportions required for particular case®. Systems analysis and 
operations research are now in wide employment in military planning and ex- 
traterrestrial space exploration. Simulation techniques are part of current plans 
for global weather observation and forecasting. 

How close are we to a workable “system of social accounts” ? 

One of the best informed men on earth on the subject of computer development 
is Dr. Cuthbert Hurd, chairman of the board of Computer Usage Co., Inc. In ad- 
dressing the National Automation Conference of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in Chicago last month. Dr. Hurd observed, that no computed manufacturer 
today markets an “operating system” flexible enough to apply all the diverse 
talents of computing machines to any complex problem. 

“I suppose,” Dr. Hurd told the bankers, “that as much as 200 man-years of ef- 
fort might be required to produce a modern operating system, costing say $5 


If such a system were to be perfected, Dr. Hurd said, “it is still unclear whether 
proprietorship (of the system) could be maintained under the existing patent or 


copyright laws.” . . ; . „ 

There are two ways, then, to: state the challenge of computerized society. One 
was succinctly put in a recent issue of the American Scholar by Lynn White, Jr., 
professor of history at the University of California in Los Angeles: Must the 
miracle of the person succumb to the order of the computer? ’ The other state- 
meat comes from Paul Baran i “Witat a wonderful opportunity awaits us Jx> be- 
come involved in such problems as to exercise a new social responsibility.” 
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Appendix 4— Speech by Vice Adm. H. G. Kickover, U.S. Navy, 
Entitled “Liberty, Science and Law” 

[Copyright 106®, H. G. Riekover] 

Liberty, Science, and Law, by Vice Adm, H. G. Rickover, U.S. Navy, at the 

Athens Meeting of the Royal National Foundation Athens, Greece, June 

A) 1*700. 

This speech reflects the views of the author and does not necessar- 
ily reflect the views of the Secretary of the Navy or the Department 
of the Navy. 

I deeply appreciate your invitation to address this meeting. It it an honor 
and a moving experience — especially for an American — to speak here where the 
ancient Ecclesia had its seat,, where men first practiced the difficult art of self- 
government, succeeding brilliantly for a time but failing in the end. My country, 
as you know, picked up the torch of liberty they had lighted and established the 
first .representative democracy in modern times, even as Athens had established 
the first direct democracy in ail history. 

g^vunty-four centuries separate these two 1 great innovative acts in time, over 
o,000 miles in space. One took place in a small city-state possessing few material 
resources, the other in a huge country of great natural wealth. Yet there is a 
close inner link between them. They had the same objective. The principles 
they adopted to achieve their purpose were similar. Both sought to create— 
and did create — the political framework for a society of free men. 

Even as_ Solon, Oleisthenes and Pericles before them, the framers of the Ameri- 
ea ?. Ccmsli Ivtion of 1789 were political thinkers, as well as experienced practical 
politicians. They drew upon Greek political theory and practice with which they 
were thoroughly familiar, adopting what had proved successful, ingeniously 
improving where the earlier structure had shown weakness. They were men of 
the enlightenment, when classical rationalism sparked a new Age of Reason 
throughout the Western World ; when philosophers were inspired to mount an 
attack on every custom and institution that shackles the mind of man and arbi- 
trarily restrains his actions — from superstition to class privilege, from tyranny 
by an established church to tyranny by a secular autocrat. The political insti- 
tutions of all the nations of the free world today — beginning with my own 

had their inception in the turmoil of that last phase of the Renaissance. 

Western civilization is set apart from civilizations elsewhere, both past and 
present, by its dynamism, its extraordinary creativity, its intense preoccupation 
with things of the mind. All this started with the Renaissance. Not until 
modem Western man rediscovered and retrieved his classical heritage did he begin 
to outstrip the rest of the world. 

To borrow a Churchillian phrase, it can be said of Athens, of Greece in gen- 
eral, that never before or since did so few human beings leave so deep and last- 
ing an imprint on _so many others, differing in race and faith, distant in time 
and space from this cradle of Western civilization. Their mark is on all our 
science, our art, architecture, literature, theater, and on our political thinking- and 
Me 6 as well. Here in this city, on this hill where I am privileged to stand, 
the Athenians proved that free men could govern themselves ; that it was possible 
to live in a civilized -society without having to relinquish personal freedom. 

This was an epochal achievement. In all his long life on earth, man has had 
but brief moments of freedom. His own nature is the cause of the paradoxical 
situation that civilization and liberty are interdependent, yet at the same time 
antithetical. One cannot be had without the other, yet reconciling them remains 
to this day what it has always been— the most difficult political, social and 
economic problem. 

Civilization and liberty are interdependent -because basic to freedom is exercise 
of mind and spirit, of the faculties that set us apart from other living things 
and make us fully human. For this there must be -a modicum of leisure which 
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comes only with civilization, when men no longer need devote all their time and 
energy to appeasement of hunger and protection against the elements— as must 
the animals. 

But release from endless toil for mere survival does not automatically set men 
free. Indeed, the very opportunity to cultivate mind that spirit which civiliza- 
tion opens to man lies at the root of the antithesis between civilization and 
liberty, for this opportunity is not seized to the- same degree by everyone. 

Always and everywhere, civilization results in much greater enlargement of 
the scope of human thought and action among the minority possessing high 
intelligence than among the majority of average people. Nature endows men 
with unequal capacities for acquiring knowledge and competence. More so in 
the realm of the intellect, which is all-important in civilized life,, than in' the 
realm of physical strength and courage, which counts most in primitive society. 
Men become, as it were, more unequal as civilization advances. 

When life is simple, it can be understood by nearly everyone, and the com- 
petencies needed to function effectively are within the grasp of all. This makes 
for the rough equality of status that is so favorable to mutual respect of one 
another’s personal liberties. There can be no freedom unless it is mutually 
conceded. 

With civilization, life grows complex, harder to. understand for ordinary peo- 
ple, demanding competencies many are unable to acquire. In understanding and 
competence, the gifted swiftly forge ahead. What they achieve is beyond the 
capacity of the average. The result is that men grow apart, their interests 
diverge. Society tends to divide into segments according to superiority of com- 
petence or superiority -of numbers. The temptation is great for each segment 
to use the power its particular superiority, confers to bend the whole of society 
to its will, thus putting an end to freedom. 

The Athenians were first to devise a political system that preserved the citi- 
zen’s liberty by counteracting the natural human inequalities which are the 
root cause of segmented power centers. So precise and clear was their think- 
ing, that the -basic principles- -of their system remain to this day the best pro- 
tection of individual freedom. Government of the people, by the people and for 
the people was their great invention ; political equality their crowning achieve- 
ment. They inaugurated the reign of mind -over, force by providing for resolu- 
tion of differences in point of view and interest through public dialog leading 
to consensus, instead of by the exercise of power. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of their policy was that it engaged the continuous participation in public 
business of a large part of the citizenry — somewhere between one-fifth and one- 
fourth at any given time. It was obvious to them that only when the people are 
personally involved with their government will public officials be responsive to 
the popular will. Citizens who shunned public service were called idiotes and 
considered useless; in some cases, failures to do one’s public duty resulted in 
loss of civil rights. 

_ To quote Edith Hamilton, the American classicist who was made an honorary 
citizen of Athens, ‘‘the idea of the Athenian state was a union of individuals 
free to develop their own powers and live their own way, obedient only to the 
laws they passed themselves and could criticize and change at will.” This is 
the political ideal that to western man spells liberty and that is rejected in toto 
by all autocracies, modern as well as ancient. 

The Greeks, I think, understood better than most of ns what it means to be 
free. In his play, “The Persians,” Aeschylus who fought at Marathon puts his 
finger unerringly on what distinguished free Greece from unfree Persia. He 
has the Queen of Persia ask about the Athenians: “Who is their master?” To 
which she received the answer, “they are not subject to any man”; they obey 
only the law. When she is told of her son’s .defeat, the Queen remarks: “Even 
if he fail, there is no law can call him to account.” How better could one express 
the contrast between the protagonists in today’s cold war? 

Action wrote that “power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
The Greeks penetrated more deeply and saw that power erodes man’s reason. 
One senses cool contempt in Herodotus’ report of the wrath of Xerxes when the 
bridge he ordered built across the Hellespont was tom apart in a storm. Straight- 
way he “gave orders that the Hellespont, should receive 300 lashes, and 'that a 
pair of fetters should be east into it,” and he “commanded that the overseers 
of the work should lose their heads.” Here stands revealed the totalitarian 
mind — the same today as in the past. - 

Liberty, never gained without enormous effort and sacrifice, is all too easily 
lost. Those who enslave their own people seem irresistibly driven to extinguish 
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freedom everywhere. When, we understand them, we are better prepared to ward 
off their aggression. More important, still is. awareness of the forces within 
free societies that endanger liberty. In both respects, there is still much we can 
learn from the Athenians. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that the setting here would be eminently suited 
to a discussion of certain developments in modem democracies that have an 
adverse effect upon the liberties of the individual and the social and moral values 
cherished by free men. The causative factor of this new threat to liberty is 
science and science-based technology. 

This new science-technological threat is but the latest version of the age-old 
conflict between civilization and liberty — a conflict that has no permanent solu- 
tion but reappears perennially in new form. 

Liberty is never gained for once and for all. Each generation must win it 
anew. Each must defend it against new perils. These perils arise because men, 
being endowed with free will, continually alter the conditions of life. Countless 
decisions made in pursuit of private objectives may so transform society that 
institutional safeguards once adequately protecting human liberty become in- 
effective. It is then necessary to return to first principles and to adapt 'them 
to altered circumstances. 

The title of my speech “Liberty, Science and Law” expresses my conviction 
that unless certain practices in the technological exploitation of scientific knowl- 
edge are restrained by law, they will cost us our liberties. 

Science and technology are, of course, of immense benefit to man. They are 
so highly regarded that no one would, or for that matter could, prevent their 
spreading to areas that at present are retarded in this respect. But they may 
bring about changes in our physical environment of greatest potential danger. 
Certain technologies admittedly injure man, society, and nature. Yet, even 
in countries where the people are sovereign and where they recognize the 
danger, efforts to bring these technologies under social control have had little 
success. Those who have the use of technology , are powerful enough to prevent 
legal restraint, the main prop of their power being the esoteric character of 
modem science. 

Much of it is incomprehensible even to intelligent and educated laymen. When 
scientific-technological considerations enter into public issues — as is often the 
case today — the issues cannot be understood by the electorate, frequently not 
even by the public officials who are directly concerned. There is then no re- 
course but to call on scientists for expert advice. In effect, the issue will be 
decided by them, yet they have not been elected, nor are they accountable to 
the people. What is left of self-government when public policy no longer 
reflects public consensus? And, when the public finds that it cannot judge 
and evaluate issues involving science, will, it not become apathetic toward all 
public issues? Does this not spell the doom of self-government, hence of free- 
dom for modem man? Though all the institutions established to safeguard his 
liberties may remain intact, the substance of freedom will have been lost. 

By one of those ironies of fate beloved of Greek dramatists, this new threat 
to liberty has its source in the noblest Greek achievement, the freeing of the 
human mind to roam at will in pursuit of truth and knowledge. All things 
are to be examined and called into question, said the Greeks. Unless men 
understood the world in which they lived, and because of this understanding 
felt at home in it and could be useful citizens, they- were not truly free. . Never 
before or since was intellectual freedom valued, so greatly. “All things were 
in chaos when mind arose and made order,” said Anaxagoras, the mathematician 
and astronomer. 

Everywhere else, the domain of the intellect . was the special nreserve of 
powerful priesthoods who jealously guarded their monopoly of knowledge. . “To 
teach the people so that they would begin to think for themselves would destroy 
the surest prop of their power,”' wrote Edith Hamilton. “Ignorance was . the 
foundation upon which the priest power rested.” The legends of most people 
are replete with stories of divine punishment for trying to know more than was 
deemed proper — clear evidence of the determination of this priestly elite to 
discourage ordinary people from seeking, knowledge. Not so in Greece. There 
curiosity and search for knowledge were held to, please the gods, for through 
these the marvels of the gods were revealed to man. Wisdom and intelligence 
had their own protective deity — Athena. 

When Renaissance man recovered his classical heritage, the most precious 
treasure he found was freedom of the mind, With his- mental powers set free, 
it took him but three and a half centuries to build on foundations laid in classical 
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-foreseen that in its ultimate consequences the' scientific revolution might di- . 
Greece the whole magnificent edifice of modem science. No one could have 
minish human liberty. 

But it has brought us back full cycle. Science — the vital area of knowledge 
today — i s f or most of us virtually a closed. book; again it has become the 
monopoly of a small elite. This is not the fault of the scientists. Unlike 
ancient priesthoods, they have no wish to bar others from knowledge or to use 
it to enslave the ignorant. Many scientists make strenuous efforts to explain 
science to the lay public. Nevertheless, we find ourselves in much the same 
position as the ancient Egyptians whose very lives depended on knowing when 
the waters of the Nile would rise and fall— knowledge possessed by their priest- 
hood alone. 

As in the past, it is not the knowledge gap per se that is most detrimental to 
freedom, not the fact' that the majority cannot follow scholars into the realm 
of higher mathematics and science; rather it is the effect ignorance of science 
has on public attitudes toward science and science-based technology. The' im- 
pact of technology, in particular, on the individual and on society at large is 
profoundly affected by prevailing concepts of what technology is and what pur- 
pose it should serve. 

If people understood that technology is the creation of man, therefore subject 
to human control, they would demand that it be used to produce maximum benefit 
and do minimum harm to individuals, and to the values that make for civilized 
living. Unfortunately, there is a tendency in contemporary thinking to ascribe 
to technology a momentum of its own, placing it beyond human direction or 
restraint — a tendency more pronounced in some countries but observable wher- 
ever there is rapid technological progress. 

It manifests itself in such absurd statements as that technology demands 
some action the speaker favors, or that “ you can't stop progress.’’ Personaliz- 
ing abstractions is a favorite means of semantic misdirection ; it gives an air 
of authority to dubious statements. Most people are easily pressured by pur- 
veyors of technology into permitting so-called progress to alter their lives, 
without attempting to control it — as if they had to submit meekly to whatever 
is technically feasible. If they reflected, they would discover that not every- 
thing hailed as progress contributes to happiness ; that the new is not always 
better, nor the old always outdated. 

The notion is also widespread — doubtless fostered by users of technology — 
that, having wrought vast changes in the material conditions of life, technology 
perforce renders obsolete traditional concepts of ethics and morals, as well as 
accustomed ways of arranging political and social relationships. Earnest de- 
bates are currently taking place whether it is possible to act morally in the new 
technological society, and proposals have been made — quite seriously — that 
science must now replace traditional ethics ! We have here a confusion that 
must be cleared up. . 

Through technology we are relieved of much brutal, exhausting, physical labor, 
as well as boring routine work; we are provided with numerous mechanical 
servants who do certain kinds of work faster, cheaper, and more efficiently 
than people. Why should the ease and affluence technology makes possible affect 
moral precepts that have guided Western man for ages? This may brand me as 
old fashioned but I have not yet found occasion to discard a single principle that 
was accepted in the America of my youth. 

Technology is tools, techniques, procedures, things; the artifacts fashioned by 
modern industrial man to increase his powers of mind and body. Marvelous as 
they are, let us not be overawed by these artifacts. Certainly they do not dic- 
tate how we should use them nor, by their mere existence, do they authorize 
actions that were not anteriorly lawful. We alone bear responsibility for our 
technology. In this, as in all our actions, we are bound by the principles govern- 
ing human behavior in our society. . 

Does it make sense to abandon principles one has lived by because he has acquired 
better tools? Tools are for utilizing the external resources at our disposal; 
principles are for marshaling our inner, bur human resources. Tools enable us 
to alter our physical environment; principles serve to order our personal life 
and our relations with others. The two have nothing to do with each other. 

This should be obvious, but erroneous concepts of science and technology 
abound because people tend to confuse the two. Not only in popular thinking 
but even among the well-informed, science and technology are not always clearly 
distinguished. Characteristics pertaining to science are frequently attributed 

to technology, even as science itself is confounded with ethics. 
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Science has to do with discovering the true facts and relationships of observ- 
able phenomena in nature, and with establishing theories that serve to organize 
masses of verified data concerning these facts and relationships. By boring 
into the secrets of nature, scientists discover keys that unlock powerful forces 
which can be made to serve man. It is through technology that these forces are 
then put to human use. 

Science is a body of systematized knowledge; technology is the apparatus 
through which knowledge is put to practical use. The difference is important. 

Because of the care scientists take to verify the facts supporting their theories, 
and their readiness to alter theories when new facts prove them imperfect, 
science has acquired great authority. What the scientific community accepts 
as proven is not questioned by the public. No one disputes that the earth circles 
the sun, or that atomic fission produces energy. 

Technology cannot claim the authority of science and is therefore properly 
a subject of debate, not alone by experts but by the public as well. Little 
thought is customarily given to the possibility of harmful aftereffects by those 
responsible for technological exploitation of scientific knowledge. In conse- 
quence, technology has proved anything but infallibly beneficial. Indeed, much 
damage has been done because no thought was given to the interaction of tech- 
nology with nature. More Of this presently. 

A certain ruthlessness is encouraged, in the mistaken belief that to disregard 
human considerations is as necessary in technology as it is in science. The 
analogy is false. 

Rigorous exclusion of the human factor is required by the methods of science. 
These were developed to serve the needs of scientists, whose sole interest is to 
comprehend the universe ; to know the truth ; to know it accurately and with 
certainty. The searcher for truth cannot pay attention to his own or other 
people’s likes and dislikes, or to popular ideas of the fitness of things. What 
he discovers may shock or anger people — as did Darwin’s theory, of evolution. 
But even an unpleasant truth is worth having ; besides one can choose not to 
believe it. Science, being 'pure thought, harms no one. 

Technology, on the other hand, is action, often potentially dangerous action. 
Never has man possessed such enormous power to injure his fellow humans and 
his society as has been put into his hands by modem technology. This is why 
technology can have no legitimate purpose but to serve man — man in general, 
not merely some men ; future generations, not merely those who currently wish 
to gain advantage for themselves; man in the totality of his humanity, en- 
compassing all his manifold interests and needs, not merely some one particular 
concern. Technology is not an end in itself ; it is a means to an end, the end 
being determined by man himself in accordance with the laws prevailing in Ms 
society. 

A word may be in order concerning the disparate meaning of the term law, 
depending on whether it is used in the ordinary sense — which is also the original 
- sense of the word — or by scientists. 

Law, as commonly understood, refers to those rules of human conduct pre- 
scribed and enforced by society. Its purpose is to resolve human conflicts by 
the application of definitive rules. These rules are always debatable and can 
be changed when there is demand for a change. 

The scientists have appropriated the term law to describe regularities ex- 
hibited by physical phenomena — the rules by which the universe governs itself. 
In the transition, the word has taken on a new meaning. 

From the layman’s point of view, what the scientist calls law is fact, rather 
than law — immutable fact. Or, if you prefer, it is law operating in a sphere 
where human beings can exercise no influence. We cannot alter the laws of the 
cosmos ; we can only discover them. A law of science expresses mechanical 
regularity where no choice of action, no free will comes into play; it deals with 
constancy of behavior in nature. It has relevance for us because it makes the 
universe comprehensible and so enables us to utilize the forces of nature for 
human purposes. 

■ We are bound by the laws, that science has disclosed when we exploit these 
forces by means of technology. Likewise we are bound by the manmade laws 
of our society, for our actions affect fellow human beings. Technology straddles, 
as it were, the law of the universe and the law of man ; it is subject to both. 

Much confusion in popular thinking arises from this fact. The two laws are 
confounded. Or, to put it differently, they are thought to be part of a single sys- 
tem of law so that one or the other must perforce take precedence. 

Ever since scientists discovered that the earth is not the center of the universe, 
as had been maintained by the highest human authorities, we have been learn- 
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ing painfully that the laws of nature cannot be overturned by human fiat. It 
has taken a long time to attain this rational attitude ; we are now conscious of 
the consequences of intolerance in the past. Perhaps this is why we are so 
tolerant toward those who claim the right to use technology as they see fit, and 
who treat every attempt by society to regulate such use in the public interest as if 
it were a modem repetition of the preseeution of Galileo. 

The right to be protected by law against injurious action by others is basic 
to civilized society. Yet, opponents of legislation intended to restrain use of 
potentially dangerous technologies are often able to prevent or delay enactment 
of such laws by playing upon the layman’s respect for science. It is their com- 
mon practice to argue as if at issue were a law of science when, in fact, what is 
being considered is not science but the advisability or legality of the technological 
exploitation of a scientific discovery. The public would not be deceived by such 
arguments if it clearly understood the fundamental difference between science, 
which is knowledge, and technology, which is action based on knowledge. 

To guard against being misled, one should cultivate an attitude of skepticism 
whenever the word “ science ” is used. Is it science that is being discussed or is 
it technology ? If technology, the question at once arises whether the proposed 
action is legally permissible and socially desirable. These are matters that lie 
outside the domain of science. Just as the law of the cosmos cannot be over- 
turned by human fiat, so is human law supreme within its own proper sphere of 
operation. Technology must therefore conform to that most basic of all human 
laws, the maxim of the “mutuality of liberty,” the principle that one man’s 
liberty of action ends where it would injure another. Without this maxim, 
freedom would be a barren privilege. 

AVhether or not a particular technology has harmful potentialities should not 
be decided unilaterally by those who use it. For the user, destructive technol- 
ogies are often highly profitable. He is, therefore, an interested party to the 
conflict between private and public interest that every potentially harmful tech- 
nology poses. Nearly always he is also a practical man. 

I think one can fairly say that the practical man’s approach to a new scientific 
discovery and its technological exploitation is short-range and private, con- 
cerned with ways to put scientific discoveries to use in the most economic and 
eflieient manner. Rarely will he give thought to the long-range and public con- 
sequences of his actions, that is, to the effects that a new technology may have 
on people, on the nation, on the world ; on present and future generations. 

To illustrate the disastrous consequences of a narrow practical approach, let 
me give some examples of technological damage to our national environment. 

Carelessly emitted, the waste products of new technologies create a massive 
problem of soil, water, and air pollution. We may be permanently damaging the 
atmosphere by changing its chemical composition. New products, profitable to 
manufacturers and useful to consumers, are often themselves intractable pol- 
lutants. For instance, detergents which unlike soap do not dissolve in water, 
or pesticides, and weed killers which, carelessly applied, will poison soil, crops, 
birds, animals, fish, and eventually man. 

Other technologies enable- man to alter the very contours of the land— as with 
new strip mining machinery. Because it cuts the cost of extraction, such 
machinery, is used in some places. Huge chunks of earth and rock with their 
topsoil and vegetation are gouged out, changing fertile country into a desolate 
lunarseape— a land robbed not only of its irreplaceable mineral wealth but of its 
fertility as well. . ■ . 

Man now has the means to slaughter all the wild animals on earth and he is 
well on his way of doing so. Consider what has been done to the vast riches 

of the seas. . . 

With modern techniques, deep-sea fishing is so efficient that a few, enterprises 
could rapidly sweep the oceans free of commercial fish. And this is what fisher- 
men of all nationalities wish to do. As practical men they have no other inter- 
est than to use the latest technology that will increase their catch, preserve it 
and get it to market speedily as possible. , , , . . „ 

We witness at the moment the end of one of the saddest cases of misuse of 
technology by greedy fishing interests. Unless these interests are curbed by 
truly effective international action, the great whales— the blue, the finback, the 
sperm — will soon disappear, victims of man’s “practical” folly. 

These and other whales once populated the high seas in immense numbers. 
For hundreds of years whaling remained a reasonably fair contest between man 
and the intelligent, swift-moving -mammals he hunted. Modern technology has 
turned it into brutal genocide. Blindly pursuing what they doubtless consider 
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an eminently practical objective— maximum profit today— the whalers are wiping: 
out the very resources thatcould insure them a profit tomorrow. ' 

In April of this year Japanese ships had to return home after only 3 of the- 

normal 5 months at sea because they could find no whales. 

Practical considerations aside, is anyone justified in using technology to ex- 
terminate a species that has existed on this earth for eons — the largest animal 
tne world has ever seen? Are we certain our descendehts may not at some- 
future time have need of these mammals ? 

How we use technology profoundly affects the shape of our society. In the* 

^ span of time a century or so — that we have had a science-based technology, 
what use have we made of it? We have multiplied inordinately, wasted irre- 
placeable fuels and minerals and perpetrated incalculable and irreversible eco- 
lopeal damage. On the strength of our knowledge of nature, we have set our- 
selves above nature. We presume to change the natural environment for all the 
living creatures on this earth. Do we, who are transients on this earth and not 
overly wise, really believe we have the right to upset the order of nature, an 
order established by a power higher than man ? 

These are complicated matters for ordinary citizens to evaluate and decide. 

How in future to make wiser use of technology is perhaps the paramount public 
issue facing the electorates of industrial countries. It will tax their mental 
resources and challenge their political acumen. Certain measures suggest 
themselves : 

Experience shows that by itself, the legal maxim of “the mutuality of liberty” 
will not prevent commitment to technologies that may later prove harmful. The 
maxim must be implemented by preventive public action— action of the kind that 
has long been operative in the field of public health. There is need for laws re- 
quiring that before a particular technology may be used, reliable tests must have 
been made to prove it will be useful and safe. A few such laws have been en- 
acted ; more are needed. 

I suggest that, as a special public service, lawyers take on the task of working 
for better protection against technological injury. This is a new and fruitful 

area in which they could make important contributions to human welfare an 

area which requires no revolutionary change in the political or economic struc- 
ture of society, merely greater precision and fuller implementation of the tradi- 
tional principle that injuring the health or causing the death of human beings is 
unlawful. The term “health” should not be limited to physical health but should 
include psychic health and protection of the human personality as well. New 
technologies based on the uncertain “science” of the social sciences involve 
snooping into the inner recesses of the human mind, personality testing and 
pseudo-scientific manipulation of human beings. When they are imposed as 
conditions of employment or otherwise partake of an element of compulsion these 
technologies should be regulated or outlawed entirely. - ’ 

Much more thought should be given to technological interference with the 
balance of nature and its consequences for man. present and future. There is 
need of wider recognition that government has as much a duty' to protect the 
land, the air, the water, the natural environment against technological damage 
as it has to protect the country against foreign enemies and the individual against 
criminals. Conversely, that every citizen is duty bound to make an effort to 
understand how technology operates, what are its possibilities, its limitations 
its potential dangers. The leisure modern technology makes available to ever 
larger numbers of citizens could not be better spent than in a determined effort 
to narrow the knowledge gap between those who understand science and tech- 
nology and those who do not. 

Since law and public opinion always lag behind the swift development of new 
technologies, there is need for more informed and responsible thinking amon« 
those who control technologies. This might be achieved by professionalizing 
the decisionmaking process in technology. Experience has shown that in the 
hands of professional persons technology is managed with greater concern for 
human welfare than when it is controlled, as at present, by nonprofessionals 
The classic example is medicine. ' 

Of all technologies, that of the physician has benefited human beings most 
and harmed them least. The stringent standards set by the profession and ,by 
society for the education and professional conduct of physicians accounts for 
tins happy circumstance- Not only is no one permitted to practice who has not 1 

given proof of his competence, but physicians must also be broadly, -liberally i 

humanistically educated men and women. This gives them perspective in evalu- j 
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ating their professional actions, an ability to see these actions against a hu- 
manistic background. Moreover, they operate under a code of ethics which 
requires them to place the needs of patients above all other considerations — a 
code incorporated 25 centuries ago in the Oath of Hippocrates, an oath still 
taken by young men and women embarking on a medical career. 

To Greece we owe the nojtle idea that special knowledge and skill ought to be 
used to benefit man, rather than for personal aggrandizement or power, or as a 
means of extracting maximum gain from those in need of the services of men 
possessing special expertise. This concept of a trusteeship of knowledge could 
well be applied to all whose knowledge of science and technology surpasses that 
of the lay public, as it now is to physicians and surgeons. I have long advo- 
cated that engineering pattern itself after medicine and law, thus becoming a 
truly “learned” profession. It has, I believe, attained that status in some coun- 
tries, though not in mine. 

These are my suggestions ; others may have better ones to offer. What seems 
to me of utmost importance is that we never for a moment forget that a free 
society centers on man. It gives paramount consideration to human rights, 
interests and needs. Society ceases to be free if a pattern of life develops where 
technology, not man, becomes central to its purpose. We must not permit this 
to happen lest the human liberties for which mankind has fought, at so great a 
cost of effort and sacrifice, will be extinguished. 


Question's of Invasion of Privacy Relating to the. Establishment of a 

National Data Center 

[Reprinted from the Congressional Record, Aug. IS, 196'6] 

Mr. Gallagher. Mir. Speaker, under the direction of the Honorable William 
L. Dawson, chairman of the House Government ■ Operations Committee, the 
Special Subcommittee on Invasion of Privacy, made up of my distinguished col- 
leagues Congressmen Benjamin Rosenthal, of New York, and Frank Horton,, 
of New York, has just conducted a series of hearings on the proposed establish- 
ment of a National Data Center, by the Federal Government. 

As chairman of this special subcommittee, it 'is my desire to present to the 
membership today some of my thoughts and findings upon the conclusion of those 
hearings. 

Testimony before the subcommittee has illustrated first of all the great tech- 
nological progress which has been made in the field of computer science and data 
processing. The potential of this technology and its value to our modem society- 
are -certainly impressive. 

But the hearings have indicated as well an urgent need for a corollary study 
to determine the direction which our Nation will permit technology to take and 
the great, responsibility we face to protect the public interest and rights of 
the individual. 

Modern scientific achievement goes far beyond the full comprehension and 
knowledge of most of us. Yet its influence upon the life of each citizen is ever- 
increasing. As we realize our own inadequacy to evaluate an issue involving 
scientific technology, we seem to move toward an ever-increasing submission to 
the domination of those who are expert in the scientific disciplines. 

Society borders on forgetting that technology is its own creation, to be guided' 
and directed along the course which will provide its members most with the 
full benefits of scientific knowledge. The people seem dangerously prepared to 
surrender their age-old respect for the vast capabilities of the human mind and 
personality to the impressive -and sometimes overwhelming knowledge which 
the scientific elite alone have mastered. Somewhat intimidated by the mystery 
of science, the average citizen in our Nation often seems reconciled to the sacri- 
fice of individual liberties in the awesome name of “progress.” 

Moreover, this malaise threatens to distort our traditional concept of law and' 
its meaning to society. The forefathers of this Nation defined a legal code to- 
protect the rights of Americans against government encroachment. The ultimate 
value of this code, which we know as our Constitution, centers in its flexibility,, 
its adaptability to the needs of each new generation. 

In science, however, the term “law” takes on new meaning. It defines- the 
regularity of physical phenomena and its definitions seem synonymous with cold 
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fact. Scientific law is not concerned with the multiple aspects of free will and 
individual personalities; it deals solely with nature’s constancy, or if you will — 
mechanical regularity. 

In today’s world, however, these two totally distinct definitions of one term 
seem to have fused and been confused. And in this commingling of definitions, 
it is indeed unfortunate that the scientific appears to have taken precedence. 

This precedence is well illustrated in the case before us at present. The in- 
dividual’s right to privacy has always been recognized in .the full course of our 
Nation’s history. The protection of the individual by law against infringements 
attempted upon this right by others is incorporated in our Nation’s Constitu- 
tion. And yet in the name of scientific, advancement, this right is now potentially 
threatened. 

Although the proposal to establish a national statistical data center, if adopted, 
promises greater efficiency in many Government operations, the possibility that 
such a center'might become a depository for extensive personal information ,on 
every citizen raises questions frought with serious implications. 

Should the Government establish a centralized statistical data center with 
its interchangeable counterpart a personal dossier bank, there would be a tre- 
mendous store of data already available to feed it. That list includes tax returns, 
census responses, social security data, military records, security files, finger- 
prints, F ETA and VA mortgage guarantees, credit records, health data, and re- 
search involving individuals. If State and local governments were tied into the 
proposal, such data as school records, police files, driving violations, and prop- 
erty holdings would also' be on file. 

The Bureau of the Budget contends that no one has proposed such a per- 
sonal dossier bank. That is quite true. But it is also a fact that detailed infor- 
mation on millions of individuals and corporations would be poured into the 
national data center. Group data is made up of individual data. Testimony 
by computer experts before our subcommittee shows clearly that a data center 
could easily become a dossier bank. Simply stated, our concern is what an 
innocent statitical center could turn into as the years roll by and pressure 
mounts to program into the computers more and more information on individ- 
uals. Computer experts stressed that the same technology that put the informa- 
ion in for statistical data could be retrieved instantaneously on any individual. 

At present, the confidentiality of some of this information is protected by the 
law. Centralization, however, would create the need for a new set of safeguards 
to protect the privacy of the material on file. It would appear obvious that the 
Federal official who has the authority to press the button to produce a dossier on 
any individual in the United States would possess a power greater than any ever 
before known in America. 

We must remember that our citizens give the Government personal informa- 
tion on a confidential basis and for a specific purpose. Americans deserve the 
assurance that this information will not be used for any other purpose in the fu- 
ture. Our Government must decide now before we embark on this new and dan- 
gerous course whether we can properly protect the civil rights and civil liberties 
of each citizen. 

Without carefully established safeguards, these exists a very real threat of . 
great injustice. Safeguards, which incidentally, do not now exist in a tech- 
nological sense. It is eetainly. conceivable that a potential Big Brother — in the 
frightening Orwellian tradition— might make excellent use of a big button on a 
dossier bank for his own purposes and for the sake of increasing his own power. 

Writing on this subject, the Wall Street Journal, August 5, 1966, stated; 

“We do not suggest that many officials would attempt to abuse the power. 
Yet the fact is that even as it is. Federal agencies have been known to harass 
individuals or businesses, just as some of them have not been above electronic 
prying and other violations of privacy. 

. “It is a cardinal requirement of a free society that the people do not entrust 
their liberties to the whims of men in power but rely rather on wise laws to 
protect them from oppression.” . 

It seems evident that if the proposal to create a national data bank is adopted, 
we will have to rely only on the hope that benevolent people with benevolent pur- 
poses will operate the system. History, however, has already taught a terrible 
lesson illustrating exactly what can happen when large stores of information be- 
come available to nonbenevolent powerseekers. 

The detailed European census, long in effect even before the advent of the Nazi 
Party, provided a most convenient and efficient tool for Hitler’s use when he led 
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the party to control Germany. The census information provided a central 
data system from which the dictator could draw detailed information op any 
German- citizen, thereby facilitating the power surge of . his totalitarian regime. 

Prof. Charles A. Reich, Yale University expert on constitutional law,, stated 
In his testimony before the Subcommittee on the Invasion of Privacy : 

“Real protection in this world comes not from people’s good intentions, but 

^^e^risktinvolved now in entrusting the liberties of the American people to 
the men of power in the future, the names of whom we do not even know and 
whose benevolence we cannot presume to guarantee, is too great for us to take. 

We must consider now whether our laws are keeping abreast of our rapidly 
expanding technology and whether with the advance of that technology, our 
present safeguards of the constitutional rights of our citizens are still adequate. 

In his address before the Royal National Foundation at Athens, June 1966, 
Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, stated that in areas of technology, man must consider 
first whether any proposed action can be allowed legally and secondly, whether 
the action will be beneficial to his society. Admiral Rickover continued : 

“These are matters that lie outside the domain of science. Just as the law ot 
the cosmos cannot be overturned by human fiat, so is human law supreme within 
its own proper sphere of operation. Technology must therefore conform to that 
most basic of all human laws, the . maximum, of the ‘mutuality of liberty, the 
principle that one man’s liberty of action ends where it would injure another. 

In our modern society, therefore, we must meet the challenge of providing 
legal safeguards today against the possible violation. by technology tomorrow of 
the maxim of the “mutuality of liberty.” The supremacy of human law has been 
seriously questioned; it must be reasserted now if our society is to remain free 
The technology of computerization has raised new horizons of progress, but it 
also brings with it grave dangers. The greatest of these is that we may allow 
ourselves to drift into a course of action that will ultimately substitute a com- 
puter for man’s free will and his human consciousness of what is ethical and what 

1S The 19th century novelist, Samuel Butler recognized the fallacy of such a 

course when he wrote in his novel, “Erewhon” : , . . . 

“I cannot, think it will ever be safe to repose such trust m the moral sense of 

^LSricans of the 20th century cannot think it any safer. As Professor Neisser 
has written in a study entitled “The Imitation of Man by Machine : 

“If machines really thought as men do, there would be no more reason to fear 
them than to fear men. But computer intelligence is indeed ‘inhuman : it does 
hot grow, has no emotional basis, and. is shallowly motivated. These defects do 
not matter in technical applications, where the criteria of successful problem- 
solving are relatively simple. They become extremely important if the com- 
puter is used to make social decisions, for there our criteria of adequacy are 

as subtle and as multiply as human thinking itself.” 

b The temptation to utilize computer technology in more and more areas ot 
public concern is great, of course, because it provides for a greater efficiency 
•and accuracy in statistical studies and for a sense of scientific authority in solv- 
ing difficult problems involving complex information. 

• ■ However, in their article in a 1962 issue of Science magazine, Professors 
Johnson and Kohler warned against turning over to computers questions with 

“ which man is better able to cope : , ^ 

v 1 “it (computer technology) is being called on to act for man m areas where 
■'man cannot define his own ability to perform and where he feels uneasy about 
‘his own performance — where he would like a neat, well-structured solution ana 
feels that in adopting the machine’s partial solution he is closer to the right 

I ' th There 1S is n cenainh- S no doubt that computerized centralization of information 
} Ogathered from the files of Federal agencies would facilitate many government 
‘operations. In the words of Johnson and Kohler, it would provide a neat, well- 
■’structured solution” to the present unorderly and amorphous task of maintaining 
- f complete and current files on information gathered from widely scattered sources 

for widelv scattered purposes. . ■ , 

'At the" same time, however, in their article on Privacy and Behavioral 
'Research” that appeared last fall in Columbia Law Review, Oscar M. Ruebhausen 
: and Orville G. Brim, Jr., noted : 
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“Computerized central storage o£ information would remove wliat surely has 
been one of the strongest allies of the claim to privacy — the inefficiency of man 
and the infallibility of his memory.” 

Thus, greater efficiency in Government operations would be paid for at the far 
greater expense of weakening the right to privacy of all American citizens. 
Surely this is too exorbitant a price to pay for an economized filing system. 

In his essay entitled “Maehinemade Justice : Some Implications,” Prof. Joseph 
J. Spengler discussed certain implications of the use of computers in the defini- 
tion and the administration of justice. His essay illustrated how and why 
certain biases may be introduced along with the use of computers in the area of 
law. 

His final warning seems to the point : 

“Great care must be exercised to avert the biases, the distortions, and the 
probable miscarriages of justice ... If computers and other instruments are to 
be used, every precaution must be taken lest the mechanical servant become 
master, and a tyrannical one at that.’* 

We are particularly concerned with the threat which a possible future Federal 
dossier bank represents to our Nation’s basic Judeo-Christian doctrine which 
provides man with the unlimited right to make amends for his mistakes and to 
begin again. Man can forgive and forget the trespasses of his fellow man, but 
computers do not forget and they are incapable of forgiving. Rash actions one 
may have taken in one’s youth and which one regrelts in his maturity would be 
recorded for posterity on the computer’s tape. Mistakes in judgment which are 
later regretted and repaired in an individual’s personal and business life would 
remain imprinted indelibly on his computer data card. Thus, computerized files 
could become a bank of static, petrified and tyrannical information which can 
be used again and again to the disadvantage and harm of the American citizen. 

We are now on the brink of making a fundamental change in our society 
which will destroy the basic philosophy of letting a man start anew, his record 
unblemished by past mistakes for which he has paid his just debt to society. 
We appear to be moving slowly but steadily toward a doctrine of complete 
scientific objectivity which will categorize and catalog each aspect. of individu- 
ality, leaving as an end result a stack of computer program cards where once 
were human beings. 

During the last decade, tremendous advancements have been made in the 
fields of psychology, sociology, political science and economics. Emerging under 
the new title of the “behavioral sciences,” these disciplines have delved deeply 
into the complex problem of how man affects his society and how social institu- 
tions affect man. It is predicted that within 30 years, the behavioral scientists 
will be able to produce the achievers in our society at will. The August 15 issue 
of Newsweek reported that current research indicates that — 

“The achieving child will be the product of order, home and school environ- 
ment, and other factors under the control of parents — or the state.” 

Newsweek also predicted that within this time period, sociologists will have 
developed the “complete picture of manpower flow in our Nation.” Orville 
Brim, president of the Russell Sage Foundation — a private institution for re- 
search— was quoted as saying: 

“Incentives like money, and educational opportunity could be controlled so 
that people are properly distributed.” 

The prospect of such social manipulation is a fascinating one, but it also 
raises serious questions, the answers to which are at present unknown. Who 
will define a “proper distribution” of financial and educational opportunity and 
who can guarantee that society will use such manipulative techniques con- 
structively? 

Experts in the field of computer science have joined with behavioral scientists, 
-combining the knowledge of both disciplines in conducting extensive research 
into the question of man’s relationship to the society in which he lives. The 
widespread use of computers has greatly facilitated the accumulation of data 
and the transformation of varied and unrelated information into clear and 
meaningful statements on man’s behavior and the pattern of his actions in 
the past. 

But it is essential to remember that the computer cannot predict infallibly 
what a man will do in the future ; it cannot set down axiomatic laws to govern a 
man’s action at any given moment in the next hour, the next day or the next 
year. A computer cannot measure courage, loyalty or love. 
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More than 2,000 years ago Plato wrote: 

“The differences of men and actions, and the endless irregular movements of 
-.liuman beings, do not admit of any universal and simple rules. And no art 
whatsoever can lay down a rule which lasts for all time.” 

It is our greatest fear that modern computer technology will attempt to do 
just that — to establish on he basis of compiled data on man’s past actions axio- 
matic principles for predicting what he will do in the future — and that these 
principles will become accepted by society as nearly infallible. The final result 
would be the restriction of a man’s future based upon the statistical pattern 
of his actions in his youth. 

I believe that our Government and our legal structure must act now to retain 
their flexibility, if they are to remain useful and beneficial to society. Both 
must continue to recognize and respect the infinity of choices which a single man 
may make during the course of a single life-span. This is why we voice so 
strongly our opposition to the present proposal to establish a national data bank 
which would store for all time private and confidential information on all citi- 
zens which might later be used to restrict their free choice of action in the future. 

Therefore, it is essential that we begin to determine now the potential of to- 
day’s technology and how our traditional liberties and beliefs can be protected 
from a technological onslaught in the future. Most specifically, we must chart 
today the course we want that will allow computer science to follow in contem- 
porary society, and in our society of tomorrow. 

We must call upon the scientific community, which is responsible for the devel- 
opment of this technology, to bear an equal responsibility for its control, in order 
to guarantee adequate protection of the freedoms we now enjoy. For this reason, 
it is of vital importance that representatives from all of the disciplines involved 
in the development and implementation of the computer join in creating a 
symposium independent of any Federal agency to examine the potential of com- 
puter science and its effects on the rights of the individual. 

The need for such a symposium was well indicated during the course of our 
hearings last month. Spokesmen for the Bureau of the Budget came to the sub- 
committee to discuss the establishment of a Statistical Data Center. Yet, under 
extensive interrogation, the witnesses proved to be at a distressing loss of words 
when pressed for a detailed explanation of the system and for specific safeguards 
:that could be built into the center to provide for the protection of the individual’s 
■ •right to privacy. 

-0 They seemed unable to comprehend the ease with which a statistical data 
.bank could be converted into a personal dossier center, aud they failed to realize 
- the potential power of such a center. This is, we believe, the crux of the prob- 
lem, with which we are faced. There appears to be a basic lack of communiea- 
.tion among the computer scientists, the behavioral scientists and experts in con- 
stitutional law and civil liberties. 

fly ilt is unfortunate that while the American Orthopsychiatric Association was 
-discussing data banks and invasion of privacy at its annual convention in San 
.[Francisco in April, the American Statistical Association was planning its con- 
-y.ention for later this month in Los Angeles with a panel discussion on the “design 
and., use of statistical data banks.” The New York City Bar Association’s Com- 
.iufittee on Science and Law was studying the “impact of science and technology 
,on privacy,” and the American Bar Association was planning a special section 
of the association to deal with legal problems concerning individual rights and 
i particularly the relationship of these rights to modern science. Yet, apparently 
no effort has been made on the part of these individual associations to combine 
.•their, interests in a joint symposium. 

^Pepsin no longer afford isolated contemplation in this area. Certainly social 
; scientists, computer technologists and experts in constitutional law are all equally 
concerned with the problem of achieving a balance between advancing tech- 
nplogy and the preservation of individual liberties. The computer has made 
nil of us partners in the development of modem technology and we must con- 
tinually educate each other, if we are to achieve this crucial balance. A sympo- 
gffinb ^conducted by experts from each of these fields could serve as an arena 
iOTjdiscussion of all major aspects of the problem. 

Kt> is of utmost importance that the symposium consider, independently of 
G&S federal Government, the technical, legal, and sociological aspects of the 
jj||Rroppsal which the Government seems intent upon rationalizing. 
ip||pg|e-:^mposium might be conducted through a series of seminars organized 
-fry professional associations such as the American Economic Association, the 
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Asisoeiation for Computing Machinery or -the American Bar Association. Spon- ] 

sorship of such a symposium might also be offered by a consortium of American 3 

universities, for certainly the role Of the -scholar as independent social commen- 
tator has long been traditional in our universities and. colleges. Those private s 
foundations and institutions which have financed research in these areas during 
the past decade might be called upon to fund -the symposium. 1 

In seminar fashion, the symposium would consist Of a series of papers sub- 
mitted and discussed by panels comprised of experts from each of the dis- 
ciplines involved. It is hoped that the proceedings of the seminars eonld be 
published and widely circulated in order to provide for even more extensive ex- 
amination by other members of the computer industry, the academic world, 
and the public in general. 

The findings of such a symposium would then represent the recommendations 
formulated by the most qualified experts in our Nation. Only with the benefit 
of -their accumulated knowledge could Congress properly evaluate -such proposals 
as the Bureau of the Budget’s, calling for the creation of a National Data Center. 

Only when all of the implications- raised by such a proposal have -been examined 
objectively can Congress act effectively to insure its legality. 

In this era which has been so greatly affected by the machine, we must call 
upon our greatest natural resources — that is, the wisdom and knowledge of 
America’s scientists, scholars and legal experts; — to aid us more than ever before 
in achieving a balance between the advancement of scientific technology and i 
the preservation of constitutional liberties. j 

The New York Times of August 9 in commenting on our hearings and ex- 
pressing their concern over the National Data Center summed it all up in two 
lines 

“Perhaps in the long run the fight to preserve privacy is a vain one. But, like 
the struggle to preserve life it must be continued while any shred of privacy 
remains.” 

In the future no responsibility of onr Government will" be greater than the 
preservation of privacy and the protection of our fundamental human values. 

Like the problem of nuclear warfare, it is a time to reflect on how fax we have 
come before we drift into a course that is beyond our capacity to navigate. 

Mr. Hobton. It is a privilege for me to join the gentleman from New Jersey 1 

[Mr. Gallagher], chairman of our Special Subcommittee on the Invasion of ' 

Privacy, in pointing out some of the findings of our recent hearings on the 
proposed National Data Center. Chairman Gallagher has competently re- 
viewed the fears and feelings these hearings have fostered : Scientific technology 
is the creation of man, and he, as creator, must also be controller. Before we 
allow ourselves to be mastered by machines, we must consider our rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution and take the necessary action to protect them. 

Though a dossier bank is not proposed, testimony in our hearings substan- 
tiates the supposition that a statistical center, which is proposed, does have 
the potential to hold privacy-invading information on the citizens of this coun- 
try. The spectrum of information already contained in computers within the 
separate agencies, if brought together, could reveal with the push of one button 
every record made on an individual from his birth certificate to the present. 

In fact, there is no reason to doubt that such a system could trace hack and 
even bring together information on an individual’s parents, grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, friends, and associates. 

As I pointed out in my opening statement at our hearings, a central data 
service bank would require : 

First. That confidential information now in Government files would be for- 
warded to a new group and used for other purposes than it was originally 
given ; and 

Second. That a new group would have the code and would have access to the 
names, addresses, and background of the people to whom this confidential in- 
formation relates. 

Tying the two together would be an easy matter— -and it would be an out- 
right denial of our right to privacy. As Vance Packard brought to our attention 
during the hearings, when the social security number was originated, it was a 
confidential reference. Now it is requested and given on practically every 
form an individual completes in his lifetime. It seems to grow easier to give j 

out information, whether or not it was once confidential, than it is to protect 1 

confidentiality. One of the greatest safeguards now protecting information 
possessed by various agencies is its fragmented nature. Retrieval is im- | 

practical and often impossible. A central data bank removes completely this \ 
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s^ffi&uard and threatens" to make available entire dossiers, rather than simply 
^Si'al! security number. 

^»jiiistice which deepens the privacy invasion constituted -by such an in- 
a^h -Picenter is -the individual’s complete ignorance of what is contained in 
sfsierfewhether is be scattered throughout various agencies as it is now, 
^®ble;;in,one bank. Certainly it is. not unreasonable that individuals be 
.e opportunity to see their files and to rebut information they feel is falla- 
asdt may often be, the result of prejudiced reports. 

Sjp2§ : JD Issued .a .statement supporting the idea for a symposium of edu- 
fcfeial; scientists, lawyers and computer technologists to study methods to 
liferge computerized data banks from invading the privacy of the American 
Jji; would like to share with my colleagues the text of my remarks 
1 *g3?his Government-sponsored symposium : 
liter : technology is advancing so quickly that we are in danger of allow- 
Ihines to -hare the most private facts in our lives. 

Shearings have pointed out a tremendous need for knowledge in this area 
loiters . and privacy. This symposium would, fill that gap and allow us to 
out; adequate safeguards against unauthorized release of private informa- 
i^phople with no right to have it. 

ance: Packard, a witness at our hearings, warned that ‘Big Brother, if he 
Mines to the United States, may turn out to be not a greedy power-seeker 
ather a relentless bureaucrat obsessed with efficiency. And he, more, than 
Ilmple power seeker, could lead us to that ultimate of horrors, a humanity 
IpJains 1 of plastic tape.’ 

Packard, whose best-selling hooks have documented some of the country’s 
^tl ills, said, ‘The filekeepers of Washington have derogatory information of 
pjsort or another on literally millions of people. The more such files are fed 
ifthe central files, the greater the hazard the information will become enor- 
g£usly tempting to use as a form of control.’ 

[Computer technology is so complex that we can’t pass adequate laws imme- 
^St^lyitoffilock release of private information. This symposium must study the 
‘‘ Bgsifi on with the aim of defining the problems involved. 

his .committee should be commended, since it is one of the first groups to 
utilize the dangers inherent in the use of the giant, information-storage de- 
Tbr, as. another witness at our hearings, Paul Baran of the Rand COr- 
Irafipn, -predicted, computers of the foreseeable future could be 10,000 times 
^size pf those available today. 

“As I said during the hearings, there is a danger that computers, because they 
^machihes, will treat us as machines. They can supply the facts and, in 
us from birth to death. They can ‘pigeonhole’ us as their tapes 
llJeie;-. selecting within a narrow range the schooling we get, the jobs we hold, 
‘Amoney we earn and even the person we marry. 

Hgtgisrffiot -enough to say ‘it can’t happen here’; our grandfathers said that 
.h^t, television.” , 

It is clear that a computer bank offers great potential for advancements in 
^gihncy.; yet, it also offers great potential for invasion of privacy. I do not 
aEwia fe! to- limit the progress of science or knowledge, but to control the use of . 
Hpaedge scientific advancement makes available so readily. The concept of 
Si^&ntrol is not new ; man’s greatest helpers can also be his greatest destroy- 
If'Tapt controlled — we need only consider basic elements as water and fire 
j pBai-tMs. 

x:gSpeaker, I want to conclude by inserting an editorial entitled “To Pre- 
“ privacy,” which appeared in the August- 9 edition of th’e New York Times. 
g 5 ping the editorial is the text of a letter I wrote to the editor co mm ending 
Iptqrial and reviewing the necessity to -protect the freedom of individuals 
jiyate lives : 

p “TO PRESERVE PRIVACY 

jSShAhersonal privacy survive the ceaseless advances of th'e technological 
^^;at£t?' : Many in public and private life now fear to use telephones for 
jg rsations they would keep confidential, while the variety of electronic 
gsl-Available to eavesdrop on even whispered communications staggers the 
‘‘gination. And young lovers would b'e well-advised to remember that the 
i||gare increasingly full of sputniks equipped with cameras capable of taking 
^ raordinarily detailed pictures of what transpires under the moon as well as 
c®it'-i George Orwell foresaw the logical end of this trend in a device that would 


-enable ‘Big Brother’ to keep an eye on everyone anywhere. 
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“The Orwellian nightmare would be brought very close indeed if Congress 
permits the proposed computer National Data. Center to come into being. We 
already live with the fact that from birth to grave Federal agencies keep tabs 
on each of us, recording our individual puny existence, monitoring our incomes 
and claimed deductions, noting when we are employed or jobless, and — through 
the F.B.I. and similar agencies — keeping all too close watch on what we think 
or say, what we read and what organizations we belong to. ' 

“If this situation is still somewhat tolerable, it is because each agency keeps 
separates files and it takes some considerable effort to find and bring together 
all that is known about a particular individual. What is now proposed is the 
amalgamation of these files, and the creation of a situation in which the push 
of a button would promptly dredge up all that is known about anyone. 

“Understandably, this idea has brought vigorous protest, in which we join. 

Aside from the opportunities for blackmail and from the likelihood that the 
record of any single past transgression might damage one for life, this proposed 
device would approach the effective end of privacy. Those Government officials 
who insist that the all-knowing computer could be provided with safeguards 
against unauthorized access are no doubt of the same breed as their brethren 
who ‘guaranteed’ that last November’s Northeast electric blackout could never 
occur. Even the Swiss banks have learned to their own and their clients’ sorrow 
that the device of numbered accounts is inadequate to frustrate determined 
would-be blackmailers. 

“Perhaps in the long run the fight to preserve privacy is a vain one. But, 
like the struggle to preserve life, it must be continued while any shred of 
privacy remains.” 

August 10, 1966. 

Letters to the Editor, 

The New York Times, 

New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir : As a citizen and Congressman, and particularly because of my 
service as the ranking and only minority member of the Special Subcommittee 
on Invasion of Privacy of the House Government Operations Committee, I com- 
mend your .August 9 editorial, “To Preserve Privacy.” ■ , 

Our Subcommittee, chaired by Congressman Cornelius Gallagher of New | 

Jersey, just completed hearings on the Federal Government proposal to establish J 

a National Data Center. The testimony removed any doubt as to the foundation \ 
of your “1984” fear. I 

However, I am not willing to resign myself to the fateful sugestion that “Per- 
liaps in the long run the fight to preserve privacy is a vain one.” Rather, I j 

intend to continue, as your editorial also challenges Congress, with my struggle I 

for its protection. j 

The problems posed by the National Data Center proposal are in carload lots. i 
Like nuclear energy, there is nip and tuck competition to keep computers work- 
ing for us, hot against us. ,j 

There is undeniable value from the standpoints of economy and efficiency in 
allowing agencies to pool data. But, if it is to be done, must there not be 
ground rules and clear-cut standards ? \ 

Thus, I recommend the calling of a symposium of eomputermen, sociologists, 
educators, lawyers, and others to identify a correct coursa These men and 
women should suggest safeguards: coding, surprise audits, inter-computer inter- 
rogation limits, interrogator identity, abnormal interrogation detection, illegal 
disclosure penalties, and many more. We also need to consider the individual’s 
right to know the contents of any government dossier on him. 

Computers can give us longer life, teach our students, design better transporta- 
tion, provide our statesmen with facts and figures for sound decisions, capture 
criminals, diagnose disease, and add new dimensions to every element of society. ! 

But, making it possible means . maintaining man as the master of the machine. 

Advanced technology must not be paid from the accounts of individuality. For 1 
as Justice Brandeis said, we all are entitled “to be let alone.” 


Sincerely, 

Frank Horton, 

U.S. Congressman, 86th District of New York. 
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